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Editorial Comment 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF NEGROES 


Vocational guidance irrespective of 
racial considerations is a problem of 
serious moment. The fact that in a 
democratic society everyone is ex- 
pected to engage in some activity 
which is not only economically profit- 
able to society as a whole, but pro- 
vides the means of individual physical 
existence as well as gives the most 
satisfaction to the individual so en- 
gaged; that the choice of this voca- 
tional activity from among the hun- 
dreds of possible occupations is one 
of those ‘‘inalienable rights” of the in- 
dividual; that one may choose an oc- 
cupation without proper considera- 
tion of supply and demand or without 
adequate consideration of one’s ca- 
pacity or fitness for the chosen ac- 
tivity,—all these facts not only sug- 
gest the need of vocational guidance 
in general but indicate that those who 
would attempt to prevent ‘‘square 
pegs” from getting into “round holes’”’ 
have an exceedingly difficult job, even 
when they are not hampered by the 
question of race. 

Despite the fact that the 1930 Cen- 


sus reveals that of some 534 occupae 
tions there are only four in which no 
Negroes are found at all, there are 
scores of occupations in which less 
than a dozen Negroes are engaged— 
thus indicating that there are practi- 
cally no occupations from which 
Negroes are excluded entirely, al- 
though there are many occupations 
into which they have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to enter, presumably 
solely because they are Negroes. The 
fact that many Negroes have found 
and still find it exceedingly difficult 
to enter many occupations solely be- 
cause they are Negroes necessitates a 
guidance machinery that will not only 
meet normal vocational needs but will 
also successfully overcome the addi- 
tional barriers of race. 

Precisely to what extent Negroes 
find it difficult to enter certain occupa- 
tions merely because they are Negroes 
has not been definitely ascertained. 
However, the belief that there are a 
limited number of occupations for 
which they may successfully aspire 
obtains and profoundly affects our 
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practice in the vocational guidance of 
Negroes. Accordingly, the importance 
of the philosophy underlying our vo- 
cational guidance machinery is of 
much more importance than the mere 
presence or absence of the machinery 
itself. 

Negroes have been, and are ad- 
vised, in many instances to limit their 
vocational aspirations to those occu- 
pations in which Negroes are now en- 
gaged in large numbers, and to eschew 
those in which only a few or no Ne- 
groes are found at the present time. 
The writer questions whether this 
principle is as sound as it appears 
upon the surface. 

The policy of advising Negroes to 
limit their vocational aspirations to 
those occupations in which they are 
now engaged in large numbers obvi- 
ously tends to confine a dispropor- 
tionate number of Negroes to the low- 
est levels of our vocational caste sys- 
tem. Such a policy is tenable only if 
one accepts the assumption that Ne- 
groes should have a special “place” in 
our national economy such as existed 
during slavery, and that the function 
of education is to keep them in that 
place. It is evident that Negroes can- 
not follow a policy that perpetuates 
such a status. 

Again, it is argued that it is foolish 
for Negroes to prepare for occupations 
which it is fairly certain they cannot 
enter after they have been trained. 
The proponents of this argument 
point out to us the “horrible” ex- 
ample of a Negro trained to be an 
engineer who is now employed as a 
janitor, or of a Negro who was trained 
to be a brick-layer but because he 
could not join the union is now em- 
ployed as a hod-carrier. This argu- 


ment would probably be more con- 
vineing if it were not definitely re- 
futed by history, on the one hand, and 
if such “horrible” examples were not 
striking exceptions to the rule, on the 
other. When the Negro slaves were 
freed, they comprised mainly an un- 
differentiated mass of unskilled work- 
ers with a sprinkling of artisans and a 
negligible number of ‘professional’? 
workers. Historically, the fazlure of 
the policy of limiting Negroes to the 
occupations in which they were cur- 
rently engaged in large numbers ac- 
counts in the main for the fact that 
some Negroes are now engaged in 
practically every occupation listed in 
the current census report, and the suc- 
cess of this policy likewise accounts 
for the fact that so few Negroes are 
engaged in many occupations—al- 
though there have been other con- 
tributing causes. The history of Negro 
labor discloses unquestionably that 
they may and do successfully engage 
in occupations other than those in 
which the bulk of their members are 
currently engaged. What has hap- 
pened largely as a historical “acci- 
dent” not only indicates the fallacy of 
holding before Negroes a limited oc- 
cupational outlook but very pointedly 
suggests the necessity of concerted 
and systematic efforts to find out how 
Negroes have overcome such limita- 
tions in the past and to devise ways 
and means of utilizing such knowledge 
to widen their occupational horizon 
in the present and future. 

Another idea that has influenced 
vocational guidance practice among 
Negroes is the assumption that there 
are certain occupations, involving the 
contribution of direct services to Ne- 
groes—such as social worker, nurse, 
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EDITORIAL 


teacher, lawyer, doctor, and the like— 
which Negroes can and do perform 
more effectively for Negroes than they 
could or would be performed by 
whites, because Negroes know Ne- 
groes better and are more sympathetic 
in their ministrations. Thus, in the de- 
termination of vocational opportuni- 
ties, and as a basis for giving advice, 
such occupations are thought of and 
recommended as special and semi- 
exclusive opportunities for Negroes. 

It should be recognized that this is 
one of those questions about which 
much could be said on both sides and 
still remain unanswered. We do not 
have the facts to decide the point one 
way or the other. However, the writer 
has had occasion too frequently to 
wonder whether this assumption was 
valid. So many Negroes, like their 
white confreres, are in these occupa- 
tions for what they can get out of 
them that it appears that if Negroes 
can render better service they do not 
frequently do so. 

One thing is certain: all Negroes 
do not and can not perform such 
services more efficiently for Negroes 
than all whites. To put the matter 
on a racial instead of an individual 
basis would defeat the aims of com- 
petition, where such services are 
based on competition, and further 
entrench the racial aspect of occupa- 
tions. Thus, the writer does not be- 
lieve that a policy of vocational guid- 
ance based upon the questionable as- 
sumption that Negroes can and do 
perform such services more efficiently 
than whites, and which tends to re- 
strict occupational competition within 
racial lines, is valid for any long-view 
program. 

It has been urged that Negroes can 
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and should capitalize their enforced 
segregation to provide special oppor- 
tunities for the employment of Ne- 
groes. The segregated life of the Negro 
group makes easily possible a number 
of occupations providing — services 
within the Negro group. Negroes need 
teeth pulled, surgical operations per- 
formed, houses built, plumbing and 
electricity installed, clothes cleaned 
and pressed, boots blackened, and a 
number of other services of like char- 
acter. Thus it has been concluded that 
Negroes need a number of dentists, 
doctors, carpenters, plumbers, elec- 
tricians, cleaners, and _ bootblacks, 
etc., in proportion to the Negro popu- 
lation. Moreover, a policy of voca- 
tional guidance has been evolved 
which has as its aim the direction of 
choices toward such occupations. 
While the writer appreciates the 
practical possibilities of such a policy 
yet he is convinced that a critical ap- 
praisal of this policy from a long- 
range point of view will disclose a 
sort of shortsightedness that can but 
end disastrously, if it works at all. It 
should be observed that the logical 
consequences of such a policy would 
be to create a situation in which each 
racial group would demand that its 
own members provide these services 
for its own group exclusively—thus 
shifting the basis of competition from 
that of ability to render service at the 
most reasonable price to that of race, 
or, where race is already involved, to 
further intensify it. Jews would de- 
mand that Jews perform such services 
for Jews; the Greeks, for the Greeks; 
the barbarians, for the barbarians; 
and so on. In time this policy would 
extend to other occupations. There is 
good reason to believe that a Jew 
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or a Greek who owns a factory or a 
mine would soon exclude all non-Jews 
or non-Greeks, and, eventually, that 
all whites would exclude all non- 
whites—except where the demand in 
any occupation exceeded the supply 
of white laborers. Such a condition 
leads to two consequences, both of 
which will be disastrous to Negroes: 
Either Negroes will be excluded en- 
tirely from occupations controlled by 
other racial groups, or they can ex- 
pect to enter only those occupations 
which the whites do not want—largely 
the most unstable and poorly paid. 
In either case, Negroes cannot obtain 
sufficient resources to support those 
occupations which consist mainly in 
contributing direct services to the 
Negro group. 

We very probably can never have 
a self-sufficient racial minority group 
in this country. Least of all is this 
possible for the most disadvantaged 
racial minority. Accordingly, it does 
not seem wise to pursue a policy of 
vocational guidance which can only 
be realized on the basis of economic 
self-sufficiency of the Negro group. 
Moreover, Negroes can least afford to 
follow a policy which, in a competi- 
tive economy based upon the best 
service for the lowest price, adds race 
to the basis of competition. Nor can 
they hope to succeed in combating 
the practice that includes race as a 
basis of competition by adopting a 
policy that increases the racial ele- 
ment. It appears, therefore, that the 
occupational future of the Negro is 
inextricably bound up with that of 
all other workers in the country 
without consideration of race, and 
that only a policy of vocational 
guidance which recognizes this fact 





can be of any real value to Negroes. 

Many other aspects of the guidance 
situation among Negroes might be 
enumerated and discussed. But it is 
not the purpose of the writer to give 
an exhaustive discussion of the sub- 
ject. We are content if sufficient illus- 
trations have been given to indicate 
that there is no more pressing need in 
the education of Negroes, at the pres- 
ent time, than the organization and 
administration of vocational guidance 
among Negroes, and that in the early 
stages the need for a sound long-range 
guidance philosophy is more pressing 
than the actual presence of elaborate 
guidance machinery, based upon ques- 
tionable assumptions. 

It should be recognized, and I think 
it is recognized, that our Negro 
schools have been singularly remiss in 
the attention they have given to this 
very important phase of education. 
Very few institutions have any defi- 
nitely organized guidance procedure 
at all. The few institutions that do 
have such machinery, and the many 
that claim they are doing something 
along this line, neither have an under- 
standing of the persons they are try- 
ing to guide, nor an adequate knowl- 
edge of the world into which they are 
attempting to direct their students, 
nor a critical understanding of the 
ultimate consequences of their guid- 
ance activities. It is the hope of the 
writer that the teachers and adminis- 
trators in Negro schools will begin to 
take more seriously this very im- 
portant phase of their educational re- 
sponsibility, and that they will im- 
mediately begin to possess them- 
selves of the requisite understanding 
of their students and of the world into 
which they are entering. 
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The Negro College Graduate: How and 
Where He Is Employed 


CHARLES 8S. JOHNSON 


Not so long ago Negro graduates 
of the arts colleges were referred to, 
with impressive cultural implications, 
as being college-bred. Ten years ago 
they were comparatively few in num- 
bers, and twenty years ago they were 
exceedingly and self-consciously rare. 
The term ‘“college-bred”’ was by no 
means a misnomer, for the Negro col- 
lege, under the close tutelage of mis- 
sionaries from the centers of New 
England culture, had really undertak- 
en the responsibility of overcoming 
the cultural and social lag of an entire 
race, by first removing selected sub- 
jects from their customary moorings 
and sending them back as leavening 
for the masses. The early pressure for 
products of the higher learning was 
more cultural than vocational and this 
determined, in considerable part, the 
character of the aspirants for this ex- 
perience as well as the careers ulti- 
mately to be engaged upon. In 1912, 
when the occupations of the first im- 
portant group of Negro college gradu- 
ates were studied, 84.6 per cent of 
them were in four fields: teaching, 
preaching, medicine, and law—with 
the first two occupations accounting 
for 73 per cent of the total. 

There was, as suggested, some rea- 
son for concentration in the fields of 
teaching and preaching apart from the 
theoretical limitation of vocational 
opportunities. The first urgency was 
clearly social, and as the multiplica- 
tion of Negro teachers to reach mass 





numbers grew apace, the emphasis 
both personal and educational tended 
to shift to the extent that the college 
experience is now sought primarily as 
a phase of and an aid to individual 
careers. This development is not 
greatly different from that of Ameri- 
can education generally. The early 
schools avowedly sought to develop 
leaders; more recently an important 
added objective has been that of de- 
veloping a culturally well-rounded 
member of society. Leadership is 
more readily associated with teaching 
and preaching as professional fields 
than with engineering or business, or 
even the private practice of medicine, 
despite the social benefits inherent in 
medical skill. 

In this difference of occupational 
and educational emphasis must, of 
course, be taken into account the lack 
of a sustaining clientele for Negro pro- 
fessionals in the earlier period; the 
influence of habit and customary de- 
pendence for cultural leadership upon 
interested white persons; the influence 
of existing patterns of success among 
Negroes themselves; and the stage of 
development in new professional lines 
generally. It does not even now appear 
that the patterns of Negro occupa- 
tional expansion represent anything 
peculiar to Negro status or psychol- 
ogy; rather does it seem that they 
follow the general patterns at a dis- 
tance. In this lag the vices as well as 
the virtues of American educational 
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policy have been rather blindly copied. 

The problem of vocations for Negro 
college graduates is in an important 
manner related to the recent striking 
increases in enrollment in the liberal 
arts colleges. This increase has not 
been limited to Negro colleges. In 
1890, for example, the total college 
enrollment was 122,000, or one in 
every 513 of the population, and in 
1933 it was approximately 1,000,000. 


Negroes in the population. By 1933 
the total enrollment in colleges was 
in excess of 27,000, with some 25,000 
of these in Negro colleges. This is one 
college student for every 440 of the 
Negro population, and one to every 
49 of the Negro population of college 
age. 

The statistical differences in the 
ratios for white and Negro College 
graduates are not merely numerical 


























TABLE I 
OccuPATIONS oF 5,512 Nearo CoLLEGE AND PROFESSIONAL GRADUATES 
Male Female | Total 
General Occupational Division Was. a Num- Bar Num- Per 

ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
Agriculture 24 Be i 2 a 26 .6 
Transportation and Communication 72 2.0 2 A 74 1.3 
Public Service 27 8 5 3 32 6 
Professional Service 2,567 73.0 | 1,412 70.8 | 3,979 72.2 
Domestic Service 68 1.9 18 9 86 1.6 
Manufacturing and Mechanical 41 1.2 11 .6 52 9 
Trade 266 7.6 24 ee 290 5.3 
Clerical 75 2.1 50 2.5 125 2.3 
Miscellaneous 160 4.5 299 15.0 459 8.3 
Combination Occupation 81 2.3 12 6 93 1 Py 
Unemployed 108 oe 129 6.5 237 4.3 
Il 3 Bi 3 ok 6 me | 
Retired 11 3 2 aa 13 oa 
Occupation not Given 16 4 2 < 13 2 
Total 3,518 | 100.0 | 1,994 | 100.0 | 5,512 | 100.0 

















The latter figure represents one col- 
lege student to each 120 of the general 
population, or one to every 15 persons 
of college age. Although the confusion 
in classification of Negro schools giv- 
ing courses on a strictly college level 
makes early totals for Negroes some- 
what uncertain, the Atlanta Univer- 
sity study, by W. E. B. DuBois, noted 
an enrollment of 726 students in the 
34 institutions which appeared capa- 
ble of carrying on such work. It is 
safe to place the number in 1900, in- 
cluding those in Northern colleges, at 
1,000 or less, or one in every 9,815 


abstractions, for it happens not infre- 
quently that the weight of this differ- 
ence has a direct effect upon vocations 
for Negroes, especially where the fac- 
tor of education is given importance. 
During 1933 there were nearly as 
many white doctors of philosophy as 
Negro bachelors of arts. In a situation 
of competition on the basis of units 
of educational preparation alone, the 
Negro graduates would be _ over- 
whelmed. There is, however, a certain 
protection in the social practice which 
restrains the white graduates from 
seeking positions in the Negro field. 


(helper crocus 
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At the same time it restrains Negroes tions and 104 different female occupa- 
from extensive participation in the tions are represented. However, 72.2 
wider range of professional vocations. per cent of these were in strictly pro- 


: fessional fields, and about 40 per cent 
Occupations or Necro CoLLEcE in the field of education alone. The 


GRADUATES gross distribution is indicated in 
In a classificationapparently sosim- Table [. 
ple as that of the occupational dis- The inclusion of the professional 


tribution of Negro college graduates schools in the totals would be expected 
there arise several difficulties. Not all to increase the professional group, and 
Negro “colleges and universities” ac- unnaturally for any measure of college 
tually do, or have consistently done graduates. There are only two such 
over the years, work above the second- _ professional schools, and over the past 


TABLE II 


OccuUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES OF PRIVATE AND STATE COLLEGES AND 
FROM THE SPECIAL SAMPLE COMPARED 








4,562 Graduates 7,083 Graduates 5,512 Negro 





of Negro of Negro College Grad- 

Private Private and uates from 

Colleges State Colleges Questionnaires 
Agriculture 3 1 PR 5 
Transportation and Communication 1.6 2.0 1.4 
Public Service 6 4 6 
Professional Service 76.4 74.2 76.3 
Domestic Service 9 1.2 1.6 
Manufacturing and Mechanical 8 1.2 1.0 
Trade 7.2 5.3 5.6 
Clerical 1 1.5 2.4 
Miscellaneous 8.3 10.5 8.8 
Combination Occupation 9 8 1.8 





ary level; and not all such institutions eight or ten years, during which time 
offering collegiate work at present are nearly half of the graduates have been 
of equal grade. As a working basis turned out, the requirement of a col- 
for this study the graduates included lege base has been increasingly im- 
are those from the collegiate depart- portant for registration in a profes- 
ments only of 56 Negro institutions. sional school. Moreover, the voca- 
In this group of institutions are in- tions of a large number of the grad- 
cluded all of the major Negro colleges. uates of the colleges, with or without 
The occupation totals of the study professional schools, has been deter- 
include about two-thirds of the known mined by the professional schools. 
Negro graduates of 116 Northern in- There is available, however, a useful 
stitutions. check on this in two other sets of 

The present range of occupations is _ figures. One of these includes the grad- 
wide, but the close concentration in  uates of private Negro colleges alone, 
a few fields is significant. In a total of and the other combines these gradu- 
5,512 Negro college and professional ates with those from such state col- 
graduates 204 different male occupa-  leges as have offered work on a col- 
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legiate level. The occupational dis- 
tribution of the graduates is practi- 
cally the same, with the state school 


lowed by these graduates, and includ- 
ing the principal occupations. Here it 
is apparent that agriculture, the nat- 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER AND PER CENT OF THE GRADUATES IN THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 
Srupy IN CERTAIN SpEciIFIc OccUPATIONS 








Graduates in College Graduate Study 





Occupations 








Number Per Cent 
Agriculture 26 0.5 
Mail Clerks and Carriers 63 1.2 
Authors, Editors, Etc. 30 0.6 
Music Teachers, Musicians 70 1.3 
Clergymen 161 3.1 
Lawyers 186 3.6 
Librarians 40 0.8 
Natural Scientists 12 0.2 
Technical Engineers 8 0.2 
Social Work and Religious Executives 49 0.9 
Social Workers 92 1.3 
Teachers, Unspecified 781 15.0 
Teachers, Elementary 191 3.7 
Teachers, High School 443 8.5 
Teachers, Vocational 175 3.4 
Teachers, College 237 4.5 
School Principals, Supervisors 241 4.6 
College Officials 45 0.9 
College Presidents 22 0.4 
Physicians 646 12.4 
Dentists 392 7.5 
Business Officials 28 0.5 
Insurance Officials and Agents 74 1.4 
Real Estate Officials and Agents 13 0.2 
Undertakers 23 0.4 
Druggists, Pharmacists 111 2.1 
Retail Dealers 22 0.4 
Accountants, Bookkeepers, etc. 34 Ona 
Secretaries 29 0.6 
Stenographers 13 0.2 
Officer Clerks 42 0.8 
Housewives 240 4.6 
Other 676 13.0 
Total 5,216 100.0 





graduates sending a few more to such 
non-professional fields as agriculture, 
transportation and communication, 
manufacturing and mechanical fields. 

A more detailed picture is provided 
in a listing of certain occupations fol- 


ural sciences, and business, while hav- 
ing no such natural limitation on num- 
bers as, for example, the vocation of 
college president, have drawn ex- 
tremely few of these graduates; that 
the proportion of clergymen with col- 
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lege backgrounds is not only less than 
it was twenty years ago, but less than 
that of lawyers, elementary school 
teachers and housewives today; and 
that there are more railway mail clerks 
and carriers than business men, ex- 
cluding the field of insurance. 


Sex Differences in Vocations 


Table III does not separate these 
graduates by sex, but it was found 
that 59 per cent of all women gradu- 


social workers, 70 per cent of the ele- 
mentary school teachers, and 64 per 
cent of the high school teachers are 
women. 


Vocations of Negro Graduates of 
Northern and Southern 
Schools Compared 


Certain slight but significant differ- 
ences are observed in the occupational 
distribution of graduates of Northern 
and Southern colleges. It will be noted 


TABLE IV 


CoMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES OF NORTHERN SCHOOLS AND 
oF SOUTHERN PrivaTE COLLEGES 








Graduates of Northern Graduates of Southern 














Schools Private Colleges 
Occupations 
Number __— Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Agriculture 20 RY 17 4 
Manufacturing 10 8 28 6 
Transportation and Communication 8 BY 75 1.6 
Public Service 13 1 32 on 
Professional Service 876 74.9 3,612 77.8 
Trade 69 5.9 337 7.3 
Domestic Service 8 <t 42 9 
Clerical 21 1.8 67 1.4 
Miscellaneous 134 11.5 387 8.3 
Combination Occupations 10 8 45 9 
Total 1,169 4,642 





ates and 27 per cent of all male gradu- 
ates are in the field of education. In 
the field of medicine, which accounts 
for 27.1 per cent of the graduates, only 
2.5 per cent of the women graduates 
are engaged. Women graduates are 
likewise negligible in the field of law. 
There are three times as many male 
as female vocational teachers, and 
twice as many athletic directors. One 
in every 15 high school principals, one 
in every 5 elementary school prin- 
cipals, and one in every 20 college 
presidents is a woman. On the other 
hand, 77 per cent of the librarians and 
assistant librarians, 77 per cent of the 


that about twice as many graduates 
from the Northern schools go into 
public service, although the actual 
numbers of those from Northern 
schools is smaller. More Southern 
graduates go into trade. In the broad 
divisions of the general classification 
the proportions for other fields are 
about the same for Northern and 
Southern graduates. However, if we 
select certain specific vocations under 
professions and trade, notable differ- 
ences appear. Twice as many North- 
ern as Southern students go into law, 
and three times as many go into social 
work and music. Seven times as many 
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Southern as Northern graduates go 
into the ministry, and over eight times 
as many go into public school teach- 
ing. The Southern graduates also show 
larger relative proportions inmedicine. 
All the chemists and engineers come 
ultimately from the Northern schools. 
Half of the Northern graduates classi- 
fied under Trade are druggists. On the 
other hand, the Southern graduates 
are nearly twice as important in the 
field of insurance. 

Graduates of Northern white 
schools exceed graduates of Negro 
schools in the proportion of persons in 
journalism, social work, college teach- 
ers, the practice and teaching of music, 
teaching of industrial arts, civil and 
mechanical engineering, chemistry, 
pharmacy and undertaking. Gradu- 
ates of Negro colleges exceed North- 
ern graduates in the proportion of 
persons in elementary school teaching, 
preaching, medicine, school principal- 
ships, library science, executive busi- 
ness posts, insurance, and as presi- 
dents of colleges. The Northern gradu- 
ates who are college teachers are lo- 
cated in the South as are about half 
of the women graduates of Northern 
schools who are public school teachers. 


Vocations of Negro and White College 
Graduates Compared 


In 1900 the total graduates of 37 
representative colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States' were dis- 
tributed as follows among the major 
professions: teaching, which had taken 
a rapid rise during the preceding 25 
years, had 25 per cent of the gradu- 


1 Burrit B. Bailey, Professional Distribu- 
tton of College and University Graduates, 
(U.S. Bureau of Education Bull. No. 19, 
1912) Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 
1912. 


ates; commercial pursuits, showing 
also a phenomenal rise, had 20 per 
cent; law was declining in importance 
and taking 15 per cent; medicine, in- 
creasing slightly, was taking about 6.5 
per cent; and the ministry, which for 
over 200 years had held a high posi- 
tion, was taking only about 5.5 per 
cent, the lowest in the history of the 
profession in America. Engineering 
was showing a slow but consistent rise 
and had about 5.5 per cent of the 
graduates. 

At the same period the Negro grad- 
uates were relatively twice as numer- 
ous as white graduates in teaching; 
three times as numerous in the minis- 
try; with about the same proportions 
in medicine. There were a third as 
many Negro as white graduates in 
law, one-sixth as many in business, 
and no Negroes in engineering. In 
1932 the proportion of Negro gradu- 
ates in teaching had begun to ap- 
proach the 1900 general distribution, 
with 40 per cent as compared with an 
earlier 53.0 per cent; while the pro- 
portions going into the ministry had 
dropped considerably below, and those 
in medicine increased beyond the 1900 
general distribution. 

In the case of Negro women gradu- 
ates, comparisons with white women 
graduates of land grant colleges show 
39.9 per cent of the white women in 
the teaching field as compared with 
53 per cent of the Negro women. In 
non-teaching fields the percentages for 
both are low, not exceeding 3.9 per 
cent in any case. The Negro women 
have relatively fewer numbers in li- 
brary work, science, and editing and 
writing, and relatively more in social 
work, health work and in the fine 
arts. 
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WuHerE Necro GRADUATES WoRK 


The geographical distribution of 
Negro college graduates is compiled 
from records of 18,918 of these grad- 
uates. Twelve Southern states? with 
a total Negro population of 8,579,595 
in 1930, have 10,025, or 53.0 per cent 
of the 18,918 graduates. The border 
states? have 4,088, or 21.6 per cent. 
The Northern states have 4,310, or 
22.8 per cent, and the Western states 
495, or 2.6 per cent. In terms of Negro 
population density, the 12 Southern 
states have 11.9 graduates, the North- 
ern states 21.8, the Western states 
23.1, and the border states 36.5 per 
10,000 Negro population. 

It is perhaps significant that 12 
Southern states with 72 per cent of 
the Negro population have only 53 
per cent of the college graduates; and 
the border states, with only 9 per cent 
of the Negro population, have 21.6 per 
cent of these graduates. It suggests 
this border area as more hospitable 
to these graduates vocationally. With 
the field of teaching providing occupa- 
tions for so large a number this can 
be understood. There is no formal 
racial segregation of the public schools 
in the Northern states (although in 
effect segregation frequently occurs) 
and no particular demand for Negro 
teachers. On the other hand, the low 
level of public school salaries for Ne- 
groes in most of the Southern states, 
and a social climate not wholly invit- 
ing to the young Negro graduates, 
have in large measure been responsible 


2 Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia. 

3 Delaware, District of Columbia, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, West 
Virginia. 


for a drift to other sections. The bor- 
der states, while insisting upon sep- 
arate schools which require Negro 
teachers, yet offer a more nearly equal 
salary basis, and a greater measure of 
social tolerance for this element of 
the Negro population. 

What is true of teaching is in con- 
siderable part true of medicine and 
law. It is in the border states, where 
segregation has been a matter of ac- 
tive policy, rather than of fixed cus- 
tom and accommodation, that a Negro 
clientele for Negro professionals has 
been most promptly and readily built 
up. 

Excluding the numerically impor- 
tant teachers and preachers, the mal- 
distribution of Negro college gradu- 
ates in other vocations is even more 
striking. Thirty-two per cent of all 
the Negro physicians are located in 
metropolitan centers, chiefly in the 
North, in which only 13 per cent of 
the Negro population live. Fifty-eight 
per cent of the Negro lawyers are in 
the North, where only 22 per cent of 
the Negro population reside, and most 
of these lawyers are in six states. Of 
the trained social workers, 60.9 per 
cent are working in the North. The 
librarians alone seem to be normally 
distributed, with 83 per cent of their 
number in the Southern states. 


VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 
AND OUTLOOK 


Students of population migrations 
have observed that periods of pros- 
perity in one area draw surplus popu- 
lations in a stream from less prosper- 
ous areas, but almost always there is 
a period during which the flow of im- 
migration is accelerated after the 
point of surfeit has been reached. A 








similar type of situation is observed 
in the colleges with respect to prepara- 
tion for vocations. The early and 
justifiable emphasis upon preachers 
and teachers, and, to a lesser extent, 
doctors and lawyers, and the ready 
absorption of these, frequently in 
spite of inadequate preparation, have 
served to establish these occupations 
as the only spheres of vocational se- 
curity. In turn they have offered the 
outstanding patterns of success by 
which to guide the vocational choice 
of new recruits to the colleges. 
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6,513 Negro high school seniors be- 
tween 1929 and 1932. When these oc- 
cupational choices are compared with 
the actualoccupational range of 12,035 
college, professional, and vocational 
school graduates, there is an extra- 
ordinary correspondence, as Table V 
shows. 

A rough indication is offered of the 
difference between aspiration and ac- 
tuality in these figures. Despite the 
fact that the actual occupations open 
to Negroes may influence the occupa- 
tional choice, on the whole, those in- 


TABLE V 


CoMPARISON OF VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF 6,513 NEGRo HiaH ScHoou SENIORS WITH THE 
AcTUAL VOCATIONS OF 12,035 COLLEGE, PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GRAD- 
UATES (EXPRESSED IN PER CxNnTs) 








College and Vocational 





Occupational Field High School Seniors Graduates 
Agriculture 12 PY 
Manufacturing 12.6 12.3 
Transportation and Communication 1.9 ye § 
Public Service cb 0.58 
Professional Service 69.2 61.6 
Trade 3.5 We 
Domestic Service 0.9 1.4 
Clerical Service 7.9 2.0 

1.2 18.5 


Other 





Although it has been repeatedly 
asserted by college administrators 
that the choice of vocation is seldom 
made until the later years of college, 
and not always then, it is a curious 
fact that the actual vocations of Negro 
college graduates corresponds not only 
with the choices as indicated in the 
later college years, but with choices as 
indicated in the high school. More- 
over, these choices show a consistent 
narrowness of range which can reflect 
neither individual ability nor voca- 
tional opportunity. It will perhaps be 
instructive to examine some of these 
figures. We have access to the results 
of tests of the vocational choices of 


terested in certain fields as indicated 
by the high school choices appear to 
get into them as indicated by the 
actual number of college and voca- 
tional graduates who are actually en- 
gaged in such occupations. 

The demand for trained persons in 
the familiar fields has been so great 
in the past it has been possible for 
many to enter upon them with a fair 
measure of success, but without any 
special ability for these professions. 
Competition has not been extremely 
keen, the schools in which many of 
them were prepared were not up to 
the standard of a good college, the 
requirements of their Negro clientele 





n 
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were not expecially high, and the re- 
quirement of the certifying authori- 
ties even less exacting. With the in- 
creasing numbers of these graduates, 
and increased efficiency of the schools, 
there is appearing, perhaps for the 
first time, a test of fitness which will 
eliminate many who are unfit for 
these professions which are being 
chosen now so largely on the basis of 
the positions most likely to be open, 
rather than upon interest or aptitude. 
Such a situation will eventually com- 
pel experimentation in new fields 
where racial prejudice -is least likely 
to interfere seriously with careers. 
But such inclination to experimenta- 
tion in or broadening of the occupa- 
tional range is not yet conspicuously 
in evidence, either in the high schools 
or in the colleges. 


The Expansion of Vocational 
Opportunities 


The consistency of the occupation 
profile of college and _ professional 
graduates, from all schools, suggests 
the desirability of projecting these 
trends against what appear to be oc- 
cupational demands. Questions arise 
as to just how far the production of 
various professionals can or should 
go; what fields should be more ur- 
gently developed than others; and at 
what rate the schools are meeting 
these demands through their gradu- 
ates. 

The Field of Medicine-——The pro- 
fessional field, because of its size, is of 
first importance. In 1930, there were 
3,805 Negro physicians. About 40 per 
cent of them received their medical 
degrees after 1914. There is one white 
physician for 728 of the white popu- 
lation and one Negro physician for 


3,127 of the Negro population. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 the number of 
Negro physicians increased from 3,495 
to 3,805, a gain of 310, but the rate 
of increase was not as great as that of 
the Negro population. The ratio, thus, 
changed from one physician to each 
2,993 Negroes in 1920 to one in 3,127 
in 1930. In 1932 the number of Negro 
physicians graduated was 115, and 
the year before 102. This is a rate of 
a little over 1,000 a decade. Indeed, 
the rate has not changed materially 
since the decade 1910-1920. Instead 
of 1,000 new physicians since 1920, 
however, the actual increase was just 
about a third of that number. 
Mortality and perhaps a small 
amount of retirement and, most im- 
portant, a reduction in the rate of 
graduates, chiefly from Northern 
schools, have held down the actual 
increase. It would require an annual 
rate of 1,550 graduates in medicine 
to equal the present ratio of white 
physicians to the white population. 
This is over five times the present de- 
cennial rate of graduation. It should 
be noted, however, that the Negro 
population, because of its lower level 
of income, is not equally able to sup- 
port physicians although its mortality 
rate indicates an even larger demand 
for doctors. Moreover, many white 
physicians have Negro patients while 
the reverse is not true to the same 
degree for Negro physicians. What- 
ever the margin of difference in eco- 
nomic well-being between the white 
and Negro populations, it is evident 
that the number of Negro physicians 
is yet extremely low. Merely to keep 
pace with Negro population growth 
4.7 per cent more, or 177 physicians 
should be produced decennially, and 
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to approximate one-fourth of the 
white ratio an annual average of 475 
physicians is demanded. This is 360 
more than were graduated during 
1932. Much of the apparent satura- 
tion in the field of medicine is due to 
maldistribution. While this is a situa- 
tion common to both white and Negro 
physicians, it is perhaps more con- 
spicuous in the case of the Negro. 

The Teaching Profession.—The field 
of teaching is interesting from still an- 
other angle. The disparity in white 
and Negro ratios is by no means as 
great as in the case of physicians. The 
significant difference appears in the 
equipment of the Negro teachers. The 
respective ratios are one white teach- 
er to each 111 of the white population, 
and one Negro teacher to each 218 of 
the Negro population. There is about 
a 100 per cent difference which, under 
the circumstances may be attributed 
in considerable part to the differences 
in expenditures for the education of 
whites and Negroes in the separate 
school states of the South. In the 
North the fact that Negro teachers 
are not employed on a large scale also 
operates to increase the disparity. 
However, of the elementary teachers 
in positions 47 per cent have less than 
high school training and 88 per cent 
no more than two years of college 
work or its equivalent.‘ 

The problem seems quite definitely 
one of replacing poorer teachers with 
better trained ones. This process is 
being both stimulated and enforced 
by the accrediting agencies and the 
state and local boards responsible for 
certification of teachers, but without 


‘Fred McCuistion, The South’s Negro 
Teaching Force. Nashville: Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, 1931. 


corresponding improvement in the 
level of salaries, buildings, and equip- 
ment. As these requirements are made 
more rigid there is a movement of 
these graduates into the high schools 
and the elementary schools. 

There is evidence of a disposition of 
these graduates to enter elementary 
schools in the fact that such teachers 
constitute the largest single group of 
Negro college graduates, and in the 
fact that such states as Maryland, 
Oklahoma, the District of Columbia, 
and Texas, in which salaries are mod- 
erately good, have the highest propor- 
tions of these college graduates. 

Although about 20 per cent of the 
college graduates have gone into the 
elementary field of teaching, only 12 
per cent of the present teachers are 
college graduates. The proportion va- 
ries by states, due to a number of 
factors, but in general the states which 
come closest to matching salaries and 
equipment with requirements show 
highest proportions of these gradu- 
ates. North Carolina may be taken as 
an example of a fairly progressive 
Southern state inthe matter of Negro 
education. Sanders,’ in his study of 
Negro Child Welfare in North Caro- 
lina, gives the educational status of 
the Negro teachers, which may be 
stated in the following percentages: 


1921-22 1930-31 

Less than 4 years of 

High School 50.7 14.7 
Average of one year of 

college 34.7 35.0 
Two and 3 years of 

college 11.5 31.6 
Four or more years of 

college 3.1 18.7 


Further comparison with the Jones® 
figures in his study of the Negro 
5 W. B. Sanders, Negro Child Welfare in 


North Carolina. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1933, p. 310. 
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schools in the Southern states reveals 
that in 1926 the number having less 
than four years of high school had 
dropped to 37 per cent, while 30 per 
cent had only completed high school, 
and 33 per cent had completed from 
one to four years of college studies. 
Practically all of the first group with- 
out high school diplomas were teach- 
ing in rural schools and formed 45 per 
cent of all the rural teachers in the 
states. The proportion of these teach- 
ers was also greatest (70 per cent) in 
one-teacher schools. These figures 
from the two studies clearly indicate 
the changing trends in the education 
of teachers. 

A notable influence on the number 
of college graduates in the elementary 
teaching forces, significant in this con- 
nection, is the presence of standard 
colleges. Thus, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Texas show high propor- 
tions which may be more readily ex- 
plained on this basis than that of 
higher state salaries for teachers. 
However, Kentucky, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas also offer superior 
salaries, and show correspondingly 
high proportions of college graduates. 

Some changes are already being 
noted in the use of college graduates 
in the schools of certain states. In 
1928 only 5 per cent of the elementary 
teaching force of Florida were college 
graduates. This had increased to 9.4 
per cent in 1930. In Tennessee, one of 
the states with a considerable propor- 
tion of Negro college graduates in the 
field of teaching, it is interesting to 
note that among the Negroes teaching 
in the elementary city and county 





*L. G. E. Jones, Negro Schools in the 
Southern States. London: Clarendon Press, 
1928, p. 124. 


schools in 1932, 11.4 per cent were 
four-year college graduates. If the 
Negro rate were equalized with that 
of the white it would mean, theoreti- 
cally at least, an absorption possibility 
amounting to 1,051 college graduates, 
without regard to the normal increase 
in the volume demand for teachers. 

The differences are much greater in 
many other states. For example, in 
Georgia in 1930, only 2,451 of Geor- 
gia’s 5,506 Negro teachers, or 40 per 
cent, held any teaching certificates of 
any sort. Of the number holding cer- 
tificates 60 per cent had the lowest 
type issued, and 104, or about 4.3 
per cent, held the professional college 
certificate, 285, or about 11.6 per cent, 
held the professional normal, and 344, 
or 14 per cent, held the professional 
elementary certificate. Among the 
white teachers 86 per cent had certif- 
icates of some sort, as compared with 
40 per cent of the Negroes; 11.8 held 
professional college certificates as com- 
pared with the Negroes’ 4.3 per cent. 

Choice, at present, directs the Ne- 
gro A.B. toward the high school rather 
than toward either the college, to 
which he once aspired, or to the ele- 
mentary school, to which he must 
eventually aspire if the present occu- 
pational emphasis is continued. 

Two important studies are at hand 
which give the present training of high 
school teachers in Texas’ and Tennes- 
see.s These are states which rank 


7 Harry B. Lane, ‘‘The Present Status of 
Secondary Education for Negroes in Tex- 
as.’ An Unpublished Master’s thesis. Los 
Snaaiens University of Southern California, 

93 


8 T. K. Borders, ‘‘The Status of Teach- 
ers in the Approved Four-Year Negro High 
Schools of Tennessee 1931—1932.’”’ An Un- 
— Master’s Thesis. Ann Arbor: 

niversity of Michigan, 1932. 
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higher than most Southern states in 
the numbers of college graduates and 
in expenditures for Negro education. 
In Texas two types of schools are con- 
sidered; those in the independent 
school districts and those in the 
common school districts. The figures 
are for the years 1929-1930, and are 


as compared with 10.0 per cent of the 
white rural teachers. The complete 
table, as drawn up by Dr. U. G. 
Leavell of The George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, shows the following 
difference between white and Negro 
teachers for each of the years between 
high school and college graduation: 

















White Negro 
Training 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
College Graduate 838 10.0 32 4.4 
Three years college 357 4.3 35 4.8 
Two years College 1,345 16.2 259 35.8 
One year college 1,529 18.4 100 13.8 
Less than one year 4,245 ee 299 AB 
Total 8,314 100.0 725 100.0 





given comparatively for white and 
Negro schools. Among the high school 
teachers in the common school dis- 
tricts 4.5 per cent of the Negroes are 
graduates of no schools, 17.8 per cent 
are graduates of high schools, and 
47.9 per cent are graduates of colleges 
or universities. 

In the approved four-year Negro 
high schools of Tennessee there are 
118 principals and teachers, of which 
number 107, or 91 per cent have at 
least a bachelor’s degree. Seventy- 
seven per cent of the Negro principals 
and 85 per cent of the white principals 
of Tennessee have bachelors’ degrees. 
The combined principal-teacher Negro 
group in Tennessee, amounting to 91 
per cent of the total, is slightly less 
than in Virginia, where it is 95 per 
cent, and greater than in Texas and 
North Carolina where it is 62 per cent 
and 80 per cent, respectively. In Ken- 
tucky, which is regarded as a border 
state, 32 or 4.4 per cent of the 725 
Negro teachers in the rural schools 
of 100 counties are college graduates, 


There is still another prospect to be 
considered in connection with the re- 
placement of untrained teachers. This 
is the supply of teachers in relation 
to the teacher-pupil ratio within some 
successful working range. This ratio 
decreased from 67 pupils per teacher 
in 1912-13 to 50 in 1921-1922, and 
to 47 in 1928-1929. If this trend con- 
tinues and we regard 30 pupils per 
teacher as an ideal working pupil load, 
some further speculations seem perti- 
nent. In 1930 the total elementary 
and high school population between 
5 and 17 years of age was 2,380,086. 
This number, on the basis of 30 pupils 
per teacher, would demand a total of 
79,337 teachers. This included, of 
course, only those children in school. 
Recent legislation restricting child 
labor will no doubt have some im- 
portant reflection in increased school 
attendance, and promises to force ex- 
pansion of elementary and high school 
programs, even if the ratio of students 
to teachers does not continue to de- 
cline. The census enumeration of Ne- 
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gro teachers for high and elementary 
schools in 1930 shows 54,683, which is 
24,654 less than would be required on 
a slightly more efficient basis of opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Fred McCuistion estimates 
that 6,310 more Negro teachers are 
needed now in 15 Southern states. If 
an estimate is based upon the total 
Negro children of school age rather 
than upon those in school, using 30 pu- 
pils per teacher as a fair total, 23,729 
additional teachers would be needed 
in the states in the South alone. This 
prospect is only realizable, however, 
through consolidation of the many 
one-room schools, and the erection of 
new buildings, modernization of the 
present school system, and an increase 
in the salaries of Negro teachers. 

The Ministry—The ministry, so 
far as occupations go, is the next 
largest of the professions to teaching. 
It is the only professional occupation 
where the number of Negro profes- 
sionals to population is larger than for 
the white population. There were 
26,034 Negro ministers in 1930. This 
was one Negro clergyman for every 
475 of the Negro population, as com- 
pared with 878 of the white popula- 
tion, relatively about twice as many 
Negro as white clergymen. 

The educational preparation of the 
bulk of ministers is less than that of 
any other group among the profes- 
sions. Perhaps the best recent figures 
dealing with the education of Negro 
clergymen are those in the study by 
Mays and Nicholson of the Negro 
church.? In a group of 591 urban min- 
isters distributed in the Northern and 


*B. E. Mays and J. W. Nicholson, The 
Negro’s Church. New York: Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research, 1933. 





Southern cities, there were 427, or 
72.3 per cent, who had no degree of 
any kind, collegiate or seminary. Nine 
and three-tenths per cent had A.B. 
degrees, 9.3 per cent A.B. and B.D. 
degrees, 4.1 per cent B.D. degrees 
only, 3.7 per cent B.Th. degrees, and 
1.3 per cent both A.B. and B.Th. de- 
grees. The urban ministers represent 
a considerably higher level of training 
than the rural ministers. According to 
C. Luther Fry’s analysis in 1926 of 
the census data of religious bodies, 80 
per cent of the white urban ministers 
and 38 per cent of the Negro ministers 
have degrees of some kind; 47 per 
cent of the white rural ministers and 
17 per cent of the Negro rural minis- 
ters have some type of degree. The 
difference between the church study 
and the census report is very largely 
explained by the incorrect claim of de- 
grees on the part of 11 or 12 per cent 
of the ministers.!° 

The fact that the proportion of 
younger men (20-34 years of age) 
holding degrees is almost twice as 
great as that of the older ministers 
(from 40 to 60 years of age) suggests 
not only a trend toward greater prep- 
aration for the ministry, but the 
possibilities of this profession for larg- 
er numbers of graduates. It is esti- 
mated that at present only about 50 
Negro college men are entering the 
ministry annually," and a check of 
occupational choices, involving 2,099 
replies from college students indicates 
that less than 4 per cent were con- 
sidering this field as a vocation. 


10 Dr. Mark May, as a result of his study 
of 2,376 white ministers, placed 23 per cent 
of their claimed degrees in the doubtful 
column. 

_ 1B. E, Mays and J. W. Nicholson, op. 
cut, 
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Since the present trends in the min- 
istry seem to warrant only a replace- 
ment of the untrained ministers by 
those who have training, rather than 
the opening up of more churches and 
increasing the burden of an already 
overchurched Negro group, some ap- 
proximation of the numbers needed 
can be made. 

If it is true that 27.7 per cent of 
the total Negro ministers in the coun- 
try have either college or theological 
degrees, there would be at least 23 
per cent more needed to approximate 
the percentage for the white ministers. 
Expressed in figures there would thus 
be a need for 3,905 college-trained 
ministers to bring the ratio to that of 
the white population which in itself 
is low. 

Business as a Vocation.—The field 
of business has slowly been drawing 
in college graduates. The Atlanta 
University study of 1910 shows that 
of 657 Negro college graduates who 
gave their vocations only 20, or about 
3.0 per cent, were in business, as com- 
pared with 5.3 per cent as indicated 
by the present study. The total of 
Negro business men who are college 
graduates is not known. An analysis 
of the Negroes included in Who’s Who 
in Colored America provides some 
slight indication of trends, in the 
absence of other data. Presumably 
only outstanding Negro business men 
are included in this directory, al- 
though many appear who can claim 
scarcely more than local distinction. 
Of a total of 1,395 men, 107, or 7.6 
per cent, are in trade, and of the 84 
in trade presumably successfully, 
whose education was given, 30 or 35.7 
per cent had a bachelor’s degree or 
more. Assuming that those who did 


not give their education were of less 
than college grade, 28.0 per cent of 
these are college graduates and more. 

Professor Paul K. Edward’s study 
of the Southern urban Negro con- 
sumer” includes an analysis of the 
least successful and most successful 
types of Negro business. The grocers 
studied had highest “mortality” ; 45.7 
per cent had never taken a stock in- 
ventory and only 25.7 per cent of them 
had ever benefited through quantity 
purchases of merchandise, either for 
immediate or for future delivery. He 
also found that the education of 57.1 
per cent of them had ended with 
grammar grades. The druggists, on the 
other hand, had the most successful 
businesses. Ten out of 11 places vis- 
ited had at least one college graduate. 
The growing consciousness of the need 
to become economically more self- 
supporting makes this a field for con- 
siderably larger expansion for college 
graduates. 

Agriculture.—Agriculture has lost 
the value of such development as 
trained workers, either in the réle of 
scientific farmers, demonstration a- 
gents, or farm directors might bring. 
It is a field which, in the process of 
education, has scattered its own sons 
most widely among all the other oc- 
cupations. The prospect of some fun- 
damental changes in this disorganized 
field suggests the need for more trained 
Negroes in it, as demonstration agents, 
scientific farmers, and directors of co- 
operative farming ventures. 

Social Work.—Professional social 
work is a new field evolving in a way 
from voluntary social and religious 


12 Paul K. Edwards, The Southern Urban 
Negro as a Consumer. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1932. 
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activities for which no special training 
has in the past been demanded. The 
field represents, even at present, a 
wide array of stages of educational 
preparation, with indication of in- 
creasing numbers of college graduates. 
An excellent index to the present pro- 
portions of such trained personnel is 
in the record of the various Young 
Men’s and Women’s Christian Associ- 
ations. In the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association only 38 per cent of 
the 64 Negro executives have college 
degrees. Among the white executives 
of the organizations 51 per cent have 
degrees. The interest of the Associa- 
tion in such training and general edu- 
cation is increasing, and of the Negro 
recruits of the past five years 61 per 
cent have been college graduates. Of 
the present Negro graduates who are 
executives, half have Master’s degrees. 
In the Negro branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association there are 
121 executives and workers. Seventy- 
four, or 61.2 per cent, are college 
graduates. Thirty-four, or 28.0 per 
cent, of this group have had some col- 
lege training, while 10.8 per cent have 
only had a negligible form of educa- 
tion. These two fields have still some 
replacements to make in order to have 
their staffs working on an efficient 
basis. 

Such social organizations as the 
Urban Leagues practically demand 
that their workers, as well as execu- 
tives, should be college graduates, and 
in an increasing degree, trained pro- 
fessionally in social work. The Atlanta 
School of Social Work, the outstand- 
ing Negro training school for this field, 


13 Marian Cuthbert, ‘““The Negro Branch 
Executive,” Woman’s Press Magazine, 
April, 1932. 


now admits only those students who 
have their college degrees. It can be 
said that the majority of Negro social 
workers in the Northern states are 
college graduates. 

The social workers who may be 

classed as public health nurses require 
the background of college training 
along with their special training. In 
these fields adequate training is con- 
stantly being stressed by agencies 
with increasing requirement for work- 
ers. An indication of this is the state- 
ment of Wm. C. Headrick, Director 
of the Welfare Division of the State 
of Tennessee :4 
Social welfare work is rather new and the 
task of the social worker poorly understood. 
The workers have not always had adequate 
training and are not always accorded pro- 
fessional recognition, which is necessary to 
effective work. 
Similar comment on the inadequate 
training and demand for Negro social 
workers may be found in the Sanders 
study, in which is stressed the de- 
mand for educated social workers 
throughout the South. Very little 
difficulty has been experienced in plac- 
ing all of the graduates of the Atlanta 
School of Social Work and the Bishop 
Tuttle Training School in Raleigh, 
the two schools in the South for the 
training of Negro social workers. 

The census for 1930 lists 211 male 
and 827 female Negro social and wel- 
fare workers. This total of 1,038 gives 
a ratio of one social worker to every 
11,456 Negroes. This ratio suggests 
the need for larger numbers in this 
field. With the high volume of Negroes 
on the relief rolls of the country and 
the need for increased recreational and 


14 Biennial Report of the Depariment of 
I nstitutions of Tennessee, 1928-30, p.37. 
16 W. B. Sanders, op. cits 
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welfare activities, there is a likelihood 
that the demand will continue for 
well educated social workers. 

Other Fields.—Other fields of work 
so far referred to have been those in 
which numbers of graduates have 
found that they can find positions. 
There are also fields which, despite the 
factor of race, offer opportunities for 
Negro graduates when their prepara- 
tion is above the average. Numbers of 
such vocations are developing as spe- 
cializations of the familiar fields, while 
others are in fields entirely new to 
Negroes. 

The growth in importance, over re- 
cent years, of the social sciences has 
been one result of the increasing com- 
plexity of civilization, the necessity 
not only for its study and analysis, but 
of social and economic planning and 
of administering to personalities and 
groups helplessly caught up in the 
complicated meshes of present-day 
society. Each year this complexity is 
forcing more and more specialization 
in the art and science of social and 
economic practice. Problems of public 
health, vocational guidance, mental 
hygiene, occupational therapy, clin- 
ical psychology, delinquency, child 
guidance, institutional care, occupa- 
tional placement, recreation, and 
general social research have an es- 
pecial pertinence to Negro life, and 
normally should command especial 
interest and concern. Each set of these 
problems presents a vocational field, 
but these generally seem to be dis- 
regarded when vocations are consid- 
ered. There are, for example, two 
Negro psychologists. Both of them 
are exceptionally well trained and 
both well placed: one as an assistant 
superintendent of public schools in 


Washington; the other as staff mem- 
ber of a child welfare clinic. There are 
as yet no psychiatrists although 
Provident Hospital in Chicago, in its 
reorganization, has sought such a 
specialist and has tried to remedy the 
lack by giving special training to one 
of the most promising of its young 
doctors. There is one thoroughly 
trained economist. So far there is no 
specially trained Negro in the field of 
mental hygiene, nor more than one or 
two who have given more than casual 
study to vocational guidance. Sim- 
ilarly social statisticians and research 
workers are rare. The general field 
represents a social need, and where 
there is a corresponding individual in- 
terest and aptitude the opportunity 
for an active vocation in the field 
promises to outweigh a measure of 
the racial taboos. 

In the field of the natural sciences, 
chemistry is one which is closely re- 
lated to life and to industry. Because 
of the technical character of the work 
in which development is most certain 
superior preparation is necessary. 
Competent Negro chemists, although 
few at present, are employed in in- 
dustry as well as in educational insti- 
tutions. 

The recent annual meeting of a 
scientific society in a Southern state 
was devoted chiefly to the discussion 
of a paper prepared by a Negro bota- 
nist, and based upon research sup- 
ported by this society. Another Negro 
proficient in Oriental languages, is a 
librarian in the Oriental Division of 
the Congressional Library. A meteor- 
ologist, a pathologist and a chemist 
are on the faculties of Northern insti- 
tutions. It is undoubtedly true that it 
is more difficult for Negroes than for 
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white college graduates to secure posi- 
tions in these less familiar fields. The 
difficulty is increased for positions re- 
quiring a period of apprenticeship or 
interneship on which level racial atti- 
tudes have an advantage over objec- 
tive ability which has not yet been 
demonstrated. However Negroes in 
these new vocations appear with suffi- 
cient frequency to suggest the possi- 
bility of more such positions as the 
general level of Negro education is 
advanced. 


THE COLLEGE GRADUATE AND THE 
CHANGING SoOcIAL ORDER 


The theoretical expansion limits of 
vocations will scarcely be acceptable 
to many graduates at this period of 
widespread unemployment. It can be 
pointed out by them, with some justi- 
fication of their disillusionment, that 
the numbers of college students are 
increasing at the very moment that 
the old line vocations are showing a 
decline. In the field of teaching, for 
example, it can be noted that the 
privately controlled colleges them- 
selves have reduced their personnel 
since 1930 by 7.9 per cent, the state 
controlled colleges by 6.9 and the in- 
dustrial research laboratories by 34 
per cent. The difficulty of placing 
graduates has been steadily increasing 
since 1930. 

At this point it appears that at 
least two important situations are be- 
ing overlooked: the graduate who has 
in the past regarded his position with 
respect to employment a distinctly 
preferred one overlooks the employ- 
ment crisis itself, which has kept idle 
most of the time some twenty per cent 
of the total working population, and 
thirty to forty per cent of the Negro 


population. Our study showed for 
Negro graduates the considerably low- 
er unemployment rate of 4.3 per cent 
in 1932, when we exclude the first 
three summer months following grad- 
uation. Moreover, the unemployment 
crisis is itself but a symptom of pro- 
found changes in our social and eco- 
nomic structure. 

Any student who has given thought 
to these social changes must have 
noted that the whole pattern of occu- 
pations has been altered; that social 
change itself is a phenomenon requir- 
ing new educational measures and 
vocational readjustments; that these 
changes are bringing a reorientation 
of social attitudes and setting up the 
imperatives of new educational objec- 
tives; and that neither the new gradu- 
ates nor the college students nor the 
colleges have as yet seriously related 
themselves to these new conditions. 

One reason for some of the diffi- 
culty noted in the placing of recent 
graduates, inherent in the increased 
enrollment in college, is the indifferent 
character of many of these graduates 
themselves. Larger competing num- 
bers in a contracted market have 
placed a premium upon competence 
above mediocrity. An examination of 
the new motives in going to college re- 
veals not merely a large measure of 
aimlessness, but the persistence of an 
outworn traditional notion that gradu- 
ation in itself imposes upon society the 
obligation of a reward. Despite an un- 
employed residue, there exists at the 
moment an actual shortage of gradu- 
ates capable, in judgments other than 
their own, of responsible undertakings. 

This, no doubt, carries back to the 
problem of selection of students in the 
first place for collegiate training; it 
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also points to indifference or inepti- 
tude in the colleges themselves on the 
question of vocational guidance, to 
the deficiencies of curricula fixed in a 
period long passed; to the immature 
standards of intellectual accomplish- 
ment and skills; and to the separation 
of education from our changing social 
life. This fundamental problem is re- 
cognized by Robert L. Kelly of the 


Association of American Colleges, 
when he says, ‘‘If there be too many 
students of the wrong kind in the 
wrong kind of colleges, it does not 
follow that there be too many, either 
of students or colleges, if we had the 
right kind. Our problem is not prima- 
rily a problem in arithmetic,—it is a 
problem in personalities, in social evo- 
lution, in adaptation.” 
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Educating and Guiding Negro Youth 


for Occupational Efficiency 
T. ARNOLD HILL 


... the analysis and discovery of pupils’ capacities and talents, and the educational guid- 
ance of students so that their best talents will be developed to the point of the greatest 
possible proficiency, constitute a primary obligation of our educational system. . . . H. C. 


LINK. 


It is my intention to outline difficul- 
ties Negro students face in their search 
for employment, and to point out the 
direction, rather than the form that 
training and guidance should take to 
cope with such difficulties. It is also 
my intention to indicate the tremen- 
dous vocational opportunities in the 
so-called race-relations field, for 
which the supply of qualified persons 
is quite insufficient. It is not my in- 
tention to include a discussion of 
course material and educational ob- 
jectives, but to support the conten- 
tion that stereotyped and orthodox 
procedure should be adjusted to meet 
conditions created by social change. 
Likewise, it is my purpose to advocate 
the exposure of students to actual 
living and working conditions among 
their own people, through social in- 
vestigations and group activity, be- 
cause of the tests of interest and 
achievement thus provided, and the 
vocational proficiency accruing there- 
from. 


NEEpDs VERSUS CURRICULUM 


Negro educational authorities have 
considered vocational education from 
the viewpoint of how and where cer- 
tain courses might be slipped into a 
school program without disturbing 
the time-honored educational pattern. 
Occasionally school officials stooped 
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to permit the pragmatists to introduce 
a few harmless courses, but the form 
and substance of education had to be 
kept healthy according to a sacred 
prescription without which it was 
believed that true education could 
not be compounded. And if the pre- 
scription required refilling, it was al- 
ways refilled at the same apothecary 
without change. 

My approach is made from the 
standpoint of a job in an involved 
and fast-moving society—a job for a 
Negro whose separated, restricted 
world, located “beyond the railroad 
tracks,”’ suffers all the inconveniences 
the strong impose upon the weak. This 
is an attempt to point out a workable 
rather than an ideal philosophy—a 
practical rather than an academic pro- 
gram—but it is my conviction that 
the two must coincide somewhere 
along the road leading to more satis- 
factory results from instruction in 
schools for Negroes. 

It is a truism that educational aims 
should be in consonance with social 
demands. Education may fashion the 
formula, but a constantly developing 
civilization decides direction and con- 
trol. The history of education is an 
account of constant adjustment of 
curricula to the type of instruction 
thought necessary for culture, for 
leisure, for health, for citizenship, 
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for vocation, and for other essential 
phases of life. Thus, formal academic 
training has moved away from its 
original moorings of an exclusively 
classical and cultural pattern. This 
conception of education led to the 
broadening of the curricula of sec- 
ondary schools, so that today the 
boy or the girl who is eliminated be- 
fore graduation has been able to pro- 
cure some useful information other 
than that intended only as prepara- 
tion for college. This same motivation 
explains the orientation courses and 
guidance plans in colleges. 

We face today the need for a review 
of educational method and courses 
of study in order that adequate prep- 
aration may be provided for con- 
ditions under which people must live 
and work in the year 1935 and suc- 
ceeding years. Students must be pre- 
pared for the occupational readjust- 
ments which will be forced upon them 
by constantly changing economic con- 
ditions. The revelations brought to 
light during five years of unprece- 
dented unemployment prove that old 
theories must be discarded, new sub- 
jects must be introduced, and new 
ends must be attained. For instance, 
it is clear that rugged individualism 
has lost some of its ruggedness and 
that collectivism has gained impetus 
and effectiveness. Unemployment in- 
surance of some character will be in 
operation where many who are now 
students will eventually work. Labor 
disputes are no longer settled by in- 
dividual workers and employers, but 
by unions and trade associations. Ied- 
eral experiments in education, hous- 
ing, and colonization, are a departure 
from the historical function of Amer- 
ican Government. 


As we evolve the various steps in 
these basic questions of human re- 
lations, educational procedure will 
have to be geared into the new order 
and will have to make changes com- 
patible with it. Every sector of formal 
instruction out of line with this design 
will have to be made to conform to it. 
Thus there will be need for economic 
practice as well as economic theory. 


New Joss For NEGROES 


It is necessary that Negroes find 
things to do which are different from 
those they have been doing. The rea- 
son is obvious to any one who has ob- 
served such changes as the continuous 
shift of waiters and bellmen in hotels; 
the losses sustained by brakemen, 
engineers, and firemen on the rail- 
roads; and the closing of barber shops 
serving whites. Simplified methods of 
housekeeping, the curtailment of work- 
ers in manufacturing, and the slump 
in the building trades, explain the loss 
of many jobs formerly held by Ne- 
groes. Some type of work must be 
found to compensate for these losses. 
There must be a greater variety of oc- 
cupations available than those which 
Negroes have heretofore filled, in 
order to satisfy the increased number 
of Negroes in high schools and col- 
leges. 

What kind of employment can Ne- 
gro students hope to find in the future? 
What chance will be accorded a group, 
conditioned subjectively and objec- 
tively by race prejudice, to work in a 
society that produces more workers 
than it has found the means of em- 
ploying? 

There is no sure answer to these 
questions. It is reasonably certain, 
however, that no positions will be ac- 
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corded—they will have to be taken 
through sheer superiority of perform- 
ance. Competition for jobs permits 
the employer to make a selection of 
his workers, and he will select the 
most efficient ones. There is some evi- 
dence that indicates a preference for 
proficiency that overrides race preju- 
dice. For instance, several hotels 
which disposed of their Negro help re- 
hired them because of the inefficient 
service of their white successors. When 
Negro clerks in the main office of a 
Southern city postoffice were trans- 
ferred to the rank of carriers, the post- 
master recalled them io their former 
positions because the white clerks 
were not sufficiently quick and accu- 
rate in distributing the mail. In a city 
in Iowa, the largest shoe-repairing 
shop is run by a Negro with ten em- 
ployees, while his Greek competitor 
around the corner is almost without 
business. One Negro company re- 
ceived a city contract for vaccine 
preparations because its bid was the 
lowest and the quality of its merchan- 
dise tested the highest. A dentist in 
Kentucky traces practice on several 
white patients to dental work done on 
house servants so well that it attracted 
the attention of the employers. The 
objective influence of race prejudice 
will for a long time restrict the em- 
ployment of Negroes regardless of 
their ability and proficiency, but it 
frequently melts before a demonstra- 
tion of superiority. 


WHERE TO LOOK FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Possibilities for the employment of 
Negro workers are found in three 
directions —directions toward which 
until now little or no attention has 
been directed: first, the ever-increas- 


ing number of new fields that develop 
from time to time for all workers; 
second, the so-called race-relations ac- 
tivities which now stretch their ten- 
tacles into an interesting array of en- 
deavors; and third, potential oppor- 
tunities in unexplored fields within the 
Negro group. 


Occupational Trends 


The extent to which vocational 
trends are following in the wake of 
social trends is revealed by census re- 
ports. The most significant observa- 
tion in this connection is the trend 
that seems to be from productive to 
distributive and service occupations. 
Because business has mastered pro- 
duction and not yet conquered dis- 
tribution, goods must reach consum- 
ers by means of the services of com- 
mercial specialists of every character. 
There has been an increase in the num- 
ber of persons engaged in marketing, 
advertising, accountancy, and office 
management. Current developments 
call for experts in transportation, elec- 
trification, and refrigeration. Under 
these broad classifications are hun- 
dreds of minor occupations. Thus the 
number of persons working with other 
people in the distribution of goods has 
grown, while the number of persons 
making goods is declining. 

The attention given to health sug- 
gests the use of hospital managers, 
trained nurses in both rural and city 
communities, medical and psychiatric 
social workers, and hygienists of va- 
rious types. Respect for factual in- 
formation has been heightened since 
the government has resorted to social 
investigations as a means of putting 
unemployed people to work, and this 
will doubtless give research an impor- 
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tant status in the application of social 
science to social need. Similarly, the 
popularity of adult education, leisure- 
time projects, and housing plans, now 
an expedient to furnish employment, 
will be the means of permanent 
programs calling for the services of 
large numbers of specially trained 
people. 

In general, Negro workers have ad- 
vanced or receded according to the 
direction the rest of the workers have 
moved. At times they have progressed 
more rapidly—the 1930 Census re- 
vealed that the percentage increase of 
librarians, social workers, metallur- 
gists, and engineers exceeded the per- 
centage increase for whites. However, 
we are short of an adequate supply of 
economists, sociologists, and statis- 
ticians, both as teachers and practi- 
tioners. An interesting development 
has occurred in the use of profession- 
als working not wholly among Ne- 
groes—Negro college professors now 
teach in large universities, radio an- 
nouncers serve an unrestricted public, 
industrial chemists are on the increase, 
several biologists have broken through 
race prejudice, and architects and 
engineers are employed by large cor- 
porations. No longer are employment 
contacts with whites limited to musi- 
cians, domestics, hairdressers, bar- 
bers, and porters. 

The business world has supplied 
positions for a steady increase in the 
number of Negro men and women 
employed in this category. This fact 
is especially noticeable in the fields of 
banking, real estate, salesmanship, 
and in the funeral service industry. 
Since more students are now declar- 
ing business to be their vocational 
choice, it is encouraging to observe 


that the number engaged in this field 


is on the increase. 


Inter-racial Contacts 


The casual interest in race relations 
has expanded to painstaking factual 
analysis by groups with paid staffs 
and to boards of education with paid 
office and field assistants. State and 
federal governments are using Negroes 
to advise on welfare work. Heretofore 
the authorities in this field have been 
almost exclusively whites, partly be- 
cause of the unpreparedness of the 
white public to accept colored leader- 
ship, and also because there were few 
Negro leaders capable of performing 
the duties requisite to the responsi- 
bilities involved. The higher the ad- 
vancement of Negroes the more will 
they push for recognition, and the 
more will communities be forced to 
accept their participation. We may 
expect to find attractive opportu- 
nities for inter-racial leadership in the 
school, the church, the social organ- 
ization, in industry, and in politics. 
It is interesting to note that actors 
and musicians have played a large 
part in race relations, and yet the 
demand seems nowhere near the satu- 
ration point. The large percentage in- 
crease of college presidents, artists, 
and clergymen provides the sugges- 
tion that competent individuals in 
these fields will be able to win friends 
for the Negro cause. Supervisors of 
relief agencies, in which members of 
both races are employed, illustrate 
an interracial contact of far-reaching 
importance, 


In the Negro World 


The Negro world moves in the same 
general direction that the rest of the 
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country moves, despite the universal 
system of racial separation. Though 
in the rear of the procession, it treads 
forward as each advance step is taken, 
and it treads backward when the rest 
of the country recedes. It is so inte- 
grated within the life of the nation 
that it is affected by every national 
change. The transition, however, is 
seldom of equal degree and quantity, 
and is always late in reaching Negroes. 
Thus, catching up with the vanguard 
is a most important activity for Ne- 
groes. The most important service 
Negro leaders can render is that of 
bringing about the inclusion of mem- 
bers of their own race in national 
measures, while at the same time 
working for the inculcation of ideals 
and standards within the group that 
will make it eligible for such inclusion. 
The need for integration of Negroes in 
this wise is necessary in local as well 
as national issues—in housing, in 
health, in industry, and in the use of 
leisure time. Public and private organ- 
izations are moving rapidly in provid- 
ing facilities for these necessary func- 
tions of life. This suggests training of 
specialists equipped to interpret social 
disorder and effect remedies. 

The preparation required for lead- 
ership of this character must be two- 
fold—that which gives instruction 
dealing with broad national issues, 
and that which deals with the separate 
world in which Negroes live. Thus 
this principle of integration, as an ob- 
jective to be striven for by Negroes 
everywhere, will become a positive 
feature of Negro education. 


Mayor QUESTIONS FoR STuDY 


Are our schools teaching students 
labor problems? Are they concerned 


with the always-present questions of 
production and consumption? What 
has been taught students about labor 
legislation, about politics, about the 
courts? How are these related to the 
conditions Negro workers face? Where 
should the Negro market be expanded, 
how may it be expanded, or, if neces- 
sary, how may it be contracted? What 
restrictions are forced upon Negroes 
by their high mortality rate? What 
are the political implications in Ne- 
gro life? Are we giving sufficient atten- 
tion to the history and accomplish- 
ment of Negroid people—a history 
which should give confidence to stu- 
dents who often feel themselves out of 
place and incapable of coping with 
racial opposition? 

In a rapidly shifting world decisions 
must be worked out on the basis of 
knowledge and experience. That the 
study of Negro life should be a major 
rather than an incidental phase of 
curricula is objected to by a number 
of seasoned academicians. It is not 
within my province to suggest what 
should be included in courses of study, 
nor should | imply how these should 
be interwoven in orthodox curricula. 
However, I press the point that the 
Negro student is unable to apply so- 
cial data to Negro life because he 
knows too little about either. 


DIscoveRY OF VOCATIONAL TALENTS 


A study of the broad principles 
dealing with social issues will reveal 
to many students their own abilities 
as well as prepare them for decision 
with reference to the issues involved. 
Thus they will develop interests and 
abilities to lead them on to vocations 
in the field of human relations—a field 
which now demands more trained per- 
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sons than have heretofore been avail- 
able or needed. Such a procedure is 
especially desirable in the case of Ne- 
groes whose occupational horizon 
needs to be lifted above the low visi- 
bility forced upon them by limited 
opportunities. In our present national 
dilemma the government has drawn 
heavily upon economists, investiga- 
tors, researchers, statisticians, ac- 
countants, housing experts and social 
workers. Public projects will draw 
more heavily in this direction as time 
proves the necessity for experimen- 
tation. Here, then, is a definite direc- 
tion for vocationally-minded students 
of high intellectual calibre. From this 
group, informed and activated for 
social action, should come scholars, 
statesmen, sociologists, publicists, ed- 
ucators, orators, salesmen, college 
presidents, labor leaders, specialists 
in education, experts in marketing, 
health education, public relations, ac- 
countancy and child-guidance. work- 
ers, apartment-house directors, and 
landscape artists. 

Progress in this direction, however, 
will require more than customary 
formal academic training of previous 
years. Students must be provided with 
social practice as well as social theory, 
neither of which is adequately avail- 
able in Negro institutions. 


THE ScHooL VERSUS THE STUDENT 


I am passing over reference to the 
inadequacy of the personnel and phys- 
ical equipment of Negro schools, be- 
cause it is a condition which is too 
well understood for reiteration here. 
It is one which cannot be changed 
unless sufficient public and private 
funds are spent on Negro schools. It 
is well, however, to point out that 


the attitude of educational leaders 
needs to be modernized in order that 
adequate funds, if and when available, 
may not be used to perpetuate anti- 
quated conceptions and equipment. 
The average college does not take 
seriously the social science courses 
listed in its catalog. It needs more in- 
formation on the background of its 
student body. It should give more at- 
tention to vocational and educational 
guidance, and should include modern 
personnel practices, which are now 
most inadequate in institutions giving 
instruction to Negroes. 


Higher Institutions 


The land-grant colleges have had 
their attention called to the deficien- 
cies in their curricula and equipment 
so often by persons better prepared 
to point them out than I am, that it 
is not necessary here to call attention 
to them again. If, however, these are 
the schools (together with a few pri- 
vate institutions) which are to teach 
vocations, then there is need for con- 
siderable overhauling of the vocation- 
al instruction offered Negroes. If the 
land-grant colleges are to continue to 
strive for the status of liberal arts 
colleges, while at the same time pre- 
tending to give adequate instruction 
in vocational training, forces working 
in the field of Negro education must 
develop facilities for instruction in 
vocations other than the few which 
are now taught. 


Secondary Schools 


It is difficult to propose pointed 
vocational procedure for secondary 
schools. Experimentation will have to 
be tried in a number of areas in order 
to determine the type of vocational 
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education which should be empha- 
sized. Undoubtedly, the vocational 
content will have to bear definite re- 
lationship to the opportunities avail- 
able in the area in which these schools 
are located. The Report of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee of the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection noted that 
“there is a serious need for guidance 
as a part of the educational program, 
particularly at the secondary school 
level, that public educational systems 
will have to scrutinize more carefully 
than they have done in.the past the 
occupational conditions in their local 
communities and elsewhere, as a nec- 
essary preliminary to adequate and 
serviceable vocational preparations, 
and that industries and businesses 
will have to reexamine their policies 
as to types of employment available 
for Negroes as well as whites.” Train- 
ing, however, does not have to be con- 
fined and should not be confined only 
to those occupations in which Negroes 
are now permitted to work. The build- 
ing of new communities in the South, 
the addition of industries unknown to 
that part of the country, and the 
tremendous activity of the federal 
government in long-range programs, 
offer suggestions for courses of studies 
not usually placed at the disposal of 
Negro students. 

The type of vocational instruction 
most necessary for the vast majority 
of high-school students is not techni- 
cal, but social. It is at this point in the 
educational career that elementary 
and basic qualities necessary for faith- 
ful and efficient service should be in- 
stilled into student bodies. It is essen- 
tial that students should be subjected 
to tasks and extra-curricular activi- 


ties designed to develop thoroughness, 
accuracy, punctuality and efficiency, 
as a parallel to instruction in shop 
and trade work. In the long run these 
social qualities will enable them to 
adapt themselves to unexpected oc- 
cupational changes. In the secondary 
schools the so-called extra-curricular 
activities should be made a part of 
the curriculum. The study of occupa- 
tions should likewise find its place. 
The lack of social understanding is 
responsible for most failures, and es- 
pecially is this true of Negroes. Many 
occupational losses sustained by Ne- 
gro employees are due more to igno- 
rance of how to work with people, than 
of how to work for people. It is in this 
respect that placement secretaries find 
most of the shortcomings of Negroes, 
rather than as many suspect, in their 
mental or technical capacity. For it is 
in the type of job filled by the persons 
who have not gone to college and fre- 
quently have not completed high 
school—jobs for which no particular 
vocational training has been given 
and frequently is not necessary—that 
the ability to grasp and handle social 
situations should be a part of the 
equipment of the worker. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The direction of educational train- 
ing and guidance must be changed to 
meet and help solve the student prob- 
lems created by the rapid and swift 
economic and social changes going on 
about us. We need not only a ‘“‘work- 
able” educational philosophy, but we 
need new objectives, new approaches, 
and new techniques for a practical 
educational program to meet the con- 
ditions created by these changes. 

Educational methods and courses of 
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study offered to students, particularly 
at the secondary school level, must 
be reviewed and revised. Vocational 
education (using this as an inclusive 
term to cover all types of education 
organized to produce occupational 
efficiency in any type of socially de- 
sirable work calculated to improve 
society) will find new place in the 
educational system—a place where 
occupational efficiency is recognized 
as the goal, and not the attainment 
of objectives in general education. 

The loss of jobs formerly held by 
Negroes must be compensated for, as 
well as new jobs found for the ever- 
increasing numbers of students grad- 
uating from high schools and colleges. 
The opening of new fields, the creation 
of new skills, and the development of 
new occupations hold out possibilities 
in many directions. The new interest 
which is being manifested in race re- 
lations, not only by private agencies 
and groups, but by local and federal 
governments, holds out promise for 
the vocational participation of Ne- 
groes as advisers and leaders in a field 
which has hitherto been limited. The 
training of specialists to intelligently 
interpret social philosophy and social 
problems to a minority group from 
within that group, in order that Ne- 
groes may become an integral part 
of plans and programs for social im- 
provement, is essential. 

What will be done to acquaint 
Negro boys and girls with these op- 
portunities? What part will Negro 
colleges play in encouraging Negro 
youth to aspire for these callings? How 
will the occupational horizon of Ne- 
groes be lifted? How will social prac- 
tice be provided students? Will the 
interests and aptitudes of Negro stu- 





dents be developed so that they may 
discover their own abilities and capac- 
ities for serviceable careers? 

The individual must be analyzed 
and techniques built around methods 
of developing and estimating apti- 
tudes, achievement, interest and per- 
sonality traits. Occupations must be 
studied. And then the two must be 
related. Counseling methods and pro- 
cedures must be more acutely devel- 
oped. The background of students 
must be carefully studied, and per- 
sonnel practices must be instituted to 
meet the needs. Negro students need 
opportunities to develop initiative, 
aggressiveness, confidence, and they 
need general orientation in living. 
Schools have not recognized the nec- 
essity for supplying these requisite 
qualities so often lacking in the home 
and social environment of the average 
student. 

Notwithstanding the fact that prej- 
udice interferes with employment of 
Negroes, Negro students have the will 
and ambition to succeed, and success 
commensurate with their ambition 
will come only when certain handicaps 
are overcome. Success will come for 
them from the same direction as it will 
come for all workers, and the direction 
will be affected by social and economic 
changes which determine employment 
and influence educational procedure. 
Negroes, as well as others, must ac- 
quire the usual habits requisite to suc- 
cess—those which pertain to social 
performance as well as technical and 
mental fitness. Results in the shape of 
commendable progress point to poten- 
tialities of success greater than has 
yet been attained by Negroes. The 
schools must revise their curricula to 
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provide these essentials to Negro stu- 
dents. They will have to expose stu- 
dents to social practice as well as 
social theory. They will have to place 
at the disposal of students courses 
that will develop their ambitions, fire 
their imaginations, evaluate their 
temperaments, and develop their per- 


sonalities; as well as those which offer 
them grades and certificates. It is a 
difficult task to find a job for the 
average Negro student. Better stu- 
dents will make the task easier; and 
producing better students is our pri- 
mary obligation to the students, to 
ourselves, and to society. 











The Need and Training of Negro Physicians 


H. A. CALLIS 


At the beginning of the twentieth 
century there arose a crusade in Amer- 
ica against commercialized, unscien- 
tific, haphazard training for medical 
students. In 1905 there were one hun- 
dred sixty medical colleges in the 
country. These schools had an enroll- 
ment of 26,147 students and gradu- 
ated 5,606 physicians in that year. 
The drive for better-trained physicians 
and a higher type of medical service 
to the public resulted as follows: 

1. The rapid elimination of schools 
unfit, or ill-prepared to teach medicine. 

2. The standardization within rea- 
sonable limits of the instruction in the 
recognized schools. 

3. The raising of entrance require- 
ments for medical students to include 
collegiate training in such fundamen- 
tal subjects as physics, chemistry, bi- 
ology and languages. 

4. The raising of the requirements 
of state boards of medical examiners 
for qualification to practice medicine. 

5. The recognition of internship 
training and supervision as an integral 
part of medical education. 

6. The standardization of hospitals 
for satisfying internships. 

In 1905 the number of medical stu- 
dents in the United States had more 
than doubled the number in 1880, 
(11,826). The improvement in the re- 
quirements and standards for medical 
instruction and practice checked this 
advance in numbers. In 1922 there 
were 85 medical schools with 2,529 
graduates. There were 3,241 gradu- 
ates in medicine in 1880. In 1933 there 
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were 77 medical schools with 22,466 
students and 4,895 graduates. Within 
the United States for 1933 there was 
one physician for every 814 people in 
the population. The general tide into 
medicine has risen again almost to the 
1905 level notwithstanding the in- 
creasing requirements and cost of 
medical education. For several years 
the number of medical graduates has 
exceeded by more than fifty per cent 
the loss by death in the medical pro- 
fession in this country. 

Again, those interested in medical 
education and medical service to the 
public have become alarmed. Such a 
nation-wide situation as exists in the 
District of Columbia where there is 
one physician to every 290 people in 
the population, is certainly not de- 
sirable. It may be predicted, there- 
fore, that the next decade will witness 
an increasing severity in the selection 
of medical students and graduates. 

It is essential to possess this general 
picture of medical training inthe 
United States in order to appreciate 
clearly the position and future of the 
Negro in medicine. The Negro phy- 
sician is in a special class and bears a 
peculiar burden in this country only 
because of his racial identity. The re- 
quirements imposed upon him to enter 
the profession are identical with those 
demanded of all physicians. The gen- 
eral improvement of standards in the 
preparation for medicine during the 
last thirty years, therefore, has been 
reflected in the Negro physician also. 
However, we do, not yet have the 
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problem of oversaturation, for in 1933 
there were only 3,805 colored phy- 
sicians in the United States, or ap- 
proximately one to every 3,125 Ne- 
groes in the country. 


NEGRO Puysicrtans Brerore 1900 


Carter Woodson! has revealed for 
us something of the early history of 
the Negro in medicine in this country. 
During the eighteenth century there 
were several who had reputations in 
the colonies as physicians. During the 
first half of the nineteenth century 
Negroes began to appear in the medi- 
cal schools of this country and Eu- 
rope. As physicians, many of them 
came to enjoy enviable reputations in 
their practise and were signally hon- 
ored by their professional colleagues. 
In 1850 there were nine colored phy- 
sicians in New York City, six in 
Louisiana, and others in Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Two of the early professors in the 
Howard University Medical School, 
Dr. Charles B. Purvis and Dr. A. T. 
Augusta, served as surgeons in the 
Northern Army during the Civil War. 

Following the close of the Civil War 
and hard upon the heels of the larger 
economic and educational freedom, 
Negroes began to enter the profession 
of medicine in larger numbers. By 
1890 Negroes had been graduated 
from practically every school of medi- 
cine in the Northern states. The estab- 
lishment of the College of Medicine of 
Howard University in 1868 and the 
organization of Meharry Medical 
College in 1876 as the Medical De- 
partment of Central Tennessee Col- 





_ 1? Carter G. Woodson, The Negro Profes- 
stonal Man and the Community. Washing- 
ton: The Associated Publishers, 1934, 


lege, ‘served to stimulate medically- 
minded students to enter the profes- 
sion and offered them a larger op- 
portunity for training. It is significant 
that both of these schools have con- 
tinued their work without interrup- 
tion and have met the continuing im- 
provement in standards required of 
standardizing agencies and examining 
boards during the past generation. 

In 1890 there were 909 Negro phy- 
sicians in the United States. In 1900 
the number had almost doubled in a 
decade. There were 1,734. The vast 
majority of these were serving in the 
cities and towns of the Southern 
states. Such Northern cities as Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago continued to have relatively 
few colored physicians. Many of these 
however, were outstanding in their 
profession. 


Necro Puysicians SINCE 1900 


In the ten years between 1900 and 
1910 the number of colored physicians 
had practically doubled again. There 
were 3,409 Negroes practicing medi- 
cine in the United States in 1910. Of 
this number 57 were women. The gain 
in numbers of colored physicians 
achieved during the twenty-year 
period represented by the last decade 
of the nineteenth century and the first 
decade of the twentieth century has 
not been maintained. The numerical 
gain of 396 in the twenty-three years 
since 1910 is relatively a loss. (See 
Table I.) So far as numbers are con- 
cerned, the profession of medicine 
among Negroes is in no danger of 
saturation. For a generation the Ne- 
gro medical graduates each year have 
done little more than to replace the 
losses in the profession by death. 
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Although there has been little 
change in the total number of colored 
physicians since 1910, there has been 
a noticeable change in the distribu- 
tion. Several factors have contributed 
to this change. Inspired by the suc- 
cesses of their pioneer colleagues in 
the Northern and Eastern cities many 
elected to begin practice in these cen- 
ters. Many who had received their 
training in institutions in the North 
remained to settle because they could 
no longer endure the indignities and 


This redistribution of colored phy- 
sicians today leaves 80 per cent of the 
Negro population with only 60 per 
cent of the physicians. Forty per cent 
of the Negro physicians are located 
in the Eastern and Middle Western 
states. There is about 20 per cent of 
the total Negro population in these 
states. Practically every large North- 
ern city has today more colored phy- 
sicians than are to be found in any 
one of the Southern states. Yet nu- 
merically the ratios of these physicians 


TABLE I* 
Ratio oF PuysiciANs TO NEGRO PoPpuULATION 

















v2 Total Negro Popula- | Number of Negro . 
Year tion in United States Physicians in U.S. Ratio 
1890 7,488 , 676 909 1:8,232 
1900 8, 833 , 994 1,734 1:5,094 
1910 9,827,763 3,409 1:2,871 
1920 10,463,131 3,885 1:2,693 
1930 11,221,472 3,770 1:2,982 
1933 11,891,143 3,805 1:3,125 








* These figures are based upon reports of the U.S. Census Bureau. 


insecurity of many of the Southern 
states where the vast majority of our 
Negro population lives. In the decade 
of the World War, new opportunities 
in industry and business attracted a 
million Negroes to the Northern 
states. This migratory stream con- 
tinued during the years 1920-1930. 
Young graduates in medicine settled 
in the new centers of population. 
Many of the older practitioners fol- 
lowed their established Southern prac- 
tices to the Northern cities. Others 
came North to give their families the 
benefit of freer educational, economic, 
and cultural advantages. Not infre- 
quently others followed to obtain that 
security of property and person which 
had been denied them in their old 
homes. 


to the Negro populations of these 
cities are not excessive. As has been 
pointed out elsewhere: ““The North- 
ern cities are not oversupplied. Rather 
the Southern states are grossly under- 
supplied.” (See Table II.) 


MEDICAL ScHOOLS TRAINING 
Necro PHysIcIANS 


For thirty-four years the Journal of 
the American Medical Association has 
published annual reports on medical 
education in the United States. The 
records of this association have been 
carefully compiled to locate Negro 
students and graduates in the medical 
schools, the character of their pre- 
liminary education, the hospitals in 


2H. A. Callis, “The Negro Physician,” 
Southern Workman, 63: 140-2, My, 1984. 
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TABLE II* 


DIsTRIBUTION OF NEGRO PaHysIcIANs IN 1910 AND IN 1933 
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Section and State 


Total Negro 
Population in 


Negro Physicians 

















1933 in 1910 in 1933 
United States 11,891,143 3,409 3,805 
New England 94,086 44 65 
Aaine 1,096 — — 
New Hampshire 790 — — 
Vermont 568 1 — 
Massachusetts 52,365 31 47 
Rhode Island 9,913 4 4 
Connecticut 29,354 8 14 
Middle Atlantic 1,052,899 157 523 
New York 412,814 73 210 
New Jersey 208 , 828 40 107 
Pennsylvania 431,257 44 206 
East North Central 930 , 450 304 671 
Ohio 309 , 304 75 152 
Indiana 111,982 52 80 
Illinois 328 , 972 162 331 
Michigan 169,453 11 101 
Wisconsin 10,739 4 7 
West North Central 331,784 174 264 
Minnesota 9,445 11 5 
Iowa 17,380 15 8 
Missouri 223 , 840 91 198 
North Dakota 377 1 — 
South Dakota 646 — — 
Nebraska 13,752 13 11 
Kansas 66,344 43 42 
South Atlantic 4,421,388 860 1,055 
Delaware 32,602 4 13 
Maryland 276,379 65 100 
District of Columbia 132,068 97 191 
Virginia 650,165 127 164 
West Virginia 114,893 46 67 
North Carolina 918,647 199 164 
South Carolina 793,681 66 67 
Georgia 1,071,125 173 193 
Florida 431,828 83 96 
East South Central 2,658 , 238 563 609 
Kentucky 226 ,040 128 129 
Tennessee 477 ,646 263 293 
Alabama 944 , 834 113 116 
Mississippi 1,009,718 59 71 
West South Central 2,281,951 579 520 
Arkansas 478 ,463 149 102 
Louisiana 776,326 127 107 
Oklahoma 172,198 135 104 
Texas 854,964 168 207 
Mountain 30 , 225 23 27 
Montana 1,256 2 — 
Idaho 668 3 1 
Wyoming 1,250 —_ — 
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TABLE II (Continued) 
DIsTRIBUTION OF NEGRO PuysiIcrANs IN 1910 AND IN 1933 














Total Negro Negro Physicians 
Section and State Population in 

1933 in 1910 in 1933 
Colorado 11,828 15 13 
New Mexico 2,850 1 3 
Arizona 10,749 0 10 
Utah 1,108 1 — 
Nevada 516 1 —_ 

Pacific 90 , 122 20 71 

Washington 6,840 a 3 
Oregon 2,234 1 1 
California 81,048 12 67 














* These figures are based upon reports of the U.S. Census Bureau. 


which they serve as internes, the lo- 
cations in which they practice. The 
more recent directories of physicians 
in the United States, published by the 
American Medical Association, have 
indicated each colored physician by 
placing after his name an identifying 
legend. These procedures simplify the 
task of gathering information about 
Negroes as a special class in the medi- 
cal profession. At the same time this 
professional grouping makes it dif- 
ficult for the colored physician to 
escape the implications of race ever, 
so long as he stays in America. 

During the last ten years there has 
been an approximate average of 485 
Negro students in the medical schools 
of this country each year. From 1925 
to 1928 inclusive the number exceeded 
500 with the peak of 574 reached in 
1926. There has been a steady decline 
in the annual number of students 
since 1926, so that in the year ending 
in June, 1934, the number fell below 
400. The annual numbers of Negro 
graduates in medicine for this past 
decade, have paralleled the curve for 
total students. There has been an 
annual average of 113 Negroes gradu- 


ated in medicine. In 1927 there were 
129 Negro graduates. In 1933 the 
number was 91. This fall in the num- 
bers of medical students and gradu- 
ates who are Negroes, is being pro- 
jected into the years 1935-38. 

The majority of Negro students and 
graduates in medicine are found in the 
Meharry Medical College and the 
College of Medicine of Howard Uni- 
versity. Five of every six colored phy- 
sicians have received their prepara- 
tion at one or the other of these 
schools. The others come from schools 
of medicine scattered all over the 
North and West. However, there are 
still a few Northern institutions where 
no Negro is allowed to graduate in 
medicine—if it is known. 

When the Negro student attends 
one of the Northern medical schools, 
usually one of the larger universities 
is selected. There can be no doubt 
about the preparation of this twenty 
per cent of the profession for their 
work. Several facts testify to the 
quality of the preparation received by 
graduates of Howard and Meharry. 
These schools have continued to re- 
ceive the highest rating from the ac- 
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crediting agencies. Each has the ad- 
vantage of a new plant and new equip- 
ment. Each has been improving con- 
tinually the character of its instruc- 
tion in the fundamental sciences of 
medicine by the employment of spe- 
cially-trained teachers. Each utilizes 
full-time clinical instructors in several 
departments for the work of the clini- 
cal years. 

The successful attainment of the 
objectives of these two colleges of 
medicine is attested by the experience 
of their graduates before the state 
boards of medical examiners. Howard 
University has the handicap that most 
of its medical graduates take their 
examinations in the various states 
rather than in the District of Colum- 
bia where the profession is greatly 
overcrowded. During the past ten 
years the average percentage of fail- 
ures before the state boards of gradu- 
ates of Howard and Meharry has ap- 
proximated the average for the coun- 
try. The American Medical Associa- 
tion also watches closely the careers 
of “repeaters,” students who are re- 
quired to repeat work in which they 
have failed. In this respect also our 
two schools compare favorably with 
the records for other medical schools 
in the country. 


PRE-MEDICAL EDUCATION 


One need scarcely be concerned 
about the pre-medical education of 
any physician who has been graduated 
during the last twenty years. Forty- 
two states require two years of pre- 
liminary collegiate work. This is the 
minimum standard adopted by the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges and the Council on Medical 
Education of the American Medical 


Association. This work must include 
English, physics, general and organic 
chemistry, and biology and must be 
pursued in institutions approved by 
acceptable accrediting agencies. 

In actual practice the majority of 
graduates in medicine possess also 
college degrees. The competition to 
enter the medical schools of this 
country makes it difficult for one pos- 
sessed only of the minimum scholastic 
requirements to matriculate. In 1933 
Carter Woodson found that 70 per cent 
of the practicing Negro physicians pos- 
sessed college training. About 50 per 
cent have college degrees. One-half of 
these degrees have been obtained 
from recognized institutions. During 
the last ten years 80 per cent of the 
Negroes entering medicine have pos- 
sessed acceptable collegiate degrees. 

The demand for acceptable collegi- 
ate training in the sciences as a pre- 
requisite for the study of medicine has 
had a very salutary influence upon the 
teaching of science in Negro colleges. 
Still, however, there are too many of 
these colleges whose work is accredited 
because they appear to meet the mini- 
mum standards. Their defective teach- 
ing is reflected in the careers of their 
students in the medical schools. With 
the best possible preparation, the 
study of medicine is an arduous task 
whose intensity is comparable to no 
previous experience of the student. 
The student whose foundation in gen- 
eral science is weak, is further handi- 
capped. Negro colleges, just because 
their facilities are handicapped by in- 
sufficient economic support, need to 
improve further the quality of their 
teaching in the premedical subjects. 
Already the Council on Medical Edu- 


cation and the Association of Ameri- 
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can Medical Colleges have set them- 
selves to reduce the number of medi- 
cal graduates. Selection within the 
medical schools is bound to become 
more rigorous. Entrance to the medi- 
eal schools, sooner or later, will be de- 
nied those applicants whose _pre- 
medical training has been received in 
colleges whose former students have 
poor records in the study of med- 
icine. 


HospiTaus ror INTERNESHIPS 


Kighteen states and the District of 
Columbia require at least one year of 
interneship as a prerequisite to licen- 
sure. Kighteen American medical 
schools require interneships before the 
doctorate is conferred. Before 1930 
there were not enough accredited in- 
terneships available for Negro gradu- 
ates. In 1934 the demand exceeded the 
supply. There are now thirteen hos- 
pitals designated as colored which are 
approved for interneships by the 
Council on Medical Education. These 
hospitals offer a total of 117 places for 
colored internes. It has been pointed 
out elsewhere® “that the majority of 
these hospitals are recognized for con- 
venience and not because they un- 
qualifiedly meet the established stand- 
ards.” The colored physician only 
rarely has the opportunity to serve as 
interne in a hospital which is not pri- 
marily Negro. The publicity given to 
exceptions proves the rule. Today al- 
most all of the Negro graduates in 
medicine serve interneships. Notwith- 
standing the handicaps of past decades 
60 per cent of the practicing colored 
physicians have been internes. 


3H. A. Callis, op. cit. 


HosPITaLs AND THE NEGRO 
PHYSICIAN 

If only a dozen colored hospitals 
are recognized for interneship, one 
wonders what the colored physician 
does for hospitals. Mostly he does 
without. Again, organized medicine in 
the United States is alarmed because 
the ratio of hospital beds to the popu- 
lation has increased from one for 817 
people in 1872, to one for 124 people 
in 1932. There is no way of estimating 
how many hospital beds in the country 
are available to colored patients, be- 
cause many hospitals admit them as 
freely as white patients. 

One thing is certain, only a small 
percentage of colored physicians has 
the opportunity for hospital connec- 
tion. Here and there one finds a Negro 
admitted to a hospital staff in disre- 
gard of his race. Others at great trial 
and sacrifice attempt to run small 
private hospitals for their work. A few 
are located in cities where association 
with established Negro hospitals is 
possible. Exclusive of hospitals for 
nervous and mental disease, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in 1933 had 
registered 6,562 hospitals as possessing 
acceptable standards, equipment and 
practices. Of these 103 were designated 
colored. Many of these are tax-sup- 
ported institutions staffed by white 
physicians. There are about thirty 
hospitals in the country staffed en- 
tirely by colored physicians. Many of 
these are small, private institutions. 
There are about as many more with 
staffs composed of white and colored. 
The third group is the largest, hos- 
pitals for colored patients staffed by 
white physicians. 

An entire monograph might be de- 
voted to hospitalization for Negroes. 
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In certain sections of the country the 
colored patient as well as the colored 
physician is neglected. Colored pa- 
tients with such serious injuries as 
skull fracture and broken vertebra 
have been transported a hundred miles 
because no white hospital would re- 
ceive them. White physicians are 
known to operate hospitals for Negro 
patients, that have been described as 
“filthy, unwholesome, forbidding.” 
Others are known to operate upon Ne- 
groes in white hospitals and, immedi- 
ately without nurse or physician, 
transport the patient to “a dumping 
ground which is a prostitution of the 
name Hospital.’”? Many tax-supported 
hospitals house their Negro patients 
in the basements. In many states there 
is no institution in which a colored pa- 
tient suffering from tuberculosis can 
ean find a haven. The public is not 
even concerned about its own danger. 

On the other side of the picture, Ne- 
groes have made a valiant attempt in 
many communitites to meet their 
needs for hospitalization. Many of the 
small private hospitals operated by 
physicians, or supported by churches, 
fraternal organizations, or independ- 
ent boards, are “well conducted, 
possess good, comprehensive records, 
are well equipped and do excellent 
work.”” Where white and colored phy- 
sicians work together, there is often 
complete harmony, even on those 
mixed staffs where the Negro has no 
chance for advancement. In many 
communitites where hospitals are 
staffed by colored physicians, promi- 
nent white physicians serve eagerly 
as consultants. Four such hospitals 
exclusive of Freedmen’s in Washing- 
ton and Hubbard in Nashville, possess 
university affiliations. 


It is paradoxical that in a country 
where the ratio of hospital beds to the 
population is so favorable and where 
clinical facilities are so well developed, 
there should be several million people 
utterly without the pale of hospital 
care and several thousand physicians 
deprived of clinical facilities because of 
their accidental birth. These circum- 
stances complicate further the pub- 
lic health problems of the Negro in 
America. His death rate, although im- 
proving, is still excessively high. In 
many localities the Negro’s death rate 
from tuberculosis is four, five, and six 
times as high as that of the white. The 
Negro’s expectation of life is more than 
ten years less than the expectation of 
life for the whites. In this situation the 
Negro physician is often censured. He 
requires no defense. A general view of 
his position, however, is not untimely. 

We have observed that when the 
colored physician receives his degree 
in medicine and is licensed to engage 
in practice there is little distinction 
between his training and that of any 
other American physician. Immedi- 
ately, however, the proscription of 
race begins. Opportunities for interne- 
ships and residencies are circum- 
scribed, hospital and clinical facilities 
are denied, membership in county 
medical and other professional and 
scientific societies is refused outside 
of the North and West. The colored 
physician becomes the general prac- 
titioner par excellence, isolated and 
serving a low income group. Yet the 
entire profession recognizes the neces- 
sity for the stimulation and advantage 
of communal association. Negro hos- 
pitals, clinics, medical societies, and 
journals are the reply to this isolation. 
Fortunately, in a half dozen centers in 
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both North and South, hospitals have 
been reorganized to bring about a more 
intimate relationship between white 
and colored physicians and to offer 
the colored physicians a larger oppor- 
tunity for professional development. 
However, the general situation will 
remain unchanged until there is a na- 
tion-wide recognition of the social re- 
sponsibility underlying the problems 
of public health, clinical, and hospital 
facilities, medical care, and the con- 
tinuous training and improvement of 
the physician. Physical health and 
well being is quite as much the respon- 
sibility of the state as is the education 
of its citizens. 


FuTuRE OF THE NEGRO PHYSICIAN 


Another century will pass before the 
Negro is faced with the problem of too 
many physicians. The probability is 
that for the next two decades it will be 
difficult to maintain the present ratio 
of one physician to 3,000 persons. 
There is little to indicate that for the 
next generation the character of the 
colored physician’s work and oppor- 
tunity will diverge greatly from the 
trend of the past thirty-four years. 
His task continues to be one of self 
preservation first and race preserva- 
tion second. Opportunities for wealth 
do not exist. Opportunities for saving 
human life, preventing suffering and 
unnecessary disease, for reducing the 
high death rates from tuberculosis, 
syphilis, maternal and infant mor- 
tality, diseases of the heart and kid- 
ney, will continue. These needs indi- 
cate the work of the future. The col- 
ored physician bears much of the re- 
sponsibility in the fight for improved 
clinical and hospital facilities for his 
patients and for himself, for the elimi- 


nation of poor housing and unsani- 
tary districts, for the relief of his pa- 
tients from long hours, poor wages and 
physically injurious working condi- 
tions, for the improvement of educa- 
tional facilities in the struggle against 
ignorance and superstition. The Negro 
physician rarely finds himself so situ- 
ated that he can devote his talents and 
energies solely to the professional pur- 
suits of medicine. He is the humani- 
tarian in the broadest sense of that 
term. 

For the colored student whose de- 
votion to science is an unyielding ob- 
session, the way is fraught with many 
difficulties, sacrifices and humilia- 
tions. Triumph is possible, however, 
and there are many individual ex- 
amples of success to cheer him along 
the way. Colored physicians have ob- 
tained professorial rank in some of the 
most renowned Northern universities. 
A few serve now as members of staff 
in large hospitals. Important contri- 
butions to medical science have ap- 
peared in the literature from the pens 
of Negroes. Not infrequently colored 
physicians address the meetings of 
national scientific societies upon in- 
vitation. These men have settled the 
question of the Negro’s capability. 

The largest opportunity for the col- 
ored physician in the immediate future 
will remain in the field of the general 
practitioner. The Negro has not suf- 
fered as have the whites, from the de- 
velopment of too many specialists. 
The Negro’s economic situation and 
professional limitations on account of 
race, have made specialization a slow 
process. Few Negroes have been able 
to limit their work absolutely to a 
single field. In view of the present cru- 
sade of the American profession 
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against specialization, this is fortu- 
nate. In his work as a general prac- 
titioner, the colored physician for the 
next generation will be unable to sepa- 
rate his professional work from his in- 
terests in the broader social welfare of 
his community. Indeed, it is to be 
hoped that the Negro physician of the 
future will merit the tribute recently 
paid the profession by Carter Wood- 
son. He writes, “In organizing the 
people . . . and in stimulating their 
effort to battle for their rights the Ne- 
gro physician has contributed more 
than any other class, with the possible 
exception of the Negro lawyer, toward 
enlarging the domain of individual 
liberty and securing for a despised ele- 
ment a hearing at the bar of public 
opinion.” 


SUMMARY 


Although the story of the Negro 
physician is coextensive with the his- 
tory of the profession in America, 
there are today less than 4,000 colored 


4 Carter G. Woodson, op. cii., p. 126. 





physicians for twelve million Negroes. 
For twenty years there has been no 
substantial gain in the number of col- 
ored physicians. Sixty per cent of the 
present number serve an area con- 
taining nine million Negroes possess- 
ing poor clinical and hospital facili- 
ties. The undergraduate training of 
these physicians is comparable to the 
training received by the average Amer- 
ican physician. The public health, 
social and economic problems which 
the colored physician faces, are more 
intense than those for the country as a 
whole. Yet the Negro physician is 
handicapped and ostracized in all his 
professional opportunities for develop- 
ment and service. The individual 
escape of a limited few serves only to 
set in bolder relief the general situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the colored phy- 
sician has been one of the strongest 
factors in the advancement of the Ne- 
gro in America. His work of the future 
continues to lie quite as much in the 
field of the broad humanitarian as in 
the progress and development of his 
own profession. 








In approaching problems in the 
education of nurses, I shall mention, 
briefly, some of the problems in gen- 
eral professional education against 
which our problem may be projected. 

In the United States there have 
been quite obviously three stages in 
the development for the professions: 
(1) The period of expansion—during 
which time professional schools of all 
sorts multiplied; (The conspicuous 
thing was the multiplication, first of 
schools of medicine, law, engineering, 
and the other older professions, then 
of schools for the newer professions 
as these came to be evolved.) (2) the 
period of standardization—which be- 
gan in the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century and continues to the 
present day; and (3) the critical pe- 
riod—which is now at high tide as evi- 
denced by the critical analysis to 
which all efforts in professional edu- 
cation have been subjected during re- 
cent years. Before there was any 
formal professional education in the 
United States the student learned 
from the master by the apprenticeship 
method. If counted as a definite period 
in the development of professional 
education, four periods would be rec- 
ognized. 

While most of the professions have 
had a step by step evolution through 
these stages, nursing, being a new 
profession, is in all four stages of de- 
velopment simultaneously. Instead of 
having run through the various pe- 
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riods in sequence, it is confronted, at 
the same time, with the problems that 
each successive period has brought: 
(1) Nursing education is still to a large 
extent apprenticeship more or less 
modified; (2) tentative efforts toward 
standardization are already under 
way; (3) expansion has been so great 
that only recently a halt has been 
called to reduce the number of schools; 
(4) the grading committee, created by 
the National Nursing Organizations, 
has recently completed a critical anal- 
ysis of nursing education in the light 
of new techniques of educational in- 
quiry. 

The objectives which nursing edu- 
cation is striving to attain are four- 
fold: to prepare the nurse to meet 
more fully and efficiently her tech- 
nical duties; to make her socially 
minded; to give her a keener appreci- 
ation and knowledge of the cultural 
values in life; and to make schools of 
nursing part of the state school sys- 
tem and to secure public support for 
them. 

To realize these objectives many 
nursing schools will have to reorganize 
their administrative set-ups and re- 
vamp their educational programs. 
Such steps are necessary because of 
the haphazard way in which most 
nursing schools have sprung into ex- 
istence. A large majority of the schools 
have been formed because hospital 
administrators thought it cheaper to 
have the sick nursed by young women 
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learning the art of nursing than to 
staff their hospitals with those who 
had already acquired the art. Such 
administrators seem wholly unaware 
of or indifferent to the social signifi- 
cance involved in recruiting ambitious 
young women and exploiting them in 
this fashion. They seem unmindful 
of the social responsibility involved 
in entrusting the sick to the care of 


body of such calibre as to give the 
necessary prestige and stability to the 
school. Such a body should assure the 
public of its ability to formulate an 
educational program based on com- 
munity needs. It should be both will- 
ing and able to plan a program which 
gives the student nurse a sound edu- 
cation and the patient in the hospital 
the greatest skill in nursing care. 


TABLE I 


AccrEDITED Nursina Scuoois TRAINING Necro NURSES 

















Number of 





School Location Students Superintendent 
Brewster Jacksonville, Fla. 20 Clara Kreuger* 
Dixie Hampton Institute 15 Nina D. Gage* 


Flint Goodridge 


New Orleans (Closed until opening of 


Dillard Universit 


y) 


Eola V. Lyons 





TB i ect in Silo oe 


Freedmen’s Washington, D.C. 108 Charlotte K. May 
Harlem New York City 84 Sadie J. O’ Brien* 
Hubbard Nashville, Tenn. 46 Hulda M. Lyttle 
John Andrew Tuskegee Institute 20 Octavia Shippen 
Kansas City (General) Kansas City, Mo. 20 Lorenza Harris 
Lamar Augusta, Georgia 20 Alice M. Stewart* 
L. Richardson Memorial Greensboro, N.C. 20 Ruby W. Scarlett 
Lincoln Durham, N.C. 31 P. H. Carter 
Lincoln New York City 84 L. G. Dennhardt* 
Mercy Philadelphia 40 Lulu G. Warlick 
Prairie View Prairie View, Texas 20 M.S. Brannon 
Provident Baltimore, Maryland 44 Anna M. Johnson 
Provident Chicago, Illinois 48 Belva Overton 

St. Agnes Raleigh, N.C. 28 Frances Worrall 
St. Louis City Hosp. St. Louis, Mo. 37 Talitha Helmkamp* 
St. Phillips Richmond, Virginia 59 Helen Zeigler* 





* Denotes white superintendent of nurses in Negro school. 


the novice. Apparently, it has not 
been obvious that in establishing a 
nursing school the administrator is as- 
suming responsibility for two distinct 
types of community service, educat- 
ing nurses and nursing the sick. The 
education of the nurse involves more 
than caring for sick people, hence the 
two processes are not mutually ex- 
changeable. 

The hospital in which a school of 
nursing is established should be of 
good standing in the community, 
should be directed by a managing 





With the general nursing profession 
grasping for a philosophy and a defi- 
nite place in the professional world, 
the Negro nursing school, upon which 
there has been less concentration, less 
financial and moral support, has a 
much longer distance to come ere its 
standards will uniformly comply with 
those of the older professions. 

Although there are more than one 
hundred so-called training schools for 
Negro nurses in this country, the 
National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion recognizes but twenty-six on its 
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list of accredited nursing schools. Of 
these schools the nineteen listed in 
Table I answered the questionnaire 
relative to entrance requirements, the 
number and qualifications of instruc- 
tors, budgets, et cetera. 

The following schools, having large 
white enrollments, have admitted a 
few Negro students: 

Boston City Hospi- 


tal Nursing School... .Della M. Currieo 
Cleveland City Train- 


ing School........... Helen MacAdoo 
Los Angeles County 
SMEIIAN 5 so:s.s osers;402s 038 Henrietta Muro 


Among these accredited schools the 
standards vary considerably. Only 
one, the Lincoln School in New York, 
has a separate budget, apart from the 
hospital budget, for educational pur- 
poses. The school is independent of 
the hospital and has its own board of 
managers. The students receive their 
practical experience in the wards of 
the Lincoln Hospital under super- 
vision of a large graduate staff. The 
school has adequate laboratory and 
teaching facilities. All instructors have 
had special training for their jobs, 
and the work done is on the college 
level. The students are housed in an 
attractive, modern nurses’ home, each 
having a separate room. 

Two other schools, Flint Goodridge 
and St. Phillips, have partial school 
budgets, independent of the hospi- 
tal budget. All the other accredited 
schools are controlled by hospitals. 
These hospitals vary as to control, 
size, and educational opportunity. 

The ratio of graduate nurses to 
students varies in these schools. The 
ideal is a ratio of one to four, but a 
ratio of one to twelve is commonly 
found. 

All the schools, however, require 


high-school graduation or its equiva- 
lent as a minimum entrance require- 
ment. Three of the schools in this 
group require that the prospective 
student come from the upper third 
of the class, with a minimum average 
of 80 per cent. Three are using psy- 
chological tests as aids in selecting and 
eliminating students. All have a period 
of probation, varying in the various 
schools from four to six months; all 
have the three-year diploma course. 

An attempt was made to establish 
a four-year-degree course in nursing 
at Hampton, but after a three-year 
experiment the plan was abandoned 
last June. It is thought by some that 
the limited hospital experience avail- 
able to the students at Hampton made 
it less attractive to prospective nurs- 
ing students than the schools affiliated 
with the larger hospitals. In view of 
this handicap it was difficult to inter- 
est young women in this course where 
$200 tuition was required when some 
of the larger schools, while offering 
nothing superior in theoretical courses 
perhaps, gave more practical experi- 
ence at a smaller cost. 

Freedmen’s Hospital, situated on 
the campus of Howard University and 
used as a teaching field for the How- 
ard medical students seems a logical 
place to establish a college of nursing. 
Hubbard, at Meharry, across the 
street from Fisk University, and Flint 
Goodridge, a part of Dillard in New 
Orleans, might also be expected to 
take the lead in putting nursing edu- 
cation for Negroes on a college basis. 

In the majority of the schools a 
monthly allowance, ranging from $10 
to $25 per month, is given the stu- 
dents. This sum is not intended as pay 
for services rendered but is given to 
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cover the cost of uniforms, books, and 
other incidentals connected with the 
student’s work. There is a tendency to 
discontinue the monthly allowance 
plan altogether and put nursing 
schools on a real educational basis, 
requiring students to pay tuition. 
Students are required to pay for their 
uniforms and books in all schools, 
the cost of which averages about $150 
for the three years. 

Most of the schools admit two 
classes a year. The commonly ac- 
cepted admission periods in most 
nursing schools conform to those in 
other kinds of schools—in September 
or October for the autumn and in 
January or February for the spring. 

The optimum curriculum suggested 
as guide for nursing schools by the 
National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion is as follows: 

First Year 


First Term (15 Weeks): Hours Credits 


Anatomy and Physiology. 90 4 
Bacteriology............ 45 2 
General and Applied 

CUOMUIBGEY:... 6 ccc oe 45 2 
Personal Hygiene........ 15 1 
Elementary Materia 

WUE el css ovespeero: caxceisie.% 15 1 


Principles & Practice of 


Nursing (Elementary).. 90 4 
History and Ethies of 

bo 2 ree 30 2 
Physical Training........ 15 0 

345 16 

Weekly Schedule for Term 
Class and Laboratory 

WRENS -c cubes vevaratevevecel va dial 22 
Practical Work in Wards 

& Other Departments.. 16 
PEOAE US boos 6c cwrviice elec we sue 
Second Term (15 Weeks): 
Elements of Pathology.... 15 1 
MNOS 6. o.4-so.0' 64 cree w.ouece 60 3 
Materia Medica and 

Therapeutics.......... 30 2 
Principles & Practice of 

Nursing (Advanced).... 30 2 


Psychology (including 
Mental Hygiene and 





Teaching Methods)..... 30 2 
The Case Study Method... 15 1 
180 11 
Weekly Schedule for Term 
Class and Laboratory 

WERDEN ccs. cia eae cree a esha 12 
Practical Work in Wards, 

Diet: Ritonen..... .00.<6.«: 36 
Pe nic asc) s ecstisinwwacomicns 12 

Second Year (30 Weeks): 
Nursing in General Medi- 

COL THEGREEE, «<6 siecniccers 30 
Nursing in Medical Spe- 

cialties: Communicable 

Diseases and Skin...... 30 2 
Nursing in General Sur- 

gical Diseases. . 30 2 
Nursing in Surgical Spe- 

cialties: Orthopedics, 

Gynecology, Urology, 

and Operating Room 

NGGUNII 2c. cieis wacom sacers 30 2 
Pediatric Nursing and In- 

FANG CARES 0.6. 5.6. 50:6:6.0 50:6 30 2 
Dental Diseases. . 15 1 
Modern Social and Health 

Movements........... 30 2 
Weekly Schedule for Year 
karen Classes and Clin- ‘ 
Practical Wee 6 osic nsie.c 48 
SHURUGRUNS sa) cs wieiesvoiciis emarshotegs 6 

Third Year (15 or 30 Weeks): 
Obstetrical Nursing. ..... 30 2 
Psychiatric Nursing...... 30 2 
Nursing in Diseases of the 

Eye, Ear, Nose and 

"WHOA, .«. <ccic cc cees 15 1 
Emergency and First Aid. 15 1 
Survey of Nursing Field 


and Related Professional 

Prone. <<. wicks cco 30 2 
Social Hygiene. . , 15 1 
Total number of hours fee 

the three years......... 825 
Recommended Supplemen- 

tary Courses 
Elements of Sanitary Sci- 


CHGM cc:c cas dannedans 15 
Physiotherapy........... 15 
Occupational Therapy and 

WReGreation.... .< o...0 5 «6. 


Elements of Social Science. 15 


The fifteen-hour unit has been 
adopted for the lecture and class 
schedule to facilitate the evaluation 
of the work of nursing schools on the 
credit basis. 
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It should be easy to realize that 
such a heavy load of technical and 
factual subjects is sufficiently difficult 
for the student with college back- 
ground and cannot be mastered by 
mediocre high-school graduates. 

Some of the schools exceed this 
curriculum; others, while measuring 
up to the minimum requirements of 
their respective boards of nurse ex- 
aminers, do not measure up in all re- 
spects to the curriculum suggested by 
the League. The extra-curricular pro- 
gram has, until recently, been woe- 
fully neglected in the Negro nursing 
school. With a heritage of militarism 
and asceticism in nursing, it was 
thought that practically all life ac- 
tivities of the nurse should be directed 
toward an almost superhuman, rigid 
ideal of service. Negro nursing leaders 
were late in realizing the necessity for 
all-round development and whole- 
some recreational outlets for those 
who are to serve best. The majority 
of the schools now have a regular 
social program including dramatics, 
journalism, dancing, and athletics. Op- 
portunities for developing the social 
amenities are afforded through teas, 
receptions, and other social] affairs 
planned and managed by the stu- 
dents. 

The long working hours of nurses 
has been one of the greatest deterrents 
to professional progress. “The eight- 
hour working day for six days in the 
week has been so generally accepted 
as the maximum for a normal, healthy 
life, especially under conditions de- 
manding physical effort and mental 
strain, and it has been enforced by 
law in so many departments of the 
world’s work, even under the unusual 
demands of war, that hospitals lay 


themselves open to peculiarly unfav- 
orable comparisons by their continued 
insistence on a policy which has been 
discredited not only by scientific and 
educational authorities, but by frank- 
ly commercial enterprises as well.” 
There is a general agreement that 
eight hours of practical work per day 
is the maximum which can be re- 
quired of a student in a satisfactory 
scheme of education. This should in- 
clude all class hours. 

After graduation each nurse is re- 
quired to take an examination, pre- 
pared and given by a board of nurse 
examiners, to be eligible for registra- 
tion in the state or district in which 
she desires to practice. These examin- 
ing boards include in their functions 
the inspection and accrediting of the 
nursing schoolsin their districts. While 
in the North these boards usually rate 
the Negro schools on the same basis 
as they do the white schools, it is 
definitely known that some of the 
Southern nursing boards, expecting 
little of the “inferior Negro,” have 
approved many Negro schools and 
hospitals which were by no means 
doing satisfactory work. In a report, 
“Some Observations on Negro Nurs- 
ing in the South,” by Nina D. Gage 
and Alma C, Haupt, are the following 
comments about some of these schools: 
“In the six states visited (Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas) there are 23 Negro 
schools of nursing which are accred- 
ited by their respective boards of 
Nurses Examiners.... The Schools 
of nursing themselves are of many 
varieties—some so poor as to make 
one question how they can possibly 
meet the standards of a State Board 
of Nurse Examiners. Others are pio- 
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neering in the field of education with 
great success. ... In one, two shabby 
houses were used as a hospital of 35 
beds and a nurses’ home for 12 stu- 
dents. A colored nurse is superintend- 
ent of nurses and the sole member 
of the faculty. A three-year course is 
given, every subject being taught by 
the one nurse. With a wide range of 
subjects now necessary for the prep- 
aration of the nurse to meet the de- 
mands of the field, it is manifestly 
impossible, both mentally and phys- 
ically, for one person to carry the 
entire teaching program of a school. 
Without some specialization of the 
faculty the student cannot get the 
variety and different points of view 
needed to prepare her adequately for 
her future work. No public health sub- 
jects are included in the curriculum 
of this school, but the students are 
frequently sent out to homes as pri- 
vate-duty nurses, and the wages thus 
earned help to run the hospital.” 
Such practices tend to perpetuate 
inferior standards for Negro nurses 
in the South, the section where good 
Negro nurses are so badly needed. 
S. L. Smith, Director of the Southern 
Office of the Rosenwald Fund, esti- 
mates the number of Negro nurses 
needed to work in the rural and urban 
communities of the South to be one 
thousand. He states that reports from 
the state and city public health offi- 
cers in fifteen states last spring (1934) 
gave a total of 174 Negro public health 
nurses employed in the South at that 
time. Considering those states that 
did not report, Mr. Smith feels that 
there are not more than 200 in the 
entire South. According to a study 
made by the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, there are 





only 555 Negro public health nurses 
in the whole country. It is obvious 
that there are vast opportunities for 
the Negro nurse in this field if only 
adequate funds can be provided for 
her employment. 

With the public becoming more ap- 
preciative of health and nursing serv- 
ice the demands on hospitals and 
clinics have increased, thereby in- 
creasing opportunities for the institu- 
tional nurse. The hospital affords un- 
limited opportunity for the nurse who 
specializes along such lines as nurs- 
ing school administration (including 
teaching) and ward supervision on 
general and specialized services. The 
salaries of nurses in charge of small 
hospital units average from $1,000 to 
$1,800 per year, while those of nurses 
in higher positions, as superintendents 
of nurses, educational directors, in- 
structors, etc., range from $1,500 to 
$2,400 per year. A study of salaries 
paid by health departments and public 
health nursing organizations, made by 
the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, shows that in all but 
six instances throughout the South 
the salary of the Negro nurse is lower 
than that of the white nurse on the 
same staff. This is also true of many 
other institutions employing both 
white and colored nurses. 

Fight of the nursing schools on the 
accredited list of schools and anumber 
of those not included have white su- 
perintendents of nurses and adminis- 
trative staffs. In some instances this 
may be due to superior experience or 
preparation, but in other instances 
the set-ups are the outgrowth of the 
traditional concept that the Negro 
nurse lacks the initiative and prepara- 
tion to head such schools. To combat 
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the latter argument Negro nurses are 
seeking better preparation and gradu- 
ating in increasing numbers from the 
large universities of the East and 
West, where graduate courses in nurs- 
ing are given. 

Nursing, as a vocation, is as old as 
man; nursing, as a profession, is very 
young. It is now struggling with all 
the problems of professional growth 
coupled with those of the swiftly 
changing social order. 

While the profession of nursing has 
advanced to the point that both Yale 
and Western Reserve raised their ad- 
mission standards to the nursing 
schools to four years of college, as a 
minimum, this fall, the Negro nursing 
schools apparently have not reached 


the point where they can uniformly 
raise their minimum entrance require- 
ments above four years of high school 
although preference is given to those 
with more preparation. Miss Good- 
rich, Dean Emeritus of Yale Nursing 
School, has recently predicted that 
within the next ten years there will 
be no nursing schools other than those 
controlled by universities. 

The objectives toward which nurse 
educators are striving are entirely in 
harmony with the present trends in 
the field of general education. The 
Negro schools need the intelligent 
cooperation of educators to develop 
their programs in keeping with cur- 
rent trends, an important one being 
the reduction of Negro mortality. 
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The Need For Negro Lawyers 


CHARLES H. HOUSTON 


The social justification for the Ne- 
gro lawyer as such in the United 
States today is the service he can ren- 
der the race as an interpreter and pro- 
ponent of its rights and aspiration. 
There are enough white lawyers to 
care for the ordinary legal business 
of the country if that were all that 
was involved. But experience has 
proved that the average white lawyer, 
especially in the South, cannot be re- 
lied upon to wage an uncompromising 
fight for equal rights for Negroes. He 
has too many conflicting interests, and 
usually himself profits as an indi- 
vidual by that very exploitation of the 
Negro which, as a lawyer, he would be 
called upon to attack and destroy. 

A glance at Table I will show that 
Negro lawyers today are not suffi- 
ciently numerous or widely enough 
distributed to render the service de- 
sired. According to the 1930 census 
there were 1,230 Negro lawyers in the 
United States in 1930 as against 
159,735 white lawyers. These census 
figures list a number of Negroes as 
lawyers who have never passed the 
bar or practised a single day. The cen- 
sus enumerators take their informa- 
tion from the individual concerned 
without any check or verification; and 
many persons claim a professional 
status or occupation for the illusion 
of social or personal prestige. 

For example, the 1930 census lists 
98 Negro lawyers in the District of 
Columbia and 57 in the State of 
Virginia. It is exceedingly doubtful 
if more than 30 Negro lawyers can be 
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found in the District who actually de- 
pend upon the practice of the law 
for a living, and in Virginia the num- 
ber is closer to 15 than it is to 57. In 
all the census lists, 487 Negro lawyers 
out of 1,230 are located below the 
Mason-Dixon line. As a matter of 
fact there are not more than 100 
Negro lawyers in the South devoting 
full time to practice: 100 Negro 
lawyers to care for the rights and in- 
terests of 9,000,000 Southern Negroes 
or approximately one Negro lawyer to 
every 90,000 Negroes. 

When the census figures for the in- 
dividual states are examined, the pic- 
ture is appalling. The census reports 4 
Negro lawyers to the 944,834 Negroes 
in Alabama; 1 Negro lawyer to every 
236,208 Alabama Negroes. The State 
of Alabama has an area of 51,998 
square miles. If the 4 Negro lawyers 
were given cars and told to patrol the 
state like policemen, each lawyer 
would have a beat of 12,999 square 
miles. As a matter of fact the 4 Negro 
lawyers in 1930 were located 1 in 
Mobile, 2 in Birmingham, and 1 in 
Huntsville. The rest of the state was 
completely unprotected. The situation 
in Georgia, Mississippi and Louisiana 
is almost as bad. Georgia has 14 
Negro lawyers to her 1,071,125 Negro 
population; Mississippi 6 to her 
1,009,718 Negroes; and Louisiana 8 to 
her 776,326 Negro population. Not 
that these states lack lawyers. Georgia 
for instance, has 2,799 white lawyers 
to her white population of 1,837,371; 
or 1 white lawyer to every 655 white 
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Georgians, although the general aver- 
age of the country is 1 white lawyer to 
every 695 white population. 

It is no accident that there are not 
more Negro lawyers in states like 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. The medium through which 
a lawyer does the bulk of his work is 
government. Lawyers more than any 
other class operate the machinery of 
government. The majority of the 
country’s executives, of its legislators 
and all the judges of its courts of 
record have been lawyers. A lawyer, 
whether in private practice or public 
office, is part of the machinery of 
government and by virtue of his ad- 
mission to the bar he becomes an offi- 
cer of the court. It would follow that 
in those communities where senti- 
ment and tradition are strongest 
against the Negro taking part in 
governmental activity, one would ex- 
pect to find the greatest scarcity of 
Negro lawyers. Such are the facts. 
Contrast the 4 Negro lawyers to the 
944,834 Negro population in Alabama, 
with the 38 Negro lawyers to the 
52,365 Negroes in Massachusetts; or 
the 187 Negro lawyers to the 328,972 
Negroes in Illinois. 

Yet it is where the pressure is 
greatest and racial antagonisms most 
acute that the services of the Negro 
lawyer as a social engineer are needed. 
If a Negro law school is to make its 
full contribution to the social system 
it must train its students and send 
them into just such situations. This 
does not necessarily mean a different 
course of instruction from that in 
other standard law schools. But it 
does mean a difference in emphasis 
with more concentration on the sub- 
jects having direct application to the 


economic, political and social prob- 
lems of the Negro. In other words, the 
emphasis in the law of business associ- 
ations is on small businesses rather 
than the larger, more complicated 
highly financed organizations. The 
law of carriers is approached more 
from the standpoint of the passenger 
or the shipper of freight rather than 
that of the management. Life and fire 
insurance draw more attention in de- 
tail than marine insurance. 

Two questions remain. First,wheth- 
it is possible to send Negro law grad- 
uates into the tough spots of the South 
and, second, what treatment such 
graduates are to expect when they 
locate there. 

In the past it has been extremely 
difficult to get the most promising law 
graduates to go South. Even students 
Southern born and bred are loathe to 
return. They point out that they have 
no future in the South in politics; little 
or no voice in determining the officials 
who administer the law. They are 
uniformly excluded from the benefits 
of membership in bar associations, 
and have little opportunity for pro- 
fessional improvement through free 
and equal association with their white 
members of the bar. In many in- 
stances, they are the victim of subtle 
propaganda spread by the lower-class 
white lawyer to the effect that a Negro 
throws away his case in getting a 
Negro lawyer because a Negro lawyer 
has no influence with the Court. The 
Negro population is relatively poor 
and disadvantaged and fees are small. 
A personal check between 1932-1934 
on the first year earnings of recent 
Howard law graduates who have lo- 
cated in the South indicates an aver- 
age slightly below $500.00 a year. The 
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average Negro law graduate who goes 
South expecting to make a lot of 
money is doomed to disappointment. 
The percentage of young graduates 
who get discouraged and give up the 
practice within the first five years is 
much higher in the South than in the 
North. 

The older Negro lawyers in the 
South, with notable exceptions such 
as R. D. Evans of Waco, Texas, S. D. 
Redmond of Jackson, Mississippi, and 
N. J. Frederick of Columbia, South 
Carolina have tended to avoid highly 
inflammable issues and stay in the 
less controversial fields of strictly civil 
work and office practice. But the 
younger lawyers are embracing the 
opportunity for service and accepting 
the risks which are bound to accom- 
pany any lawyer working on a social 
frontier. In the attempt of Texas Ne- 
groes to break up the white democrat- 
ic primary, the United States Supreme 
Court founded its decision, in the case 
of Nixon v Condon 286 U.S. 73 (1932), 
on the researches of two young Negro 
Texas lawyers, J. Alston Atkins and 
Carter Wesley of Houston. In North 
Carolina in 1933 two young Negro 


lawyers, Cecil McCoy and Conrad O. 
Pearson challenged the exclusion of 
Negro North Carolina students from 
the state supported University of 
North Carolina. Throughout the South 
young Negro lawyers are challenging 
the established traditional discrim- 
inations and oppression of the South. 

On the whole the Negro popula- 
tions have responded to the efforts of 
the younger lawyers in their behalf. 
But there have been frequent in- 
stances where the white authorities 
have attempted to cripple the cou- 
rageous efforts of the younger lawyers 
by working through influential Negro 
citizens who have been prevailed upon 
to work against the lawyers on the 
ground that the “fine relations be- 
tween the races were being disturbed.” 

The lines are drawn however, and 
neither the law schools nor the law- 
yers can retreat. The great work of 
the Negro lawyer in the next gener- 
ation must be in the South and the 
law schools must send their graduates 
there and stand squarely behind them 
as they wage their fight for true equal- 
ity before the law. 
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Negroes as Christian Ministers 
MILES M. FISHER 


MINISTERS AS RAacE LEADERS 


The Negro preachers and their 
churches arose as a result of the Great 
Awakening! when people lost complete 
control of themselves and shouted and 
swooned because their sins were for- 
given. Denominations were divided 
respecting the intense and repeated 
revivals which continued periodically 
in America for about one hundred 
years. The Episcopalians denounced 
them, and the Unitarians arose in pro- 
test from the Congregationalists. Not- 
withstanding, it was clear that only 
those Christians who were warmly 
evangelical, like the Baptists and the 
Methodists, could hope to influence 
the masses of the people, including the 
Negroes. White people did not con- 
tinue to be extreme emotionalists, for 
during the revivals the majority of 
the American colleges were established 
for them in order that the gospel story 
might be told intelligently. Exciting 
religion became orthodox among Ne- 
gro Christians, who had no colleges; 
and when they were permitted to se- 
cure the means of edification, they re- 
fused.? 

Despite such a background there 
stood out from the ranks of the Negro 
exhorters ministers who were able to 
make a contribution to the religious 
life of the time. From the first they 
made Negroes race conscious. The 


earliest Negro organization was a 


1Cf., DuBois, The Negro Church, p. 5. 

? Burkitt and Read, A Concise History 
of the Kehukee Baptist Association, p. 70; 
Patillo, Sermons, pp. 68f., 70n., 76n. 
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church (Baptist), and David George 
preached for it at Silver Bluff, South 
Carolina, before the American Revo- 
lution. Like the Baptists, the Episco- 
palians had an early beginning when 
Absalom Jones organized the St. 
Thomas Church of Philadelphia. 
Prominent among the Presbyterians 
were John Gloucester and particularly 
John Chavis, who had been trained at 
Washington Academy (now Washing- 
ton and Lee University). Such de- 
nominations as the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with Richard Allen, 
Bishop, and the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, with James 
Varick, Bishop, were well under way 
by the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

Before 1800 Negro Christians were 
intelligent enough in Virginia to have 
two Negro Baptist pastors, William 
Lemon at Gloucester and Jacob Bishop 
at Portsmouth, in charge of white 
churches. Lemuel Haynes, A.M., had 
a similar pastorate among the Con- 
gregationalists in Connecticut. Later 
John Stewart began the missionary 
enterprise of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Special significance is at- 
tached to a late contemporary, Ed- 
ward Mitchell (1794-1872), who must 
share with John B. Russwurm the 
distinction of being the first known 
Negro to obtain a college degree in 
America. The President of Dartmouth 
College had brought Mitchell, a 

* Brawley, A Social History of the Ameri- 


can Negro, pp. 66ff.; Woodson, The History 
of the Negro Church. 
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Creole, born at Martinique, West 
Indies, to Hanover, New Hampshire. 
After some hesitancy the young man 
was admitted to the college and was 
graduated with the degree of bachelor 
of arts in August, 1828. He studied 
divinity, and after his ordination to 
the Baptist ministry in 1831, was the 
pastor of white churches five years in 
New Hampshire and Vermont before 
he went to Canada to labor among his 
own people.‘ 

In the early nineteenth century the 
preachers were the best informed per- 
sons among the Negroes. In their 
churches the teacher became an of- 
ficial, the better church buildings 
having one floor reserved for a school. 
About 1816, through the interest of 
Samuel J. Mills, the Presbyterian 
Synod of New York and New Jersey 
established a seminary for Negro 
preachers at Parsippany, New Jersey, 
thirty miles from Princeton.’ Simi- 
larly, in 1828, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church established an African 
School at Hartford, Connecticut.’ 
Both of these institutions were short- 
lived; their object was to prepare re- 
ligious leaders for Africa. 

Had it not been for the vehement 
protests of Richard Allen and others 
around Philadelphia against the colo- 
nization plan,’ this might have had 
great success. As it was, the great ma- 
jority of Negro preachers remained in 
America and turned their attention to 
the upbuilding of the people here. In 

‘The Journal of Negro History, III, p. 
90; A Letter from the Alumni Recorder of 
Dartmouth College, January 5, 1927. 

5 A View of Exertions Lately Made for 
the Purpose of Colonizing the Free People of 
Colour, p. 19. 

6 The African Repository, August, 1828, 


p. 186. 
7 The Latter Day Luminary, I, p. 297. 


the dark days after Nat Turner’s in- 
surrection most of the intelligent 
preachers were in the North, for they 
had been silenced in the South. The 
outstanding champion of the training 
of Negro preachers was Bishop Daniel 
A. Payne, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. As the senior bishop 
of that connection and as the first 
president of Wilberforce University, 
he initiated an educational policy for 
African Methodism. 

The ministers prior to the Civil War 
were intelligent if not trained, having 
been recruited largely from artisans 
or skilled workmen. After freedom the 
ministry was flooded with ignorance 
when there came a rush for holy orders 
from all classes of society. At one time 
one denomination in Oklahoma had 
only 82 churches with a small mem- 
bership of 3,650, but there were 200 
preachers.® Often after Reconstruction 
persons who had been ejected from 
local and national politics suddenly 
received a “call” to preach while other 
politicians who were preachers con- 
tinued as pastors,? bringing their po- 
litical methods into the churches. Yet 
the preachers were not without full 
honor from the masses. They repre- 
sented the oldest profession among the 
Negroes; they had united Negroes of 
the North and of the South; they had 
saved the souls of the people during 
slavery; and they had inspired what- 
ever achievements the Negroes had 
made. Consequently, they were the 
leaders of the people. Then it was that 
the schools which they had founded 
and nurtured gave them every known 


8 Report of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, 1876, pp. 54f. 

® Simmons, Men of Mark, pp. 138ff., 
594ff., 814ff., 866ff., 948ff. 
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honorary degree, though the irony of it 
was that they with Northern univer- 
sities were producing laymen with 
earned degrees. Should the Negro 
people be led by untrained or trained 
leaders? Naturally the struggle had 
begun. 


LEADERSHIP OF MINISTERS 
CONTESTED 


There are many causes for the op- 
position to Negro preachers. The Ne- 
gro’s Church gives the findings of a 
survey of nearly six hundred churches 
where the investigators report that 
61.1 per cent of the pastors were high- 
school graduates or below. Most lay- 
men in the professions have better 
training and a world view different 
from that of the average preacher. 
The present demand is for intelligence 
and achievement. This generation is in 
revolt and wants what it does not 
have. Scepticism, cynicism, and doubt 
are widespread. Everything must be 
“debunked.” Preachers, however, are 
conservative. The salaries of the lead- 
ing ministers of a community compare 
favorably with those of Negro profes- 
sional people and often dispropor- 
tionately when the ministers combine 
the pastorate with another job. The 
National Conference on Fundamental 
Problems in the Education of Negroes 
found this year that there was a “low 
standard of morality among many re- 
ligious leaders.’’ The unbecoming con- 
duct of preachers makes a front-page 
story in Negro newspapers. Therefore, 
with some exceptions the preachers 
are denounced as “‘racketeers.” It is 
not believable that the critics of Ne- 
gro preachers are all jealous and preju- 
diced. 

Moreover, the leaders of non-Chris- 


tian movements to some extent nega- 
tive the leadership of the ministers by 
their competition for the loyalty of 
Christian Negroes. In a Philadelphia 
address Oswald Garrison Villard 
warned the Negroes against fascism. 
Then there is communism, a formi- 
dable rival of Christianity. On account 
of its defense of oppressed people the 
Negro preachers throw open their 
churches for communist speakers. No 
doubt it was planned that the Negro 
ministers should be caught in the 
dilemma either of feigning racial 
loyalty or supporting the cause of the 
nine Scottsboro boys as propagan- 
dized by the communists. Before the 
case was given the help of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the preachers 
had no other alternative than to rally 
their churches “in increasing numbers 
to the defense of the Scottsboro boys.” 
Typical non-Christian movements 
that have a religious leadership rival- 
ing that of the churches are those rep- 
resented by Islamism and Bahaiism. 

The most formidable, though subtle 
opposition to the Negro preachers and 
their churches is internal. Preachers 
themselves have contested the leader- 
ship of the established churches. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church among 
Negroes has its counter movement in 
the African Orthodox Church. Negro 
Methodism has its protesting Com- 
munity Churches, and for a long time 
different Holiness and Pentecostal 
sects have arisen to restore the en- 
thusiasm and the simplicity that both 
Methodist and Baptist groups have 
lost. The 1926 Religious Census in- 
cluded 68 denominations in which 
Negroes were a part. 

The cults are most important. There 
are said to be nearly two million people 
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in religious cults, some of which com- 
bine the polity and the ordinances of 
the popular churches among Negroes. 
Evidently, Negroes want religious in- 
stitutions different from the present 
churches. The larger of the cults pre- 
sent contrasts with the churches. They 
are for all people while the Negro 
churches are essentially for Negroes. 
They present new and adventurous 
causes while the Negro churches are 
old and conservative. They are run by 
highly emotional people while the 
churches are becoming cold and for- 
mal. They are this-worldly, promising 
their adherents a ‘‘heaven” on earth 
with jobs, homes, bread, and other 
creature comforts, while the Negro 
churches are other-worldly, offering, 
with few exceptions, practically noth- 
ing except “pie in the sky.”’ The cults 
glorify the common man whom the 
churches and the nation have “for- 
gotten.” 


TRAINING AND PLACEMENT 


Notwithstanding, there is an in- 
creasing number of college-trained 
men preparing for the ministry. In 
1923-1924 W. A. Daniel surveyed the 
seminaries and found that 38 out of 
1,041 theological students, or 3.75 per 
cent, were college graduates. In 1930- 
1931 Benjamin E. Mays and Joseph 
W. Nicholson found that 85 out of 731 
persons enrolled in 32 seminaries, or 
11.6 per cent, were college graduates. 
This is significant because adequate 
ministerial preparation is almost a 
negligible factor in the placement of 
theological graduates in Protestant 
churches. The Catholics have their 
own educationa) standards of the 
priesthood. 

The 1930 theological class has been 


graduated. Some members of it are 
known to have had to wait until there 
was an opening in a mission church. 
Though their education was _ subsi- 
dized by a particular denomination, 
others have had to leave it to receive 
a place to preach while still others are 
teaching school. The Negro’s Church 
points out that only 20 per cent, or 
118 of 591 pastors investigated were 
full college and seminary graduates. 
Another study,!° enumerating more 
small town churches with 403 minis- 
ters in thirty-five states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shows that only 9.7 
per cent, or 39 pastors, had both the 
A.B. and B.D. degrees. In the former 
study it was found that there was one 
minister with a B.D. degree to every 
one hundred rural pastors. So the pres- 
ent number of college and seminary 
graduates in the pastorate about 
equals only the entire group of gradu- 
ates from the theological seminaries 
for two years. 

The Presbyterians and the Episco- 
palians seem to seek to place educated 
men. In a survey of Negro preachers 
in North Carolina, made in 1930 by 
Dr. Benjamin Brawley for the North 
Carolina Society for Research, 96 out 
of 98 Presbyterian pastors were found 
to be college graduates. Everywhere 
in America Presbyterians and educa- 
tion have become synonymous, though 
of course where a leading ministerial 
school of whatever denomination is 
located in a state, it is influential. The 
Episcopalians rank next in North 
Carolina with practically two college 
men out of every three rectors, there 
being in all about 16 (1930). Because 


of the depression Episcopal ministers 


10 Nicholson, An Occupational Study of 
the Christian Ministry, p. 11. 
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have had to wait awhile before they 
were appointed to mission parishes. 
It appears that the ministers for the 
churches connected with white de- 
nominations, which support first-class 
Negro seminaries and schools, are 
better trained than the ministers of 
the race-conscious Negro churches. 

Unlike the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which requires its ministers 
to have high school training, Negro 
Methodism has a much lower stand- 
ard. For example, the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church requires a travel- 
ing preacher to have ‘“‘an eighth grade 
education or higher,” though Method- 
ism has four years of additional home 
study required of traveling and local 
preachers. The Negro Methodists are 
only slightly better-trained in North 
Carolina than the Baptists, whose 
more than a thousand Negro preach- 
ers have not more than 15 who have 
full college or seminary training. The 
Baptists indeed seem to have no 
standards at all that preachers are 
asked to meet. All denominations, 
however, can point with pride to some 
highly trained pastors, a few even to 
men having the degree of doctor of 
philosophy; but there is still laxity 
enough in the Negro denominations 
to permit preachers of meagre prepa- 
ration to be located in the pastorate. 
A congregation usually gets the kind 
of a preacher who suits it. 

Whether governed by a presbytery 
or a bishop or the local congregation, 
the polities of the Protestant denomi- 
nations amount practically to the 
same thing. Preachers have been ap- 
pointed to churches by presbyteries 
and bishops, and they have not always 
been received; and churches have re- 
tained pastors who were not approved 


by higher ecclesiastical authorities be- 
cause in the final analysis the churches 
have the last word about receiving a 
pastor. 

Where a pastorate is not guaran- 
teed, there are at least two important 
factors to be considered in securing a 
church. The preacher must be favor- 
ably known, and he must have friends. 
Sometimes a_ preacher’s reputation 
outruns him. He may have made a 
success of a mission church or of 
teaching, or of some other noble work. 
Baptist preachers covet opportunities 
to become known to pastorless 
churches. They may use a subterfuge 
coming as orators, evangelists, or lec- 
turers or ‘dropping in’”’ during their 
“vacation,” or on ‘‘business,” or ‘‘to 
find lost relatives.’”’ The section of the 
country from which they come might 
also influence favorable hearings. 
Above all, an aspirant for a church 
must make contacts with, and friends 
of, those who have the power of recom- 
mendation and placement. Such 
power, though, in the hands of church 
officials throughout the denomina- 
tions, is likely to be abused; and so 
ecclesiastical officials have been ac- 
cused of favoritism, bigotry, politics, 
selfishness, czarism, and almost every 
kindred failing, even being charged 
with buying and selling pastorates. 

Among the Baptists, churches are 
not always gotten peaceably. There 
may be a “split”? or a division of a 
church, which means another place 
for a preacher. There are instances 
where an unmarried preacher has 
been called to a church where some 
official had a daughter “of mariage- 
able age.’”’ Scheming officials have 
sometimes looked for harmless appear- 
ing men who, it was thought would 
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‘“‘take orders.’’ Probably in order not 
to be confused by the hundreds of ap- 
plications from preachers who often 
apply to vacant churches, the Pulpit 
Committee of the First Baptist Church 
of St. Louis undoubtedly has set a 
precedent among the Baptists. It re- 
cently sent a questionnaire to those 
who might be considered for their 
pastor with the note that the returned 
questionnaire did not obligate the 
church either to hear or to call any 
one. After stating the valuation, 
membership, and small indebtness of 
the church, the questions which fol- 
lowed included the name, address, 
present and last two pastorates with 
dates, reasons for leaving them, 
affiliation with what Baptist conven- 
tion, and training, emphasizing the 
books and articles written by the ap- 
plicant. 

A glance at church rostrums on a 
Sunday will reveal that there are too 
many preachers of a kind. In the letter 
of a trained minister who would 
change his denomination is this state- 
ment (November 12, 1934): “‘I was led 
to believe that there was a very great 
need of men in the Baptist church. 
Truly the conscientious man who en- 
deavors to be honest in his ministra- 
tions finds it difficult to find the people 
and the place where he can serve.” 


OPPORTUNITIES 


The whole situation of the Negro 
ministry presents a warning and an 
encouragement. It is a warning be- 
cause the present ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery excludes many of the brightest 
prospective leaders. There is little 
wonder that our scholars who are also 
preachers, that our distinguished min- 
ister’s and many others, have found 


outlets for their abilities in vocations 
other than the ministry. It is an en- 
couragement because college men are 
found in strategic pulpits all over 
America, so that it may be maintained 
that ‘‘the college minister gets more 
than an even chance” to become a 
pastor. The Negro preacher is still the 
most powerful influence in the Negro 
race. 

The Negro minister has the oppor- 
tunity both to make a good living and 
to do good. The largest payroll among 
Negro people comes from the Negro 
churches, out of which it was found 
that 65.6 per cent of the urban pastors 
had an annual salary in four figures." 
Besides the opportunities for ministers 
in the newer fields of religious educa- 
tion, social service, and missions, there 
is the apostolic task of the pastorate 
where the majority of Negro minis- 
ters are located. They are prophets 
speaking the mind of God. They are 
missionaries, spreading glad tidings 
everywhere. They are poets, making 
beautiful the commonplace. They are 
teachers, dividing the word of truth. 
They are musicians, singing songs in 
the night. They are servants, helping 
weary travelers. They are artists, 
sketching mansions of the soul. They 
are priests, lifting man to God. 

Some religious statesmen should 
arise among Negro clergymen. The 
beginning has been made to consoli- 
date all of the Negro denominations. 
It is practical also to distribute them. 
Prophetic voices, crying for the rights 
of man, can be found in many white 
denominations, but they have not been 
encouraged to be heard because Ne- 
groes are not factors in their denomi- 
nations. For example, witness the 


11 Mays and Nicholson, op. cit., p. 311. 
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stand of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in which Negroes are influen- 
tial. Instead of Negro ministers over- 
crowding the race-conscious denomi- 
nations, those who are possessed with 
the pioneer spirit of denominational 
founders should distribute themselves 
widely and largely among white de- 
nominations, where they are wel- 
comed, and become assets instead of 
liabilities to them. No encomium can 
be pronounced upon a race which is 
said to be religious when, according to 
the 1926 Religious Census, there was 
just one Negro United Lutheran 
Church with a few hundred members 
while that denomination has spent 
approximately $50,000 annually for 
the past sixty years in Liberia. Out 
of a large and representative distribu- 
tion of Negroes in white denominations 
would come a great interchange of 
values, tangible and intangible. Not 
only would Negroes be on the scene to 
prod white Christians to do their duty 
but they would also share in fellow- 
ship with the world. 

The Negro ministry challenges 
heroes. The Negro churches will share 
the destiny of other institutions of all 
the world and be made over. Those in 
the pastorate will lay the foundation 
for the new Christian structure among 
Negroes. The Negro preacher will 


place at least four fundamental bed 
rocks. 

First, his message will not be for any 
particular race. By the very nature of 
things, Negro preachers have thrived 
on racial consciousness, and they have 
succeeded in building only an un- 
Christian edifice when their messages 
were for Negroes only. Secondly, there 
can be more effort for the creative. 
With Negroes mostly underprivileged, 
with social agencies few, and with 
church plants idle, the philosophy that 
churches must only furnish inspiration 
for social work can not be accepted. 
There is need of a contribution to re- 
ligious thought, literature, and life; 
and who is in a better position than the 
minister to outline the survival tech- 
nique of a race? Thirdly, as the Negro 
people are still highly emotional, and 
as the Christian appeal must be 
adapted to the understanding of the 
hearers, the preacher will appreciate 
the feeling and warmth of fine emo- 
tional expressions and use them to ad- 
vance the cause of religion. Finally, 
the Christian appeal will not be to 
classes, parties, or factions, but the 
masses will be welcomed and fellow- 
shipped. 

“The harvest is plenteous and the 
laborers are few.”’ The seminaries can 
answer the prayer for more laborers. 











The Negro in the Professions of 


Engineering and Architecture 
LEWIS K. DOWNING 


An engineer’s blunder or lack of 
foresight may plunge a city into dark- 
ness, tie up its transportation system, 
interrupt its water supply, wreck 
millions of dollars worth of machinery, 
or throw thousands of persons into 
idleness. Yet, it takes just such calam- 
ities as these sometimes to awaken the 
general public to a fuller realization of 
and appreciation for the great work of 
the architect and the engineer. 

The importance of technological 
service to the life, safety, and economic 
welfare of society is attested to by the 
billions of dollars in public funds an- 
nually appropriated for the construc- 
tion, improvement, and maintenance 
of public works. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the public should be 
and is becoming more intimately ac- 
quainted with these things—the things 
for which their tax money largely is 
being spent; or that the slowly rising 
tide of young, progressive Negro stu- 
dents, capable of undergoing the 
broad and rigorous training of higher 
education, who are not afraid of hard 
work and are seeking active careers, 
should be concerned, too, with learn- 
ing more about opportunities in fields 
of such positive social and economic 
stability as those representing the 
services of the engineer and the archi- 
tect. 


DEFINITION OF ENGINEERING 
AND ARCHITECTURE 


The terms “engineering” and “archi- 
tecture” as used today are very broad 
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and inclusive in their interpretation. 
It seems appropriate at this point, 
therefore, to introduce them in the 
light of their significance to our pres- 
ent discussion. 


Engineering 


It is a mistake to think that the en- 
gineering profession derives its name 
from the word engine or that the engi- 
neer is concerned primarily with en- 
gines. An engineer is an ingenious man, 
a man of genius. An engine is an ingeni- 
ous machine. We speak of engineering 
a plan. To engine a device means to 
plan it with acumen. One who con- 
trives an ingenious plan of device is 
called an engineer. “The word en- 
gineer, therefore, means an ingenious 
designer or planner, and only in a 
recent and local sense does it signify 
one who operates an engine, for which 
vocation engineman is more accurate 
and appropriate. This latter use of the 
word engineer is confined to the United 
States and almost entirely to the un- 
educated.’”! 

The word scientist is of Latin origin 
and means to know. The scientist 
knows a great deal about some of the 
materials and forces of nature, but 
does not make any practical use of his 
knowledge, necessarily. The engineer 
is a practical-minded scientist. His 
duty is to transform scientific dis- 


coveries and direct them into useful 


1C. C. Williams, Building an Engineer- 
ing Career. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 
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channels for men. The standard by 
which his profession is judged is 
largely one of utility. 

The conceptions of engineering to- 
day go far beyond the old idea of ap- 
plied science and contemplate the 
active participation of engineers in the 
advance of man’s social life and the 
control of his environment. Engineer- 
ing is a vocation which combines the 
characteristics of science, art, and 
business. It involves a knowledge of 
the forces and materials of nature, 
the experience of the profession down 
through the periods of time; an under- 
standing of men, and an understand- 
ing of the economic, social and finan- 
cial relations necessary, in order that 
a well-conceived idea or plan once 
formed may be developed into a re- 
ality. 

Engineering has given to man his 
great transportation systems—high- 
ways, railways, waterways, airways, 
elevators, and pipe lines; has made 
possible his communication systems— 
the telegraph, wireless, telephone, 
radio, telephoto, television; his power 
systems—air, water, steam, electric, 
gas, and oil. Engineering has made 
possible our manufacturing, agricul- 
tural, and other types of machinery; 
the extraction of ores and metals from 
the ground; water purification and 
treatment plants, and our sanitary 
systems; the survey and mapping of 
physical features and configuration of 
land surfaces; heating, ventilating, 
air-conditioning and refrigeration sys- 
tems; the design and construction of 
bridges, tunnels and other useful 
structures. Engineering has aided in 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. Through irrigation and flood 
control work it has made barren soil 


productive and wastelands habitable. 
Without engineering, investigative 
science and research would be im- 
practical, if not impossible; man’s 
life-span still would be three-score 
years and ten, and civilization yet un- 
moved from prehistoric eras. 

A profession is a life calling of such 
character that its practice should be, 
and is, confined to an organized body 
of men, who, by reason of thorough 
educational training of advanced na- 
ture and by extensive responsibility 
and experience, have attained high 
scientific and technical qualifications 
for their special work and from whose 
ranks the unfit and unworthy are ex- 
cluded rigidly. The origin of the term 
profession is in the fact that the mem- 
bers of a profession “profess” that 
they have the high qualifications 
needed to practice in their professed 
calling. 

The professional characteristics of 
engineering are: 1. A great system of 
engineering education, 2. Increasingly 
widespread requirements of govern- 
mental professional license to practice, 
3. A great professional engineering 
literature, 4. Many local and several 
great national professional engineering 
societies in each great country, and 5. 
Increasingly strict formal codes of en- 
gineering ethics, more and more punc- 
tiliously enforced. 

Engineering is at once the oldest 
and the youngest of the great profes- 
sions; the oldest, because the inven- 
tion and use of tools and other me- 
chanical devices was the most essen- 
tial characteristic of the rudest be- 
ginnings of civilization; the youngest, 
because in former times mechanic arts 
and artisans were held in contempt 
and only in comparatively recent 
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times has engineering achieved recog- 
nition as a true profession. It is the 
profession most characteristic of mod- 
ern civilization and its recognition as 
such is now widespread. 

The Second Report of the Board of 
Investigation and Coordination, The 
Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education, June, 1927, points 
out ‘that there are few, if any, paral- 
lels involved, apart from the common 
use of the term ‘‘profession.”’ 


First, there is striking dissimilarity of his- 
torical backgrounds. Education for law, 
medicine and dentistry had its origin in a 
system of pupillage or apprenticeship, out 
of which there developed an extensive sys- 
tem of private proprietary schools of 
strictly technical character. When these 
schools were later assimilated to a univer- 
sity status they preserved their separate 
identity through a sharp division of the 
educational process into pre-professional 
and professional stages and in many cases 
established themselves on separate prem- 
ises. In contrast, the type of engineering 
education which developed in American 
colleges has been from its origin an inclu- 
sive educational process, instituted and 
directed by professional educators, con- 
forming to university standards, and more 
academic than vocational in type. While 
originating in distinct polytechnic schools 
of university grade, it early gained recog- 
nition and place in institutions of the broad- 
est academic character and has held and 
extended this position during a period of 
eighty years. 

The early curriculum in American col- 
leges of engineering was conceived as an 
alternative and a challenge to the tradi- 
tional classical discipline. Unlike the strictly 
professional disciplines mentioned above, 
engineering education has never been under 
the exclusive domination of a professional 
group; non-engineers have shared equally 
with engineers in shaping its character and 
destiny. It is significant that early engineer- 
ing curricula contained little of the tech- 
nigue of engineering practice, but empha- 
sized an objective approach to the physical 


sciences with a view to the economic use of 
materials and sources of power in nature, as 
contrasted with a subjective concern with 
the organization of systems of scientific 
knowledge. The science of engineering, 
rather than the art, has consistently domi- 
nated the engineering curriculum and even 
to this day the materials for a complete 
discipline for the practice of engineering 
have never been developed in systematic 
form. 

Second, the professions concerned are of 
dissimilar nature. Law, medicine, den- 
tistry, and the religious ministry are strictly 
defined professions, based on a single level 
of responsibility and largely concerned with 
a service by individuals to individuals. 
Each has a distinctive social and legal 
status, and the first three have monopolis- 
tic rights and privileges under the law, 
which make restrictions as to entrance a 
necessary protective measure for society. 
The auxiliary or sub-professional services 
related to these professions are in the hands 
of distinct groups and there are no open 
promotional routes from group to group. 
These conditions tend to fix the forms of 
professional education in a series of stand- 
ard patterns. In contrast, engineering— 
concerned with the economic use of ma- 
terials and energy—is one of the very gen- 
eral functions in social economy, and not 
the exclusive function of a well-defined pro- 
fessional group. It has many levels of re- 
sponsibility and no clear distinction has 
ever been drawn between the professional 
and the auxiliary levels. The profession of 
engineering is self-constituted and tra- 
ditionally open and inclusive in its organi- 
zation. Promotional routes run through all 
grades of responsibility and legal restric- 
tions as to entrance are relatively nominal. 

Third, the professions concerned have 
different relations to educational practice 
and policy. Law, medicine and dentistry 
are represented by strong central organiza- 
tions, able to formulate and largely able to 
impose a strict educational policy in con- 
nection with legal restrictions on entrance 
to professional standing. Within the last 
twenty years each of these professional 
bodies has had occasion to take strong pro- 
tective measures in the face of a common 
problem, namely the flooding of the pro- 
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fession with the poorly educated and mea- 
gerly trained graduates of low-grade schools 
operated for profit. It was urgently neces- 
sary to raise the qualifying levels of general 
education, up-grade the standards of tech- 
nical training, bring the schools under uni- 
versity auspices, impose proper limitations 
of numbers and introduce selective proc- 
esses to guarantee suitable personal quali- 
fications of recruits. The chief means 
chosen to these ends has been the prescrib- 
ing of two years or more of college work as 
a prerequisite of admission to highly special- 
ized professional curricula. The engineering 
colleges, on the other hand, have been al- 
most wholly under university standards 
and educational auspices. The elements of 
general education included in engineering 
curricula have long been equivalent to those 
now prescribed for admission to all but a 
few exceptional schools of law and medi- 
cine. There is no centralized body in the 
engineering profession which could formu- 
late and enforce a strict educational policy. 
Engineering enrollments have been rela- 
tively stationary for many years and there 
has been no flooding of the profession by an 
excess of recruits. In short, there has been 
no need of drastic reform in engineering 
education to protect or advance the interests 
of the profession, but only of healthy evo- 
lution. The profession has never under- 
taken to bring the educational process 
under its direction or control. 

Fourth, the division of an educational 
program implies that its professional stage 
is designed exclusively to fit students for 
definite professional careers. This is not the 
sole purpose of engineering education. As 
previously stated, engineering is actually 
one of the most general functions in social 
economy, and not exclusively a form of pro- 
fessional service. There would be no con- 
ceivable gain to society in making scientific 
technology the monopoly of a restricted pro- 
fessional group, as in medicine and law, nor 
is there any inherent basis for limitation of 
numbers in technological education. On 
the contrary, there is positive social gain in 
the wide diffusion of men with engineering 
training throughout the entire range of in- 
dustrial, commercial and public activity. 
The professional element in engineering 
education, which gives it characteristic 





form and direction and marks it off defi- 
nitely from a loosely grouped body of scien- 
tific studies, is of great value, but the under- 
graduate program is conceived not so much 
as a specific professional discipline as a pro- 
fessionally oriented form of education. It is 
significant that engineering training quali- 
fies graduates to function in the whole 
range of directive responsibility in industry 
and public works; less than one-third re- 
main permanently in predominantly tech- 
nical work and less than one-tenth estab- 
lish themselves in an individual professional 
capacity. Present tendencies relative to 
curricula, teaching processes, personnel 
practices, student activities and the enrich- 
ment of institutional life in the engineering 
colleges are in marked contrast to the prac- 
tices of the strictly professional schools of 
law medicine and dentistry, and testify to 
the ideal of serving the student as an indi- 
vidual rather than fitting him into a pre- 
determined professional mold. 


The engineer is the ally of many 
professions. Through his sanitary and 
public water supply systems he has 
reduced almost to extinction the for- 
merly high death rate due to water 
borne diseases, such as typhoid fever 
and Asiatic cholera, thereby aiding in 
the promotion of Public Health. 
Bankers and business men seek ad- 
vice of the engineer for, as one writer 
says, ‘‘the things on which they thrive 
are of his making.” 

There are five major divisions of 
professional engineering, viz.—civil 
eletrical, mechanical, mining, and 
chemical engineering.? Military en- 
gineering is the father of them all. The 
construction of aequate highways and 
aqueducts was necessary for the suc- 


2 For an excellent detailed dsecription 
of these branches, the reader is referred 
to Engineering, a Career, a Culture, pub- 
lished by the Engineering Foundation, 
New York City. A few copies are also avail- 
able at the School of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture, Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. 
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cessful transportation of troops and 
food, and for conducting suitable 
water over long distances to the 
armies. Fortifications and other works 
called for the skill and ingenuity of 
the military engineer. Remnants of 
many such structures built during the 
period of the Roman conquests have 
remained in a fine state of preserva- 
tion, even to the present time. The di- 
verting of these engineering functions, 
from war to peacetime pursuits, gave 
rise to what is known as civil engi- 
neering. Civil engineering, as we know 
it today, embraces (1) our transporta- 
tion engineering, which in turn in- 
volves the design and construction of 
highways, railways, tunnels, canals 
and harbors; (2) hydraulic engineer- 
ing, which includes water-power de- 
velopment and irrigation; (3) munici- 
pal engineering, including streets, 
parks, water supplies and sanitary 
systems; (4) structural engineering, 
including design estimation, and con- 
struction of industrial buildings, 
bridges and other stationary or static 
structures of steel, timber, and con- 
crete; and (5) surveying, which com- 
prises plane, geodetic, topographical 
and hydrographical. 

Electrical engineering, the youngest 
of the major professions, is concerned 
with electrical energy as a source of 
power; in its production, transmis- 
sion, and utilization. Wherever elec- 
trical energy is needed, whether in 
raising a bascule leaf bridge, or as a 
prime mover in a manufacturing plant; 
whether to give power and speed to 
locomotives, or for use in the trans- 
mission of intelligence through media 
of the radio, telephone and telegraph; 
or to provide heat, light and power for 
your home, the genius of the electrical 


engineer is brought into play. Just as 
a layman sometimes mistakes all sur- 
veyers to be civil engineers, he oft- 
times does not realize the distinction 
between an electrical engineer and an 
electrician. All civil engineers are sur- 
veyors but all surveyors are not civil 
engineers. An electrical engineer is an 
electrician but all electricians are not 
electrical engineers. The difference is 
largely one between knowing how and 
knowing why. The electrical engineer- 
ing profession is built upon a basic 
knowledge of science and research, as 
well as practice. One should differen- 
tiate clearly between the man who 
builds things with his hands (a me- 
chanic) and the professional engineer 
who plans the things the mechanic 
builds, 

Mechanical engineering may be 
considered as having had its origin in 
the invention of the steam engine by 
Watt. This branch of the engineering 
profession is concerned primarily with 
the design and construction of tools, 
and of moving-structures, such as the 
machinery used in manufacturing and 
transportation. The mechanical en- 
gineer is interested in the economic 
design, construction, and improve- 
ment of the automobile (the rolling 
stock of the highway) ; locomotive de- 
sign and construction (the rolling 
stock of the railway); and the design 
of aeroplane, marine, and other en- 
gines. He is concerned with the design 
of machinery for steam, water, gas, 
and oil power. He has given to us our 
refrigeration and air-conditioning sys- 
tems. Modern stream-lining for speed 
is an aesthetic, as well as a scientific, 
contribution of the mechanical en- 
gineer. The mechanical engineer is 
called upon to manage industrial 
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plants, and to direct and control the 
production and distribution of manu- 
factured products. 

The mining engineer’s attention is 
centered upon the extraction of ores 
and other minerals from the ground, 
and he has many duties in common 
with the civil engineer. He is con- 
cerned with the testing and valuation 
of mineral deposits and the installa- 
tion of the underground and surface 
plant necessary for the proper acqui- 
sition and distribution of the prod- 
ucts. 

The chemical engineer is concerned 
largely with the design and operation 
of plants where materials undergo 
chemical, as well as physical, changes. 
He finds a broad field for his services 
in industries such as the paper, petro- 
leum products, paints and varnishes, 
foods, dyes, textiles, steel, leather, and 
rubber. He is a mechanical engineering 
chemist, and he bears a relationship 
to chemistry, as does electrical en- 
gineering to physics. His knowledge of 
unit operations, such as heating, 
evaporation, filtering, distilling, crush- 
ing, and drying, is one of the charac- 
teristics which sets him off from the 
chemist, while an understanding of 
what takes place actually in a manu- 
facturing process differentiates him 
from the mechanical engineer. 

A single engineering project may 
call into play the services of each of 
these major engineering groups. Con- 
sider a water power development proj- 
ect. Among other duties, the civil 
engineer investigates the water re- 
sources, designs the necessary receiv- 
ing lakes, the dam, and the power 
house. The mechanical engineer is re- 
sponsible for the design of adequate 
machinery for transforming the water 


energy into mechanical energy. The 
electrical engineer designs and installs 
the equipment necessary for convert- 
ing the mechanical energy into elec- 
trical energy and is responsible for the 
transmission of this energy to central 
and sub-stations for distribution. The 
chemical engineer provides the insu- 
lators and makes possible the cement 
and steel used by the civil engineer in 
his designs. The mining, metallurgical 
and chemical engineers provide the 
metals used in the construction of the 
turbines and generators. Construction 
projects of this type may call also for 
the coordinated services of the archi- 
tect. 


Architecture 


The term “architecture” comes to 
us from the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans. It is derived from the Greek 
words Archi and tecton, forming Archi- 
tecton, which means, chief builder. The 
term was applied to the one who 
planned buildings and all public works 
such as canals, monuments, water- 
works, and drains. Thus is comprised 
not only that which is embraced now 
by architecture, but also that which 
is known now as civil engineering, and 
it maintained that comprehensive 
meaning until about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, at which time it 
began to take the form which we con- 
ceive it to be today. 

Architecture is art applied to en- 
gineering construction. It is the art 
which seeks to harmonize in a build- 
ing the requirements of utility and of 
beauty. Only when the idea of beauty 
is added to use does a structure take 
its place among works of architecture. 
The two major divisions of architec- 
ture are design and construction. Em- 
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phasis upon design or the aesthetic 
phase leads to what commonly is 
called straight architecture. Emphasis 
upon construction leads to architec- 
tural engineering, which is essentially 
engineering. In the words of Hamlin,’ 
“Tt (architecture) is the most useful 
of the fine arts and noblest of the use- 
ful arts. It touches the life of man at 
every point. It is concerned, not only 
in sheltering his person and adminis- 
tering to his comfort, but also in pro- 
viding him with places of worship, 
amusements, and _ business; with 
tombs; memorials, embellishments for 
his cities, and other structures for the 
varied needs of a complex civilization. 
Everyone, at some point, comes into 
contact with the work of the architect, 
and from this universal contact archi- 
tecture derives its significance as an 
index of civilization, of an age, a race, 
or a people.” 

The architect is concerned with de- 
sign, plans, the drawing up of speci- 
fications, and the supervision of con- 
struction of structures, both single and 
multi-unit. He is concerned with their 
external styles and presentment, as 
well as their interior grace and service- 
ableness. He must understand the 
nature and use of various materials 
and mechanical equipment, and their 
value to the works of his creation. He 
must develop an ideal into a reality. 
His service is to and in the interest of 
his client, whom he represents, until 
the project is consummated. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


An important advantage offered by 
higher technical education is that the 
* A. D. F. Hamlin, A History of Archi- 


tecture. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 


“type” of training it affords gives the 
student an avenue of approach to a 
wide range of closely related careers. 
One has the opportunity to enter upon 
practical experience in several; later, 
to select and develop in that particu- 
lar one which he finds best adapted to 
his interests and economic security. 
Because of their nature, the fields of 
engineering and architecture are 
broad, as well as boundless, and they 
have been so since time began. New 
opportunties constantly are appearing 
for those qualified to cope with the 
changing circumstances which evolu- 
tion brings. Fundamental industries 
must be kept apace of advancing 
civilization, and new industries re- 
place those which are spent. The pres- 
ent and probably future demands of 
industry indicate the need of two types 
of men: (1) A large number with a 
broad training, including some funda- 
mentals of engineering to fill the func- 
tional positions, and (2) a small but 
highly-trained group for technical de- 
velopment work. 


The Negro in Engineering 
And Architecture 


“Just where does the Negro come 
in?” “There is nothing for him to do in 
engineering and architecture.” “He 
has to compete with other groups,” 
we are told, ‘“‘and prejudice will block 
his path.” 

There is nothing for the Negro— 
yet, in a large and important mid- 
western industrial firm employing 
several hundred men, I find that the 
chief metallurgical engineer is a Ne- 
gro; in fact, the entire chemical re- 
search division of this concern is 
manned by capable young Negro 
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chemists and engineers. The Negro 
never will find a job; yet, one is a 
structural engineer for a Canadian 
bridge company and has served in 
that capacity for over fifteen years. 
Another, an electrical engineer, is 
serving now as illumination engineer 
for one of America’s chief cities. There 
is nothing for a Negro to do in engi- 
neering and architecture; nevertheless, 
a Negro won the competition bid and 
built a million-dollar sewage-treat- 
ment plant for a city of nearly six 
hundred thousand inhabitants. The 
writer had the pleasure of spending a 
day inspecting this plant, a year after 
its service had begun, and he reviewed 
its daily records, which confirmed the 
superintendent’s statement that “the 
plant is operating at a greater ef- 
ficiency than that anticipated in its 
design.”’ This plant has been the mecca 
of many municipal engineering com- 
missions, anticipating the improve- 
ment of the sanitary systems of their 
own cities. 

I have seen Negro engineers on the 
job, building our great metropolitan 
subways, and I have seen them repre- 
senting their states on various high- 
way engineering projects. By far, the 
majority of Negro engineers and archi- 
tects have found employment in the 
various public works departments of 
our municipalities, state and federal 
governments, being admitted largely 
on the basis of civil service examina- 
tions. Several are holding important 
appointive positions at this time. Ne- 
gro architects have designed homes 
for our humble citizens and for inter- 
nationally-known screen celebrities as 
well. 

Albert I. Cassell, architect, has em- 
ployed as many as fourteen young 


Negro architects and engineers at one 
time, on the several-million-dollar 
building program at Howard Univer- 
sity. This project is a striking example 
of the opportunities our own educa- 
tional institutions can offer to young 
Negro men, qualified in the higher 
technical fields of engineering and 
architecture. 

In a large Southern city, the Negro 
architectural firm there has been com- 
missioned to design practically all of 
the Negro elementary and high schools 
in that metropolitan area. We have 
Negro architects and engineering con- 
tractors in the states of Alabama, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Tennessee who have had from 
fifteen to thirty years of continuous 
practice and who are able to handle 
large commissions. 

In the field of private practice and 
business the writer feels that the 
South holds a most attractive future 
for the competent Negro engineer and 
architect. 

Nor is the Negro engineer without 
honors. In 1927, Frederick Massiah 
won the Harmon Foundation award 
in the field of engineering. This honor 
came mainly in recognition of Mr. 
Massiah’s work on the $10,000,000 
Walnut Plaza Apartment, Philadel- 
phia, which was completed in nearly 
record-breaking time. The writer 
spent a day inspecting construction 
of the $1,300,000 Camden, New Jersey, 
Post Office building, a job for which 
Mr. Massiah also had the concrete 
and steel work. James A. Parsons of 
Dayton, Ohio, and James C. Evans of 
Institute, West Virginia, are other 
Harmon-award winners for contribu- 
tions to the field of engineering. 
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Some Present and Future 
Opportunities for 
the Negro 


Church and School Architecture.— 
These fields of architecture probably 
offer the best opportunity for qualified 
Negro architects today. There is 
enough potential work in our one hun- 
dred and nine or more Negro colleges 
and universities alone to absorb every 
Negro architect and engineer now in 
private practice and those whom our 
professional schools can graduate for 
some time to come. 

Institutional Engineering.—The eco- 
nomic operation of every educational 
plant of more than two million dollars 
assessed valuation, requires a light, 
heat, and power and maintenance 
staff, manned by professional engi- 
neering personnel, such as electrical, 
mechanical, and civil engineers and 
architects, as well as operators. Sev- 
eral of our educational institutions 
already have awakened to this need. 

The Teaching Profession.—Both en- 
gineering and architectural education 
are serving as excellent preparation 
for those interested in teaching careers 
in our high schools and in our Liberal 
Arts and Land Grant Colleges. 

Real Estate and Land Development. 
—The evolution taking place in the 
real estate and land development busi- 
ness is ushering in new opportunities 
for engineers and architects, who, for 
example, can take a small area, such 
as a seashore colony or other rural proj- 
ect, and develop it into a completely 
independent community with its own 
lighting, water supply, and sanitary 
system, street and park layouts and 
housing. 

Business.—Large manufacturing 


concerns are beginning to recognize 
the importance of employing Negro 
sales managers and distributors, be- 
cause of the relatively large effective 
buying power of the Negro public. In 
this regard a very attractive career for 
the engineer lies in the electrical and 
mechanical equipment business, which 
includes radio, refrigerator, and heat- 
ing sales and service. 

Culture—Remember also that a 
broad engineering education can be of 
great value as part of the preparation 
of young men for numerous other and 
quite different careers or for lives of 
purposeful leisure. 


Tue NEED For ARCHITECTS 
AND ENGINEERS 


Census reports indicate that there 
are approximately 38,000,000 men in 
all occupations in the United States. 
Of this number, 1,300,000 or about 
3.5 per cent are in the professions and 
are distributed as to per cent of the 
total in the following manner: Engi- 
neers and architects, 15; lawyers, 13; 
physicians, 14; teachers, 12; clergy- 
men, 13; dentists, 5; all others, 28 
per cent. There are approximately 
200,000 engineers and architects in 
this country. Of the engineers and 
architects, about 400 are Negroes.' 
A single large industry, one of hun- 
dreds in the United States, could ab- 
sorb them all at one time. 

Our greatest problem is that we do 
not have enough of these men for a 
race in such dire need of economic sta- 
bility. Properly organized firms of Ne- 


gro engineers, architects, and contrac- 


4“The Negro in the Technical Profes- 
sions,” by the School of Engineering and 
Architecture, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (An Unpublished Report.) 
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tors could and should be established 
in all principal Negro centers of popu- 
lation. The potential support is there; 
it needs only an awakening. Even now, 
such firms could be participating in 
the federal government’s Public Works 
program, in which billions of dollars 
of our tax money are being devoted to 
projects requiring the services of the 
engineer and the architect. 

Unlike professions whose services 
are largely individual in nature, the 
greater diversification of their activi- 
ties and the significance of their work 
to the economic and social advance- 
ment of society call for a greater in- 
crease in numbers of engineers and 
architects in proportion to increases 
in population. 

Persons able to make the sacrifices 
necessary to succeed in any endeavor; 
who have character, ability and per- 
sonality; who carry no chips on their 
shoulders, and believe that the Negro 
never will know what he can do until 
he tries, possess the principal assets 
for successful service in engineering 
and architecture. 


PREPARATION FOR THE PROFESSIONS 
oF ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE 


There are two routes by which one 
may enter upon a career in engineering 
and architecture. The one is through 
experience in a reputable engineering 
or architectural firm, paralleled by 
study—a method not greatly different 
from the guild system of yesterday. 
The other route, and the one more 
generally followed today, is through 
academic study, followed by an in- 
tensive period of practical experience. 

Engineering and architecture em- 
ploy many types of workers. Principal 
among these types are the professional 


engineer or architect, whose primary 
functions are planning and supervis- 
ing; technicians, skilled in developing 
details of plans; and artisans, whose 
manual dexterity and experience are 
needed in the execution of plans. All 
of these types are important and neces- 
sary, for without them engineering 
and architectural projects could not 
be realized. Practical experience in 
each of these types of work prepares 
one successively for the positions of 
correspondingly increased responsi- 
bility. 

As a vocation, artisans may find 
training suitable to their purpose in 
trade or technical high schools, while 
the non-degree-granting technical in- 
stitutes, such as Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, New York, and Wentworth 
Institute in Boston, Massachusetts, 
provide excellent facilities for the de- 
velopment of technicians. The profes- 
sional engineer or architect can be 
trained best in a professional school of 
engineering or architecture. 


The Professional School 


In 1930 there were 66,500 students 
in our engineering schools,> and the 
operating budget that year was more 
than $30,000,000. Of the 66,500 stu- 
dents, approximately 100 were Negro 
students in engineering and architec- 
ture; 31 of these were at Howard Uni- 
versity and the others were distrib- 
uted among such institutions as the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cornell University, Renssalaer 
Polytechnical Institute, Ohio State 
University, the Universities of Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, illi- 

5In 1930 there were approximately 


42,000 students registered in our law schools 
and 21,000 in our medical schools. 
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nois, Wisconsin, and Armour Institute 
of Technology. 

The purpose of the professional 
school is not so much to impart tech- 
nical knowledge to the student as it 
is to provide a thorough grounding in 
the principles of science and art and 
the methods of engineering and archi- 
tecture, together with elements of 
liberal culture intended to enrich the 
personal life of the student and fit him 
for a worthy place in human society. 
The curricula do not afford a complete 
professional training. They draw on 
many fields of knowledge but not at 
random. They bring the selected ele- 
ments to a common focus on the field 
of technical activity. 

There are more than one hundred 
and forty-nine schools of engineering 
in the United States,® and there are 
fifty-two institutions of collegiate 
rank in the United States offering 
organized professional courses in archi- 
tecture, leading to an academic de- 
gree. With the exception of Dart- 
mouth, Columbia, and Harvard. All 
of these schools are organized as un- 
dergraduate colleges, with or without 
postgraduate departments. 

Properly qualified high-school grad- 
uates are able to enter the freshman 
class. Science or arts graduates of our 
liberal arts or land-grant colleges usu- 








6 “Educational Directory,” 1931, The 
U.S. Office of Education. 


ally can complete work for a degree in 
engineering or architecture in from 
two to three years, depending upon 
the character and extent of work which 
they can present for admission to the 
school. 


SUMMARY 


Engineering and architecture are at 
the same time the oldest and youngest 
of the great professions. They are con- 
cerned largely with the general func- 
tions of social economy and in them 
run many levels of responsibility. No 
clear distinction has been ever drawn 
between the professional and auxiliary 
levels. 

These professions are self-constitut- 
ed and traditionally open and inclusive 
in their organization. Professional 
routes run through all grades of re- 
sponsibility and legal restrictions as to 
entrance are relatively nominal. 

Although Negroes in engineering 
and architecture are few, compared 
with those of other groups, they have 
been successful generally and, in some 
instances, have gained distinction in 
these fields. 

There is enough potential work now 
in our educational, church, and busi- 
ness institutions to absorb all of the 
technical graduates our schools can 
supply for many years to come. 

The Negro never will know what he 
can do until he tries to do it. 
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The Need for and Education of Negro 
Business Men 
PAUL K. EDWARDS 


The economic arrangement under 
which the Negro race in the United 
States makes its living is a decidedly 
unbalanced one. On the one hand, the 
Negro plays little creative part in the 
economy of the general community; 
on the other, he has made no appreci- 
able headway in the development of a 
well-balanced economy in his own 
many more-or-less segregated race 
communities scattered across the 
country.! A look to the future would 
make reasonable the conclusion that 
unless he succeeds in gaining some ac- 
tive participation in the control and 
management of industry or commerce, 
or both, in the general community, or 
else within his own race communities 
is himself able actively to create at 
least a substantial part of the satis- 
factions and utilities consumed there, 
his material well being will be but 
little better taken care of a hundred 
years hence than today. In one or the 
other or both of these avenues of de- 





1 In each of twelve of the South’s larg- 
est cities in 1929, approximately 2.0 per 
cent of Negro men ten years of age and 
over gainfully employed were in the pro- 
fessions; 5.0 per cent were in business; 9.4 
per cent were skilled laborers in manufac- 
turing and the mechanical industries, and 
some 80.0 per cent were classified as com- 
mon and semi-skilled labor. In these same 
cities 5.4 per cent of white men ten years 
of age and over gainfully employed were in 
the professions; 26.7 per cent were in 
business; 19.6 per cent were skilled laborers 
in manufacturing and the mechanical in- 
dustries, and only 40 per cent or even less 
were common and semi-skilled labor. See 
The Southern Urban Negro as a Consumer, 
chapter 2 
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velopment lies the key to a more vigor- 
ous, articulate and useful citizenship, 
and to the growth of a purchasing 
power by which may be secured the 
many physical comforts which make 
life more worthwhile. 

Today the income of the Negro 
group is limited almost completely to 
what it earns as labor in the general 
community, largely at rates paid to 
“beginning” white common labor, and 
out of this narrow and faltering stream 
of earnings it must support itself and 
the major portion of its social institu- 
tions. In this connection, it should also 
be noted that practically all of the ex- 
penditures of the Negro home for 
such necessities as food, clothing, heat, 
light, and transportation, and a sig- 
nificant part of its expenditures for 
even such things as medical attention 
and life insurance go directly from the 
family purse into the pockets of white 
enterprisers, and, consequently, di- 
rectly out of the Negro community. 

The production or interchange of 
goods or commodities is the key to 
prosperity in any country or neighbor- 
hood whose creative existence is 
largely dependent upon itself. It is the 
means by which purchasing power is 
created, and the standard of living 
rises or falls according to its vitality. 
Active participation by Negroes in the 
control and management of business 
enterprise in the general community 
would, of course, permit standards of 
living of the Negro group to rise or 
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fall with that of the community at 
large, and on about the same level. In 
view of the varying degrees of racial 
prejudice held by some 110,000,000 
white citizens in the United States, 
however, no such active participation 
exists today, and it is reasonable to 
believe that progress in this direction 
will be made at a rather slow pace. 

No barrier of this nature, at any 
rate, prevents the development of an 
active Negro industrial and commer- 
cial life in the large Negro communi- 
ties of our cities. There are seventeen 
cities in the United States each sup- 
porting at least 50,000 Negroes, which 
population makes up a minimum of 
one-third of the total population of 
each city. There are ten cities with 
Negro populations ranging from ap- 
proximately 100,000 to 325,000. Never- 
theless, no city in the United States 
can boast of an alert Negro business 
community which plays any signifi- 
cant part in supplying the every day 
needs of the Negro home. Even a 
most casual observation and study of 
Negro business in our cities shows im- 
mediately and clearly its small part 
in supplying the needs of the com- 
munity. As a matter of fact most Ne- 
gro business enterprises are an em- 
barrassment and a hindrance to the 
progress of the community. A major 
portion of them are plainly character- 
ized by unattractiveness and inef- 
ficiency. 

Unless the Negro community is con- 
tent to continue its existence solely 
upon the income it receives as labor 
in white enterprise; unless it can aug- 
ment and is satisfied to augment this 
income solely through the contribu- 
tions of philanthropy, or charity, or 
through politica] alliances, its only 
hope for a substantially increased 
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physical well being for its citizenship 
in the years just ahead lies in the cre- 
ation of an active industrial or com- 
mercial life within itself which can 
stand up under the white competition 
it must meet. Through the establish- 
ment of highly efficient and productive 
merchandising and service enterprises 
in particular, capital can be created in 
the Negro community, a substantial 
middle class can be developed, and 
the entire economic and, consequently, 
mental and spiritual status of the 
Negro group raised. The Negro group 
must create, not simply serve. 

Negro business has made little 
progress in the past. Handicaps of 
training, experience, and capital have 
been partly the explanation. Never- 
theless, there are distinctly practical 
possibilities here. At least three sig- 
nificant facts make progress in this 
direction the most hopeful by which 
the Negro can, if he will, climb out of 
the depths in which he finds himself 
today. First of all, it should be ob- 
served that the Negro communities 
of many cities in the United States 
provide a large and important market 
for many types of goods and services. 
In 1929 a comprehensive study of Ne- 
gro purchasing power in Nashville, 
a city certainly with no extraordinary 
characteristics in so far as the life of 
its Negro population is concerned, in- 
dicated an annual income for its 
42,000 Negroes of more than $14,- 
500,000. Today it is, of course, con- 
siderably less, as is the income of the 
entire city. The fact of existence of 
hundreds of white and Negro enter- 
prises of all sorts in the Negro com- 
munities of our urban centers, and the 
extent of Negro patronage of white 
enterprise in the general shopping 
district, however, are substantial evi- 
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dences of a present important Negro 
purchasing power. It is interesting 
to find that numerous large and pros- 
perous white manufacturing plants 
and merchandising establishments at 
various points must thank an intelli- 
gent exploitation of Negro purchas- 
ing power for their present size and 
prosperity. 

A second significant fact indicative 
of a future hopeful opportunity for 
Negro business is the existence today 
in every section of the United States 
of a limited number of highly efficient 
and successful Negro enterprises oper- 
ating in a variety of fields of business 
activity, in spite of the fact that they 
are faced with the severest sort of 
white competition. This is clearcut 
evidence that Negroes can success- 
fully conduct their own businesses. 
Among such enterprises is a drug 
store in Atlanta, a steam \aundry in 
Baltimore, a floral shop in Louisville, 
filling stations in Cleveland, a grocery 
store in Nashville, insurance compa- 
nies in Chicago, Durham and Atlanta, 
a bank in Durham, a restaurant in 
Columbus, Ohio, a coal company in 
Indianapolis, and a garage in Chicago. 
These companies and others, in practi- 
cally every respect, are as good as or 
better than their white competitors. 

A third and conclusive fact indica- 
tive of the practical opportunity exist- 
ing here is the rapidly growing interest 
of the Negro community in the success 
of Negro business. Housewives leagues 
are being established here and there 
and are increasing in numbers and 
power. The sole reason for the exist- 
ence of these leagues and of certain 
other powerful groups is to support 
Negro business and gain increased em- 
ployment for Negroes in activities of 
the general community. Newspapers, 


clubs, and other active organizations, 
are rapidly becoming increasingly ar- 
ticulate in this same direction. These 
organizations, however, cannot be 
expected to support inefficient Negro 
enterprise. They are interested in the 
successful development of business 
and of business men who can raise the 
standards of the community and of 
whom they can heartily be proud. It 
is simply unreasonable and uneco- 
nomic to expect the average Negro 
home with its limited resources to sup- 
port any enterprise which cannot give 
it the greatest advantage in price and 
quality. The complaint of many Ne- 
gro business men that the Negro com- 
munity will not support them can 
readily be explained, in most in- 
stances, by their actual inability as 
business men. It is a most hopeful 
sign when the Negro group offers en- 
couragement and patronage to Ne- 
gro business, but at the same time 
insists upon trading with clean, sound, 
and efficient enterprises. 

Many obstacles stand in the way of 
a successful development of Negro 
business enterprises, but they are not 
unsurmountable. The important ob- 
servations to be made are, first, that it 
can be done; second, that by and large, 
it it is to be done, the incentive and 
push must come from within the Ne- 
gro group itself; third, that develop- 
ment in this direction has almost un- 
limited possibilities. No more impor- 
tant task faces the Negro group today 
than that of developing alert young 
men and women who have the ability 
and the determination to succeed here, 
come what may. The need is for young 
men and women with character, proper 
training, stamina, and great courage, 
who are committed to the field of 
business as a life work because of its 
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adventurous fascination for them and 
the great opportunity it presents. 

Education and training are as es- 
sential to prepare young men and 
women adequately for business careers 
as they are to prepare them for any 
other life work. In the case of the pros- 
pective white business man or woman 
the responsibility for this education 
and training can usually be divided to 
advantage between the college and 
the business community. This is be- 
cause of the availability in the general 
community of an adequate, successful 
business machinery for practical lab- 
oratory experience. Such practical 
training in the general community is 
not available to the Negro, and the 
lack of variety, the small size, and the 
limited numbers of successful Negro 
business units provide small oppor- 
tunity for such experience there. Theo- 
retical as well as practical background 
must of necessity, therefore, be ob- 
tained in and through the college or 
university. 

In view of the imperative need for 
creative economy within the Negro 
group and for a strong middle class of 
successful Negro business men and 
women, our Negro colleges should en- 
courage more of their most intelligent 
and aggressive students to consider 
business seriously as a career. No more 
interesting or intriguing field lies open 
for cultivation, and certainly no line 
of endeavor offers greater opportunity 
through which to serves the interest 
of the race. The establishment even 
of a small pressing shop presents un- 
limited possibilities for the best talent 
available. No chance for monotony 
here. New problems would present 
themselves every day; it would afford 
a most interesting contact with all 
kinds of people; it would give every 


possible opportunity for the utiliza- 
tion of all the ingenuity and imagina- 
tion at the command of anyone. Al- 
most any city with a large Negro 
population presents a challenging op- 
portunity to the right individuals in 
the establishment of numerous types 
of business enterprise, including in 
variety such establishments as _ res- 
taurants, steam laundries, floral shops, 
garages, and filling stations. Success- 
ful Negro chain grocery and drug 
store systems are as possible in cities 
supporting large numbers of Negroes 
as are white chains. To be sure, ade- 
quate capital is essential. More im- 
portant are intelligence, personality, 
training, imagination, determination, 
everlasting “stick-to-it-iveness,” and 
the ability to get along with people. 
Capital can be secured if these char- 
acteristics are present. 

It is not the purpose of this paper 
to pass judgment on the general edu- 
cational program of our Negro col- 
leges. Certainly young men and 
women anticipating a business life 
need a reasonably broad general edu- 
cational background. But specialized 
business education and training should 
by all means be offered also. An ade- 
quate and practical background for 
business cannot be obtained anywhere 
else in the Negro community, and re- 
gardless of the superiority of the 
business schools of certain of our 
great’ white universities because of 
the variety of courses offered, library 
facilities, and the experience and prac- 
tical training of their teaching staffs, 
the Negro college should be able to 
serve the peculiar needs of Negro 
youth better. Courses must be offered 
in the years just ahead which will fit 
the specific needs of these embryo 
business executives in the more or less 
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limited and circumscribed fields of 
opportunity which usually will be 
open to them. Among these courses 
should be included those in merchan- 
dising, advertising, salesmanship, busi- 
ness statistics, finance, banking, book- 
keeping and accounting. Moreover, 
in the teaching of these courses em- 
phasis should be placed, in many in- 
stances, at spots not emphasized in 
any important way in similar courses 
in white colleges and universities. In 
a course in money and banking, for 
instance, it is important to understand 
the working of the English banking 
system and to understand the function 
of the investment banking house. A 
major amount of time, however, can 
advisedly be given to a study of the 
industrial bank, the savings bank, or 
the place of commercial banking in the 
Negro community. These types of 
banking have a possible use in a com- 
munity whose citizens are mainly wage 
earners. Again, courses in finance 
must, of course, touch upon the cor- 
poration and its financial problems. 
It is very questionable, however, if 
there is any important place just now 
in the business courses of the Negro 
college for a finance course devoted 
entirely to the corporation. Major 
emphasis, rather, should be placed 
upon the problem surrounding the 
establishment and financing of the 
small business unit. 

In the Negro college considerable 
time and money can well be spent by 
the department of economics or busi- 
ness administration in the collection 
of comprehensive data regarding 
highly successful Negro business en- 
terprise both far and near. No more 
valuable literature for class study and 
analysis could be made available. 
Moreover, the shortcomings of Ne- 


gro business in general should be care- 
fully scrutinized. Every possible effort 
should be made to establish a friendly 
interested and mutually profitable re- 
lationship with local Negro business 
enterprise. 

Because of the usual lack of oppor- 
tunity for more than a very limited 
number of the business students of 
the Negro college to obtain practical 
training in already established success- 
ful Negro businesses after graduation, 
an additional responsibility must rest 
upon these colleges if soundly operated 
and virile Negro business units are to 
be established in increasing numbers 
in the years ahead. Some sort of or- 
ganization should by all means be set 
up either by each institution or by a 
group of them in combination through 
which to guide and counsel these em- 
bryo business executives until they 
are well on their way. It is imperative 
that. Negro business advance and 
grow, and intelligent and sympathetic 
guidance should insure it. Such an 
organization might correspond some- 
what to the bureaus of business or 
commercial research to be found in 
certain white universities. Not only 
could this bureau serve a genuinely 
worthwhile purpose in counseling new 
business ventures, but it should gradu- 
ally be able to serve in a most effective 
way the entire Negro business com- 
munity. Its possibilities for great and 
practical service would be amost un- 
limited. 

A rising economic status is abso- 
lutely essential to the achievement of 
an advancing well being on the part of 
the Negro group in the United States. 
Such a rising economic status is a 
practical possibility through the de- 
velopment of an articulate Negro 
business community. 








The Need and Education of 





Negro Social Workers 


FORRESTER B. 


INTRODUCTION 


The attention of Negroes is focused 
on social work as a career at the 
present time as never before. Among 
the reasons for this interest are, first, 
the fact that a large proportion of the 
race is dependent for its very existence 
today on relief which is administered 
(theoretically, at least) by social 
workers, second, that the relief-ad- 
ministration phase of social work is 
the most available avenue of employ- 
ment for college trained Negroes at 
the present time, and third, that con- 
sidering the Negro in relation to the 
professions as a whole today, relief 
administration offers the larger and 
more certain salaries. 


THE NEED or NEGRO SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


The Negro People in America Face 
a Crisis 

The Negro people are the chief 
sufferers in the United States today 
from the unemployment crisis and 
they have benefited less from the 
Recovery Program than the white 
group. These facts do not need to be 
argued. They are obvious, at least to 
all Negroes, and plenty of data are 
available to others who need to be 
convinced, 

Only Social Workers Can Take Care of 
the Immediate Needs of These Dis- 
tressed Negro People 

This is not the place nor is there 
space here to enter into any lengthy 
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discussion of the definition and goal 
of social work. It is sufficient for the 
purposes of this article to state that 
social work has been defined suc- 
cinctly as ‘“‘the adjustment of in- 
dividuals and families to the environ- 
ment in which they are living and, 
conversely, the adjustment of the 
environment to the individual and 
the family.” 

When individuals or families get 
“out of step” with the orderly march 
of civilization—7.e., unadjusted to 
their environment—social work takes 
charge. Modern social work was really 
called into being by the tremendous 
changes in our economic and social 
life which made it increasingly diffi- 
cult for large numbers of people to 
“keep in step.” Industry has trans- 
ferred masses of people from a rural 
to an urban environment and made 
them dependent on others for food, 
rent, and the like, where formerly 
they were self-sustaining. 

When, therefore, industry breaks 
down, whether on a large or a small 
scale, and causes individual or mass 
unemployment, social work has to 
step in and take care of the “social 
problems” created, 7.e., those con- 
ditions or difficulties which cannot be 
handled by the individual concerned 
or the normal every-day institutions 
of society, such as the courts, the 
church, the school and the usual 
governmental bodies. Hence, the so- 
cial worker has the relationship to the 
social organization and procedure that 
the mechanic has to machinery or the 
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physician has to the body. This ex- 
plains why it was that while business 
men, statesmen, and the learned pro- 
fessions were completely ‘“‘flabber- 
gasted”’ by the depression and did not 
know how to meet its onset, the social 
workers were ready with a program 
and knew how to put it into operation. 

As has been indicated above, the 
Negroes of America are the worst vic- 
tims, through no fault of their own, 
of the present economic crisis and 
because, as has also been indicated, 
it is at such times of economic dis- 
location that social work steps in to 
take care of the sufferers, the Negro 
is bound to be a major charge of the 
social-work group in America today. 

If we bear in mind, first, that eco- 
nomic maladjustment is not the only 
type that can take place in the rela- 
tionship of an individual or a group 
to the environment, and second, that 
social work concerns itself with all of 
the various forms of maladjustment, 
we will understand why it has been 
the social worker who has taken care 
of all of the great emergencies which 
affected the Negro people in recent 
years. I need call attention only to 
the last emergency previous to the 
depression, the problem of the adjust- 
ment of the rural Negro migrant 
during the World War period to the 
cities of the North and the South, 
and his harmonious assimilation into 
the population of those same cities 
afterward. 


Trained Social Workers Can Do the 
Job Much Better than Untrained 
Workers 

But the real progress has been made 
in social work only since it has been 
developed into a recognized pro- 


fession. This development has been 
accomplished chiefly through the ef- 
forts of the training schools to system- 
atize the various techniques used in 
social work so that they would be 
educationally communicable, to as- 
certain fundamental principles which 
applied to all forms of social work 
and to adapt scientific material to the 
needs of social work. 

Trained social workers by the appli- 
cation of methods taught them in the 
schools have improved the techniques 
used in every type of social work. This 
is quite notable in emergency case 
work, where they have so reorganized 
the machinery of relief that it has 
much more adequately met the needs 
of unemployed families than in pre- 
vious crises. 

Trained workers know how to pre- 
serve the morale and pride of those 
to whom they disperse aid. They 
know how to keep alive the desire to 
work, and they have the skill to keep 
undeserving families off relief. They 
are able to keep down expense and 
get a maximum amount of work done 
while those who are supposed to pick 
up all the knowledge they need from 
a few weeks or months of rough 
practice are almost invariably ex- 
travagant as well as less productive. 

The national officers of the F.E. 
R.A. have recognized the superior 
value of trained workers and are send- 
ing as many of their more able un- 
trained workers as they can spare to 
schools of social work for training at 
E.R.A. expense. 


Negro Social Workers Can Accomplish 
More with Negro Clients than 
White Social Workers 


The writer maintains that Negro 
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workers can accomplish more with 
Negro clients than white workers. 
However, it cannot be taken for 
granted that this opinion is shared 
with him in every quarter. If it were 
left to Negro clients, their decision 
would probably be a “‘toss up” for 
there are many of them who state 
they prefer white workers. Likewise 
there are a number of social executives 
who profess to believe that white so- 
cial workers are more successful with 
Negro clients than Negro workers. 
Moreover, there are still many posi- 
tions in social work among Negroes, 
especially of a supervisory capacity, 
held by white persons. Therefore, it 
is probably necessary to devote at 
least brief attention to a presentation 
of the two points of view. 

The Negro clients who prefer white 
workers to Negro workers usually give 
as reasons for their preference the 
severity of the colored worker and the 
fact that they “don’t want their 
business known by Negro social 
workers.” The social executives who 
prefer white workers to Negro workers 
for work with colored clients give as 
their chief reasons the superior ability 
of white persons in any profession 
over Negroes in any profession, a lack 
of detachment which they claim to 
detect between Negro social workers 
and Negro clients (resulting in less 
respect for the Negro worker on the 
part of the client), and less sympathy 
on the part of Negro workers toward 
their clients because the workers 
blame the clients for faults by which 
they themselves are misjudged. 

The facts are that worthy destitute 
Negroes do not prefer white workers 
nor claim that they prefer them. It is 
the “chiselers” among the Negro cli- 


ents who take this attitude because 
they know that they can “‘dupe”’ the 
white workers whereas the Negro 
workers are in a position to locate 
possible resources, such as relatives 
with means, not easily obvious to 
white workers. This class of Negroes 
has become expert in wheedling what 
they want out of all classes of white 
people and after succeeding in im- 
posing upon hard-headed business 
men with their flattery and cajolery, 
white social workers are an easy 
proposition for them. 

The social workers who claim to 
believe white social workers are pref- 
erable to Negro workers for Negro 
clients may be divided into several 
classes. Some are sincere and some are 
not. Of those who are sincere there is 
the group who are victims of stereo- 
typed thinking regarding Negroes, 
and who could never be brought to 
believe that Negroes could be as 
efficient as white people even in social 
work among their own race. The 
second sincere group are those who 
take seriously the statements of cer- 
tain Negro clients that they prefer 
white workers, and proceed to ra- 
tionalize these statements into the 
theories of ‘‘too little detachment” 
and “lack of sympathy on the part of 
Negro workers.” On the other hand, 
there are the white workers who are 
insincere in their statements and who 
are motivated by the desire to con- 
tinue holding down positions in social 
work among Negroes or to see other 
white workers holding them down, or 
are disinclined to add Negro workers 
to their staffs even to care for Negro 
clients. The writer knows of a number 
of instances where white social work- 
ers have deliberately stimulated com- 
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plaints against Negro workers by Ne- 
gro clients through promises made to 
the Negro clients that the white 
workers would obtain for them larger 
relief allotments. These white workers 
would rather have a supervisory job 
in Negro social work with increased 
pay than a subordinate job in white 
work with less pay. 

The real test of course in the matter 
of white workers versus Negro work- 
ers in social work among Negroes is 
the question of who gets the best re- 
sults. The facts are that the majority 
of agencies which have taken on Ne- 
gro workers even before the de- 
pression did so after comparative 
studies of the length of time which it 
took Negroes and white workers to 
close the same type of Negro cases. 
They found more satisfactory adjust- 
ments made by the Negro worker and 
found that they were made in a 
shorter time. Of course this meant 
more real social service for their Negro 
clients and a saving in time and 
money for the agencies. 

This discovery on the part of the 
agencies should not have been sur- 
prising. The Negro worker knows the 
resources of the Negro community 
better than the white worker. The 
Negro worker is in touch with the 
Negro community and is learning 
about it twenty-four hours per day 
while the white social worker leaves 
it at five o’clock when her day’s work 
is ended. The white worker can not 
bring as much cooperation to her Ne- 
gro cases from the Negro community 
as can the Negro worker. The white 
worker cannot get into the most in- 
timate places of Negro life as can the 
Negro worker. The white worker’s 
ignorance of the Negro community is 


dangerous because he or she has to 
make quick decisions and has little 
time and limited means for checking 
on homes and institutions to which 
she is referring Negroes in the Negro 
community. 

The Negro worker is bound to be 
able to close his or her cases sooner 
than the white worker because he or 
she knows the background of his or 
her Negro client better. The Negro 
worker knows, for instance, how to 
locate relatives with means which fre- 
quently would not be obvious to 
white workers. 

If it is important to have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of everything 
which conditions the behavior of a 
client, then the white worker can 
never get the rapport with a Negro 
client which is possible to the Negro 
worker, because only the Negro 
worker can really know what it means 
to be a Negro. As long as there exists 
in this country such pronouncedly 
differential treatment of the Negro, it 
is obviously impossible to have real 
“transference,” to borrow a psycho- 
analytical term, between a white 
worker and a Negro client. No matter 
what the white worker says or does, 
the Negro client will never come to 
the point of feeling absolutely certain 
of the white worker’s attitude. There 
must be identification as between the 
client and worker for the latter to feel 
real security out of which there may 
develop real ‘‘transference.” The 
white group has willed that such 
identification is not highly probable 
in this country. 

Hence, the Negro social worker who 
has not become embittered, who has 
developed self-control, self-respect, 
and a wholesome philosophy of life, 
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and who has oriented himself or her- 
self, has come nearer than anyone to 
solving the difficult problem of living 
in the complicated world of the Negro 
in the United States. 

This is a problem no white person 
has had to solve or could solve. Only 
a Negro social worker can impart the 
solution to a distressed Negro client. 


There is a Great Demand for Trained 
Negro Social Workers 


The number of Negro social work- 
ers in the United States has increased 
tremendously since 1929. This has 
been due entirely to the large number 
of persons of both races who have 
been employed to administer relief, 
largely under public auspices, to the 
unemployed. As a matter of fact the 
numbers employed in practically all 
other forms of social work, and in 
private social work in general, has 
decreased. The experiences of the 
Negro social worker during the de- 
pression have followed closely those of 
the white except that the number of 
Negroes employed is less than his pro- 
portion in the general population in 
every community known to this 
writer. Nevertheless, the increase of 
Negroes in social work as a whole has 
been about 500 per cent, due entirely 
to the increase (about 1,000 per cent) 
in the number of Negroes in the case- 
work field. This latter increase in turn 
was due, as has been stated, almost 
entirely to the large number of Ne- 
groes employed in the public-relief 
field during the current economic 
crisis. 

While the demand for Negro work- 
ers still exists it has changed in two 
ways since the tremendous over-night 
hiring of relief workers as the various 


Emergency Relief Administrations 
were being set up. 

The communities which first de- 
cided to use Negro workers, usually 
the cities with the largest Negro popu- 
lations, are now pretty well staffed. 
The present requisitions for Negro 
workers are coming largely from 
smaller communities where public 
opinion seems heretofore to have re- 
sisted the employment of Negro work- 
ers. Moreover, the type sought has 
changed from those with a college 
education to those with formal train- 
ing in social work plus a college educa- 
tion. Untrained workers are stili being 
taken on in many communities where 
trained workers cannot be obtained, 
but on the other hand there are some 
communities which have evidenced a 
desire to wait until they can obtain 
trained workers. 

Although the Atlanta School of 
Social Work, which specializes in the 
training of Negroes for the profession, 
has greatly increased its facilities for 
absorbing students and has doubled 
its enrollment this year over last year 
(1933-1934) and has five times the 
enrollment it had in the year previous 
to the depression, nevertheless, it is 
still unable to supply the requests for 
its graduates. 

As the peak of the depression passes 
and the relief of the destitute un- 
employed approaches something in 
the nature of a routine, there will un- 
doubtedly be a decrease in the num- 
ber of cases and the number of work- 
ers used. Concomitant to this trend 
toward decrease of the working force 
will come the tendency to discharge 
untrained workers and retain those 
who are trained. A drift in this direc- 
tion can already be detected in con- 
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nection with certain specialized serv- 
ices of the E.R.A., such as the Tran- 
sient Bureaus, where retrenchment in 
many communities has taken place 
and where the untrained workers have 
been discharged and trained workers 
kept on the pay-roll. 


Tue EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO 
SoctaL WORKER 


It should not really be necessary to 
argue the value of general training for 
social work (as distinguished from 
training of those who will do social 
work among Negroes). The value of 
social-work training as a general prop- 
osition has been hinted at already in 
this article. 

Briefly the value of social-work 
training might be summed up as 
follows: It enables the student to 
learn the various techniques and skills 
which have been developed by those 
people who have been compelled to 
treat the social problems which have 
evolved as society has become more 
complex. There are so many of these 
skills or techniques that it would be 
practically impossible for anyone to 
learn all of them by working first in 
one agency and then another. It is 
necessary that they be boiled down, 
coordinated, integrated and presented 
in a school just as it was necessary for 
the various types of legal procedure 
to be similarly organized for the effi- 
cient learning of law. 

Only through a formal curriculum 
in social work can the student learn 
to apply to the solution of social prob- 
lems the findings of the various sci- 
ences, particularly the social sciences. 
The discoveries which are being made 
from year to year in the latter fields 
can, and should, be made use of in 


modifying and controlling the de- 
velopment of society (the environ- 
ment) and in treating the social prob- 
lems of individuals and groups. The 
practical application of all of this 
cannot be taught in college. There 
must be field work, practice with real 
people and real problems, along with 
the classroom work. This combination 
is what a school of social work offers. 

Training gives the social worker a 
wholesome philosophy of life. The so- 
cial worker can not accomplish much 
unless he believes enthusiastically in 
the value to society of his efforts. All 
people when they first enter the pro- 
fession are optimistic, but only the 
trained worker remains optimistic. 
Untrained workers go into social work 
with an emotional urge to improve 
society and because improvement 
does not take place quickly and some- 
times not at all, they feel that their 
efforts toward rehabilitation are im- 
possible. The reason for this is that 
they know nothing of societal evolu- 
tion. On the other hand, the trained 
social worker has an abundant and 
sensible optimism. He or she views 
things in the large. The trained social 
worker knows that five centuries ago 
nine-tenths of the civilized world 
lived below the margin of subsistence 
while today less than one-tenth live 
in this condition. Therefore, the 
trained social worker knows the proc- 
ess. Untrained social workers of course 
have humanitarian impulses but these 
are limited to certain types of cases. 
The untrained worker is always sym- 
pathetic with the widow or the orphan 
child, the blind and the crippled, but 
the majority of untrained workers are 
not sympathetic with cases which are 
the result of inside causes such as the 
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unmarried mother, the thief and the 
venereally-infected case. The trained 
social worker thinks no more of blam- 
ing these people than the physician 
would for blaming his patients for 
becoming ill. Training has taught 
social workers that the abnormal be- 
havior of many of the latter types of 
cases are entirely beyond their will 
and control and are due frequently to 
such causes as heredity and the im- 
proper secretion of certain glands. 

Training enables the student to see 
the bigness and oneness of social work 
and yet its complexity. The trained 
social worker knows where his job 
ends and where that of all the other 
types of social workers begins. He 
knows when and where his problem 
should be turned over to some other 
specialist. He knows that he can not 
do it all. On the other hand, he knows 
just what he can do. He knows where 
someone else can help him and where 
someone else can take over the entire 
problem. He is not, therefore, over- 
whelmed by the situation. 

Above all, professional training in 
social work teaches us that we are 
living in a changing world and in a 
world which is changing at a faster 
rate all the time. Training teaches us 
that social progress is becoming more 
and more complex. It keeps us from 
accepting any fixed idea of an estab- 
lished system of social work. We are 
willing to try new ideas which will be 
for the betterment of the human race. 
We accept no old ideas as gospel. The 
trained social worker knows that so- 
cial work expands from time to time 
and that many present-day social- 
work functions in the past were not 
considered as social work at all. 

Only by formal training can one 


be prepared, in addition to carrying 
on remedial and preventive social 
work, to plan a new and better so- 
ciety. Right now our attention should 
be concentrated on those phases of 
social planning which are mutually 
related to the great human quest for 
added security. 


Desirable Candidates 


Every person who wants to be a 
social worker is not suited to be one 
any more than anyone who wants 
to be a teacher (and in some cases is a 
teacher) is suited to be one. Some 
people who are trying to be teachers 
would make better lawyers, physi- 
cians, engineers or even brick-layers 
or dressmakers. The same unsatis- 
factory condition exists in social work. 
Those of us who are connected with 
schools of social work want people for 
training whom we feel will make good 
social workers after they graduate. 

The type of Negro candidate enter- 
ing social work has gone through some 
interesting developments during the 
last twenty years. In the South, par- 
ticularly, before the establishment of 
the Atlanta School of Social Work 
there was a marked tendency to em- 
ploy untrained Negro social workers 
whereas the same agency would not 
employ untrained white workers. This 
occurred in the South for various 
reasons among which are the follow- 
ing: Not many trained Negroes were 
available; social executives were not 
so particular about the quality of so- 
cial work done among Negroes as 
among whites; agencies did not intend 
to spend as much money on Negro 
clients as on whites (and a trained 
worker would cost more than an un- 
trained worker); social executives did 
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not, in many cases, like educated Ne- 
groes of any kind because they had 
to treat them too respectfully; and, 
finally, social executives were inclined 
to hire the relatives of some cook or 
chauffeur or even the cook or chauf- 
feur himself. 

But this tendency in the earlier 
days to employ untrained Negro 
workers was not entirely confined to 
the South. It occurred also in the 
North for various reasons. Among 
these were the same scarcity of 
trained Negro workers, the same lack 
of concern about the quality of work 
done among Negroes, and the same 
desire to economize in the case of Ne- 
gro clients through the use of inferior 
workers. Moreover, in the North also, 
some of the pioneer Negro executives 
in social work were inclined to favor 
their friends when it came to staff 
appointments rather than to seek 
trained Negroes. Some of these pio- 
neer Negro executives also had a 
great tendency toward attempting to 
please the local Negro community by 
making appointments of home-town 
talent, irrespective of the amount of 
training the latter possessed. 

Fortunately, social work among 
Negroes is getting away from this old- 
time tendency. There are several 
reasons for this. In both the North 
and the South the advent of better- 
trained persons to executive positions 
in the agencies was followed fre- 
quently by staff ‘‘house-cleanings” 
wherein both untrained white and 
colored workers were displaced by 
trained persons. In the South the 
rapid spread of the influence of the 
Atlanta School of Social Work un- 
doubtedly had some effect. From year 
to year the Atlanta School of Social 


Work has offered an increasing num- 
ber of trained Negroes to Southern 
social agencies. In addition it has 
raised its entrance requirements from 
that of high school graduation or less 
to a point where now it will accept no 
one with less than two years of college 
training, and actually gives preference 
to college graduates of whom its pres- 
ent student body now largely consists. 

Negroes ought to be prevented from 
stampeding social work as a career 
first for the reasons cited in the be- 
ginning of this paper which may be 
summed up in the statement that 
everyone is not suited to be a social 
worker simply because he wants to 
be one. 

Social work among Negroes ought 
to be safeguarded from the misfits 
which flocked into other professions 
during the boom period which ended 
in October, 1929. No one will ever 
know how many thousands of Ne- 
groes have been ‘‘butchered” to death 
in the period previous to the de- 
pression by Negroes who went into 
the medical profession because it 
seemed to be the best “racket.” In 
many cases state medical boards were 
accessories in this crime against the 
Negro masses by letting down the 
bars somewhat where Negro appli- 
cants were concerned on the theory 
that not enough Negroes were being 
trained for the medical profession and 
that those Negroes whom they treated 
less stringently than white applicants 
would probably practice only among 
Negroes anyway. All Negroes are not 
“cut out” to be social workers any 
more than in the past all Negroes were 
“cut out’? to be doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, teachers or insurance execu- 
tives. 
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Even a higher grade of material is 
needed for training for social work 
among Negroes than is true for social 
work among white people. Those who 
are to do social work among Negroes 
need to know everything which is 
needed by those who work among 
whites and then considerably more. 
The challenge of social work among 
Negroes is so great and the problems 
so complex and serious that there is 
no room for Negroes who push into 
social work because it seems to be the 
latest and the best paying “racket.” 
Social work should not be a refuge 
for all college-bred Negroes now be- 
cause other professions do not appear 
attractive. 

Fortunately, judging from the ex- 
periences of the Atlanta School of 
Social Work we are not only able to 
select from a much larger group of 
Negro candidates for training than 
heretofore, but from a much better 
group. Perhaps it is a good thing that 
the attention of college-bred Negroes 
is being turned toward social work as 
a career to an extent that was never 
true before. 

It is interesting to note the number 
of Negro men who desire to enter the 
profession. There was a time when 
Negro men had to be urged to take up 
training for social work. For the pres- 
ent school year the Atlanta School of 
Social Work had as many male ap- 
plicants as female and these men were 
of a considerably different type than 
the majority of Negro men who 
wished to prepare for social work as 
a career in the past. Most of the latter 
were men who had failed in business 
or in teaching or in the clergy or in 
some other profession. Many of them 
would have been failures in practically 


any intellectual occupation. They 
seemed to enter social work as an 
attempted escape from reality. Now 
the Negro men applying to enter 
schools of social work, at least judging 
from the experiences of the Atlanta 
School of Social Work, are the type 
of men who previous to the depression 
would be entering schools of medicine 
or law or business administration. 

What is desirable now is a proper 
selection from the vast amount of 
good material available for training. 
For several years the Atlanta School 
of Social Work has been circularizing 
Negro liberal arts colleges with sug- 
gestions of the type of students who 
should or should not be encouraged 
to enter social work. 

It is undoubtedly a good thing that 
we are having, as a result of the level- 
ing processes which are accompanying 
the present economic crisis, a trek 
into the social work profession of Ne- 
gro men and women of higher calibre 
intellectually as well as from the point 
of view of personality. They will give 
better leadership in social work among 
Negroes in the future. 


Pre-Professional Training 


The Association of Schools of Social 
Work has been putting more stress 
each year on the pre-professional 
courses taken in college before the 
student enters the school of social 
work. In other words it is demanding 
that persons who are accepted in 
schools of social work must have 
taken certain definite background 
courses before they enter the pro- 
fessional school. It is recommending 
that most, but not all, of these courses 
be taken in the field of the social 
sciences. 
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In the opinion of the writer this pre- 
professional training should, to a cer- 
tain extent, cover the whole four years 
of liberal arts training. The first two 
years in college should be devoted to 
a general liberal arts background but 
also should include definite courses 
calculated to enable a student to know 
for what career he prefers to train, 
whether for instance, he wants to 
train for engineering, medicine, law, 
teaching, or social work. Therefore, 
if during that period a student chooses 
social work, it might be said that even 
the first two years of his college train- 
ing was connected with the general 
program of training for social work. 

The second and final two years of 
college should be devoted to a care- 
fully thought out pre-professional 
training in background courses for 
social work. Of course if a student 
selects medicine, or law, or engineer- 
ing, then pre-professional courses suit- 
able for a background for training for 
these professions should be taken. 

The nature of these pre-professional 
courses for social work has been in- 
dicated above. It will perhaps be in- 
teresting to state that the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work 
is about to set a committee to work 
not only to define more clearly the 
variety of these courses but the con- 
tent of each individual pre-profes- 
sional course. It is hardly necessary to 
point out here that the right sort of 
pre-professional background is im- 
portant to the person who is to do 
social work among Negroes. When he 
has finished his training, he will be 
entering a field that is dealing with 
the most complicated problems imag- 
inable—intensely human problems 
which require the highest and most 


accurate knowledge, training and skill 
obtainable not only in the professional 
school but in the preparatory work in 
the liberal arts college. It is necessary 
for the prospective social worker 
among Negroes to be acquainted with 
all possible biological facts, economic 
forces, conflicts with the outside 
world, and problems of organization 
within the group itself. 

It has been our experience at the 
Atlanta School of Social Work that 
too large a number of Negro students 
do not have the pre-professional back- 
ground which they should have in the 
social sciences. Therefore we have 
attempted to carefully select from the 
applicants those who appear to have 
had the requisite pre-professional 
training. 

Some Negro colleges will appear to 
“lean over backwards” in regard to 
one of the social sciences. One school 
will appear to be “weighted” down 
with courses in sociology and to neg- 
lect economics and psychology. An- 
other will “bear down” on economics 
and psychology and neglect sociology. 
Then there are a number of Negro 
colleges which from our experience do 
not appear to offer adequate prepara- 
tion in any of the social sciences. We 
have found also that the English 
background of many students, in- 
cluding even spelling, is so poor that 
we hesitate to send them to do field 
work with a reputable social agency 
because we know their “writing up” 
of case records would be a reflection 
on the race as well as upon the school. 
The ability to express one’s self both 
orally and in writing is important in 
social work. We find Negro students 
having great difficulty along these 
lines 
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Another problem which we have 
encountered in the Atlanta School of 
Social Work is that certain Negro 
colleges will give students passing 
marks or even high grades in many 
courses which the work of the student 
when he comes to us shows he did not 
deserve. 


General Training at Schools of 
Social Work 


Just as there are many individual 
Negroes at the present time endeavor- 
ing to obtain training for social work 
simply because it seems to be a lucra- 
tive ‘‘racket” so there are many Ne- 
gro colleges trying to get into the 
business of social-work training be- 
cause of motives not much more laud- 
able than those of the individuals 
cited. Some of the colleges which have 
attempted to launch such projects 
have undoubtedly been motivated 
with a sincere desire to meet the great 
need for trained Negro social workers 
and some of them have honestly in- 
tended to meet every one of the 
standards set up by the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. 
But these standards are necessarily 
high. The establishment of a school 
of social work is expensive and its 
operation is expensive. Consequently, 
there is a great temptation to set 
these new curricula in motion whether 
the standards are met or not. 

In communities where Negroes are 
not admitted to existing local schools 
of social work because of racial segre- 
gation there has been in a number of 
cases a tendency to inveigle Negroes 
into “fly-by-night” schemes of social 
work training. In 1928 in an article in 
Hospital Social Service (Vol. XVII), 
E. Franklin Frazier called attention 


to the fact that Negroes were in dan- 
ger of becoming the victims of the 
institute method of learning social 
work. ‘After this method was more 
or less abandoned in the South for 
white people it was revived for the 
social work training of Negroes,” 
writes Mr. Frazier. 

At the present time there is danger 
of a revival of this same situation to 
which Frazier called attention several 
years ago. In certain localities where 
white workers have been sent away 
by some public or private agency to 
be trained at accredited schools of so- 
cial work, Negro workers connected 
with the same agencies have been pro- 
vided with only a week or two of 
institute training. 

Negroes who intend to make social 
work a career should be very careful 
to connect themselves with reputable 
institutions for training because if 
they do not they will be wasting their 
time, money, and energy in the long 
run. The better private social-work 
agencies will only employ persons who 
are eligible for membership in the 
American Association of Social Work- 
ers and the latter organization no 
longer accepts members who have not 
graduated from accredited schools of 
social work, in other words, from one 
of the 27 schools which are members 
of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. While the 
public relief agencies have been com- 
pelled during the past three or four 
years to employ some people with in- 
adequate training or no training at 
all, they have shown their intention 
of only employing trained people in 
the future by employing only trained 
people now when they can get them 
and by subsidizing the training of as 
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many of their untrained employed 
workers as they can spare at ac- 
credited schools of social work. 

Existing schools of social work are 
doing everything in their power to 
increase their ability to absorb more 
pupils. It is reasonable to suppose that 
it is easier and less expensive to in- 
crease the opportunities for training 
through expanding existing schools 
than by setting up new schools. The 
New York School of Social Work, the 
oldest member of the Association of 
Schools of Social Work, has increased 
its enrollment this year to a record 
number of 710. The Atlanta School of 
Social Work, which is the only Negro 
school in the Association, has doubled 
its enrollment this year over last year 
and has a student body which is five 
times as large as the year just before 
the depression began. 


A Basic Curriculum 


A few years ago it would have been 
difficult to state what constituted a 
basic curriculum even among the ac- 
credited schools of social work within 
the Association. The number and type 
of courses varied a great deal from 
school to school. Students could grad- 
uate from one- or two-year courses of 
certain schools and have taken every 
course offered by these schools during 
their period of training. On the other 
hand, students would have had to 
spend eight or nine years at certain 
other schools to take every course 
offered. Moreover, at that time there 
was said to be only one course which 
was common to the curriculum of all 
27 schools in the Association. 

Fortunately, this condition was 
remedied by the adoption of a basic 
curriculum at the June, 1933, meet- 


ing of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. A school offer- 
ing this basic minimum curriculum is 
permitted to grant a provisional cer- 
tificate, approved by the Association, 
to any student who at the end of one 
year of graduate study shall have 
completed this curriculum. Schools 
may require more than this basic cur- 
riculum before they award the pro- 
visional certificate but they may not 
require less. 

This provisional certificate does not 
imply that the student has completed 
his education for social work but 
rather that he has secured only the 
minimum of social work information 
which everyone should have for the 
practice of social work. 

The same committee which drew 
up the basic curriculum for the first 
year is now working on a basic cur- 
riculum for the second year of grad- 
uate training. It must be understood 
that the majority of schools are now 
offering a two-year course (but with- 
out general agreement on the type 
and content of courses). When the 
report of the committee on the basic 
curriculum for the second year is com- 
pleted there will be a basic curriculum 
for the full two-year course in social 
work. Most of the schools are now 
offering a two-year curriculum, but 
not all of them. Those schools which 
offer only one year of training cannot 
be considered as offering full training 
in social work. Moreover, while the 
official pronouncement from the Asso- 
ciation states that the provisional cer- 
tificate will be awarded for one year 
of graduate study, many of the 
schools now give a certificate simul- 
taneously with the award to the stu- 
dent of his A.B. or B.S. degree. For 
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the time being this minimum curricu- 
lum is only recommended, and it can 
be taken after a student has com- 
pleted only two years of college work, 
but beginning with 1935 both the 
minimum curriculum and the grad- 
uate phase of the committee’s recom- 
mendations will become binding. 
The minimum curriculum for one 
year of graduate study as adopted at 
the June, 1933, meeting of the Ameri- 


can Association of Schools of Social 
Work is given below. 


Special Training for Social Work 
Among Negroes 


There is no such thing as “‘Negro 
social work” (biologically speaking). 
But this writer maintains that “social 
work among Negroes” has some 
points of departure from social work 
among white people other than the 


MINIMUM CURRICULUM AS ADOPTED AT THE JUNE 1933 MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


With the Accompanying Statement: 


That a School offering this curriculum shall be permitted to grant a provisional certificate 
approved by the American Association of Schools of Social Work to any student who at 
the end of one graduate year of study shall have completed this curriculum. 


Group A (Case Work 
(All required) | peoaical Information 


Psychiatric Information 


Semester Hours Quarter Hours 
2or3 3 or 4 
2or3 3 or 4 
2 or3 3 or 4 








Group B 
(2 courses 
required) 


Group C 
(2 courses 
required) 


Group D 
(1 course 
required) 


Community Organization 
Specialized Case Work 
(Group Work 


Not less than 6 
Nor more than 9 


1, 2; ors 
1, 2, or 3 
1, 2, or 3 


Not less than 9 
Nor more than 12 


2, 3, or 4 
2, 3, or 4 
2, 3, or 4 





Public Welfare Administra- 
tion 

Child Labor 

Problems of Laber or 


es of Social Work 
| 
| Industry 


Not less than 4 
nor more than 6 


2or3 


2or3 


Not less than 6 
nor more than 9 


2, 3, or 4 


2, 3, or 4 





(Social Statistics 

Social Research 

Social Legislation 

Legal Aspects of Social 
Work or Social Aspects 
of Law 


Not less than 4 
nor more than 6 


2or3 


Not less than 6 
nor more than 9 


3 or 4 





In this group two courses 
may be substituted giving in 
combined credit no more than 
the credit allowed for one 
course. 


Total 20 or 22 


Total 30 


Fretp Work: Nor More THAN TEN SEMESTER OR FIFTEEN QUARTER “CREDITS” OF 


Fietp Work 


Norse: There should be not less than one semester credit or two quarter credits in any course 
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fact that it is done among people of a 
different color. This concept of a 
special departure of social work 
among Negroes from the norm has 
grown out of a thoughtful considera- 
tion of the experiences of persons, 
mostly Negroes, who have been en- 
gaged for many years in social work 
with the group. 

There are many special problems 
and many types of social action with 
which persons about to enter social 
work among Negroes ought to be ac- 
quainted but with which in most 
cases unfortunately they do not be- 
come familiar until after they are on 
the job. 

This idea, that there are any special 
difficulties facing persons carrying on 
social work among Negroes and any 
special form of treatment for solving 
these difficulties, seems to arouse al- 
most violent objection on the part of 
many Negroes among whom are not 
a few Negro social workers. 

The Negro as a group has been in- 
dividualized in his general treatment 
in the United States. Herein lies most 
of his difficulties. Therefore, in an 
attempt to improve his well-being it 
is necessary to individualize a pro- 
gram of social treatment. This is only 
applying one of the basic techniques 
of social work (7.e., case work) to the 
Negro’s problem. 

The existence of the Negro group 
in a predominantly unsympathetic, 
hostile world is sufficient justification 
for specialized training for social work 
among Negroes. For this position, the 
writer makes no apologies. 

Most of the opponents of this posi- 
tion are suffering with an over- 
burdened sense of inferiority. One 
factor which explains the opposition 


of certain Negro social workers is that 
they are confused in their own think- 
ing. In spite of the fact that a number 
of them head Negro agencies which 
are claimed, according to their own 
statements, to be organized to relieve 
certain special problems from which 
Negroes as a group suffer, yet there is 
nothing especially unique about their 
services which distinguishes them 
from non-racial agencies except the 
color of their clients. Perhaps this also 
explains the futility and failure of 
many of their programs. If they 
understand the basic and generally 
accepted objective of social work, 7.e., 
that it is in a large part a program of 
rectifying social maladjustments, they 
fail to realize that difference in color 
(and in the case of the Jews, difference 
in religion) is the cause of many of 
these maladjustments. 

The writer does not maintain that 
any specialized treatment for social 
work among Negroes should take the 
place of the fundamental techniques 
which are basic and common de- 
nominators for social work among all 
groups. The writer maintains that the 
special programs (or devices) which 
he suggests, and which are offered at 
the Atlanta School of Social Work, are 
apart from and in addition to, the 
regular techniques and that they are 
important. 

There is an analogy between the 
point of view of the supporters of the 
Graduate School of Jewish Social 
Work (a member school of the Associ- 
ation) and that of the writer of this 
article. The Jewish school first sends 
all of its students to the New York 
School of Social Work, which is of 
course non-sectarian, for instruction 
in the fundamental techniques. But 
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the Jewish school recognizes that 
there are certain problems over and 
above those which are common to the 
non-Jewish community and over and 
above those which could be treated 
by the routine techniques with which 
social problems among non-Jews are 
treated. It conducts, therefore, under 
its own auspices a curriculum made 
up of courses calculated to treat these 
problems. This is more or less the 
philosophy of the writer and the At- 
lanta School of Social Work, with the 
exception that we offer both the fun- 
damental techniques and the special- 
ized courses at the Atlanta School of 
Social Work. 

To deny that segregation and dis- 
crimination of the Negro exist in 
almost every section of society not 
only in the South but in the North, 
and, that they complicate the prob- 
lems of social work among Negroes is 
to deny reality. 

If we follow the lead of those per- 
sons who are opposed to anything 
that smacks of specialized social work 
among Negroes, I am firmly con- 
vinced we will be only meeting the 
basic relief needs (creature needs) of 
Negro individuals, families and the 
Negro group. We will be neglecting 
certain general, social and economic 
adjustments which we ought to make. 
In this case we will not be satisfying 
or meeting adequately the primary 
obligations which we owe to our Ne- 
gro clients. Whether the opponents 
accept or reject the idea of specialized 
social work among Negroes, ! believe 
that those of us who are realists ought 
to be armed to fight the age-long 
menace to the very existence of Ne- 
groes. 

It is the writer’s belief, which he is 





attempting to carry out at the At- 
lanta School of Social Work, that 
specialized training for persons who 
are to do social work among Negroes 
is necessary for several reasons. Spe- 
cialized training is necessary, first, to 
get a perspective of the broader prob- 
lems of the Negro’s adjustment to 
life; to understand that the Negro has 
to make a triple adjustment to life, 
not only to the ordinary ‘‘work-a- 
day’ world to which everyone has to 
adjust but secondly to a world of 
discrimination and segregation, and 
thirdly, to a Negro world in which 
competition for trivialities takes on 
great importance. It is necessary to 
have specialized training to avoid the 
mistakes which have been made in 
the past in social work among Ne- 
groes; to protect the helpless Negro 
client from becoming the victim of 
futile experimentation and to avoid 
the waste of time and energy in the 
“trial and error” method. It has taken 
many of the pioneers in social work 
among Negroes ten or fifteen years to 
learn all of the substitute mechanisms 
that are necessary to successfully 
carry on social work programs among 
Negroes. The organization and con- 
version of the experiences of these 
“old timers” into teaching material 
has made it possible for graduates of 
the Atlanta School of Social Work to 
learn in two years what it has taken 
the pioneers a decade or more to learn, 
and in addition has enabled these 
graduates to do more than their 
predecessors in the same length of 
time in the same field. 

The type of training we are discuss- 
ing here should prepare workers in the 
Negro community to look for and de- 
tect changing phases in Negro group 
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life. It should enable the worker to 
know whether agencies carrying on 
social work among Negroes have been 
stressing too much or too long certain 
types of programs. It should answer 
the question as to whether social 
workers among Negroes are, for in- 
stance, overemphasizing the physical 
factors and neglecting the psycho- 
logical factors, and whether certain 
types of social work among Negroes 
have become outmoded, and whether 
concern for the migration phase of 
Negro life has been continued too 
long and whether there is not some- 
thing even more fundamental than 
that which underlies the industrial 
phase, and finally, whether the time 
is not ripe for a shift in social work 
among Negroes from emphasis on 
philanthropy to emphasis on group 
life and survival. 

The Jews know to which stage they 
have arrived in social work in Amer- 
ica, but do Negroes? We cannot know 
this without training, without being 
able to review understandingly the 
stages through which all society has 
come, and more especially the minor- 
ity groups. The Jews claim they have 
passed their adolescent period in so- 
cial work in the United States of 
America, but has the Negro? The 
writer does not think so. It is his 
opinion that those of us who are seri- 
ously interested in improving the Ne- 
gro’s condition through social work 
must look about ourselves and scru- 
tinize much more intently what has 
happened to the Negro. What we dis- 
cover (our shortcomings and gaps in 
the social work program for Negroes) 
will shock and hurt us undoubtedly, 
but we must know the real situation. 
Only by training can we know what 


to look for and what can be done. 

If this was to be a longer article, the 
writer would like to discuss other 
reasons for specialized training for 
social work among Negroes such as 
learning to apply the scientific method 
to the solution of the Negro’s diffi- 
culty, learning the secret of the Ne- 
gro’s ability to survive in the most 
unfavorable environment, learning 
how to adjust social-work programs 
for the Negro to the changing social 
order, and finally, learning how to 
develop a definite survival strategy 
for the Negro in the present American 
milieu. 

If we are to have an ideal form of 
training for persons going into social 
work among Negroes, specialized 
courses such as have been indicated 
here must be included. The writer 
realizes that many social workers 
among Negroes do not agree with 
him. He also realizes'that non-racial 
schools cannot be expected to offer 
such specialized training. That is why 
the Jews started a school of social 
work of their own. The majority 
group cannot be expected to be in- 
terested in the minority group per se 
or in social-work courses that have as 
their special objective the survival of 
certain minority groups. It is obvious 
that the only place these courses can 
be expected to be obtained is in a 
school that devotes itself solely to the 
training of Negroes for social work. 
The writer makes this statement with 
embarrassment because he is honestly 
not interested in publicizing the At- 
lanta School of Social Work in this 
article. The latter institution now re- 
ceives as many students as it can 
absorb without any efforts in the 
direction of recruiting. 





An Ideal Training for Social 
Work Among Negroes 


To recapitulate then, an ideal train- 
ing for one who is planning to embark 
on a career of social work among Ne- 
groes would be as follows: 

The student should first obtain a 
degree from a liberal arts college. The 
first two years of this college work 
should have as its objective orienta- 
tion in an endeavor to learn for what 
career the student prefers to prepare 
—whether social work, engineering, 
medicine, law, teaching, or some other 
profession. 

It is imperative that during this 
period the student’s personality be 
evaluated to determine whether he or 
she would be the type to make a good 
social worker, a good engineer, or a 
good lawyer. There are certain people 
who have a better coordination of 
hand and mind than others and would 
be best suited for engineering. Like- 
wise there are those who work well 
with people and for that reason are 
especially suited for social work. 
There are several ways in which these 
evaluations of the student’s person- 
ality might be accomplished. The 
most obvious of course would be the 
opinion of the college teachers and 
deans. The most efficient method 
would be through some form of con- 
tact between representatives of the 
school of social work and the under- 
graduate student body, preferably 
over a considerable portion of this 
first two-year period in college. 

Assuming that the student has 
selected social work for his career it 
is imperative that during the last two 
undergraduate years he take certain 
definite pre-professional courses which 
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constitute a background for social- 
work training. Of course if the student 
had selected medicine, law or en- 
gineering the pre-professional courses 
would be different. 

Finally, the student would enter a 
graduate school of social work. This 
should be an approved school—one 
which holds membership in the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools of Social 
Work. The curriculum then would be 
devoted to purely technical courses in 
social work preferably leading to a 
M.A. or Ph.D. degree. There has been 
much confusion in some schools re- 
garding the curriculum in social work 
and considerable non-professional ma- 
terial has been required in the grad- 
uate years. This requirement is not 
only unnecessary but really an ob- 
stacle in the final technical prepara- 
tion of the student. Fortunately, after 
1935 there will be no confusion along 
these lines so far as the schools in the 
American Association of Schools of 
Social Work are concerned. The 
writer cannot end this discussion of 
an ideal curriculum for the person who 
plans to pursue social work among 
Negroes without again emphasizing 
the importance of including special- 
ized courses on social work among 
Negroes in the final education of the 
student. 


CONCLUSION 


Only on such a broad basis as the 
writer has outlined should Negroes be 
trained for social work. The writer 
wishes to reemphasize his thesis that 
in training Negroes for social work it 
is more important than is true of other 
groups that they be trained for social 
planning as well as social work. A real 
minority-group strategy is the thing 
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the Negro group in America needs. 

The writer has tried to make it 
clear, first, that someone must con- 
centrate at the present time on a pro- 
gram for the survival of Negroes in 
America. To think of social work 
without this background is ridiculous. 
It is like treating the lesions on the 
surface of a human body and neglect- 
ing the basic disease that lurks in the 
blood stream. 

However, this survival strategy for 
Negroes must not be confused with a 
strategy for the survival of Negroes 
as a cultural entity. The writer is not 
necessarily denying or affirming the 
value of the latter objective but it is 
not what he is discussing at the pres- 
ent time. Some of the opponents of 
his real thesis—specialized training 
for a survival strategy for Negroes— 
confuse the idea with that of the 
survival of a Negro culture. 


Social-work training is the only 
training which can provide the leader- 
ship for the social planning herein in- 
dicated. Almost any other type of 
training would have to be revamped 
from the bottom up, to provide the 
kind of leadership which the Negro 
now needs. 

It is too much to expect that in- 
dividuals outside of the Negro group 
will dedicate themselves to this type 
of program. Moreover, while social 
work in some of its aspects, particu- 
larly relief, will be taken over in an 
increasing degree by the state, it is 
ridiculous to expect that the state 
will, within any reasonable time, take 
upon itself particular programs for 
the adjustment and advancement of 
the Negro or any other minority 
group. Certainly this will not be true 
in those sections where Negroes need 
these programs most. 











Librarianship as a Field for Negroes 


FLORENCE RISING CURTIS 


In discussing the subject I have 
limited this article to the field for Ne- 
gro librarians in the section where my 
work has lain for the past nine years, 
of opportunities in the great cities 
farther North and West, I cannot 
speak with authority; reports from a 
questionnaire sent to these cities show 
that professional positions there are 
still comparatively few, not more than 
a dozen colored assistants are now em- 
ployed, many of whom have been pre- 
pared in the training classes formerly 
maintained by these larger libraries. 
Those not professionally trained are 
employed as pages, book repairers, 
clerical workers, and janitors. 

The development of librarianship 
as a field for professionally-trained 
Negroes necessarily awaited an im- 
provement in the economic and edu- 
cational conditions of the institutions 
which might command their services. 
This advance came in the years follow- 
ing 1920, when endowments and 
grants increased, campus buildings 
were erected or enlarged, larger facul- 
ties employed, and curricula extended 
and improved. There were many fac- 
tors responsible for this acceleration, 
I name a few of the most outstanding: 
the stimulus of the state and county 
boards of education, and their special 
agents for Negro education; the study 
of the Negro educational institutions 
made in cooperation by the U. 8. Bur- 
eau of Education and the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund; the support and interest 
of the church boards. In addition, a 
few colleges and cities had received 


Carnegie grants for library buildings, 
though in few instances had they been 
manned by professionally-trained li- 
brarians. 

Not least in its influence was the 
General Education Board, which not 
only financed in large measure the 
work of the state and county agents 
for Negro education, but granted 
scholarships which brought teachers 
into close contact with well organized 
libraries and gave them the vision of 
a better type of library service than 
they had known. Later came the 1928 
survey of the colleges by the U. 8. Bu- 
reau of Education, which stressed the 
library as a major department of every 
college; the founding of the Library 
School at Hampton Institute, on a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation; 
the scholarships for prospective libra- 
rians, granted by the General Educa- 
tion Board and later the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund; the building policy of the 
latter Fund and, in particular its gen- 
erous book aid to elementary, second- 
ary, and college libraries, which has 
stimulated larger book funds to meet 
the terms of the gift. A recent report 
shows that $61,350 has been given by 
the Rosenwald Fund and, in return, 
$135,950 has been raised by other 
means, thus providing $197,300 for 
book aid to the colleges. Four of the 
Negro colleges have shared in a large 
book-grant made by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the sum given to these four 
has amounted to $114,000. The books 
purchased through the interest of 
these Foundations have meant a real 
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advance in the status of the college li- 
braries, as they have been added in 
quantities sufficient to supplement in- 
struction in the various fields, but not 
too large to insure careful cataloguing 
and examination for reference use. 
They have, in every instance, trans- 
formed the collections, increased the 
quality of the teaching, stimulated 
student reading, and improved the 
rating and prestige of the institutions. 
In the case of the land-grant colleges, 
legislatures have made more generous 
grants, to meet the conditions of the 
donors. 

The appointment of an executive 
agent by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States in 1930, has made available 
the field visits of a specialist upon 
whose advice the Negro institutions 
are still being rated and accredited; in 
each case, the status of the library has 
been an important factor in the rating 
of the school or college, and the de- 
mand for better library service has 
been hastened. In 1927, on a special 
grant from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, and later from the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Library School at 
Hampton Institute was enabled to ex- 
tend its advisory service and the an- 
nual field trips of its director. 

Until recently, the demand for 
trained librarians for colored branches 
of city libraries has lagged behind that 
of the colleges, although Carnegie 
benefactions have provided buildings 
in several Southern and border cities; 
this has been due both to general eco- 
nomic conditions and to the usual 
municipal policy of employing only 
local people. The county library ex- 
periments, begun in a few Southern 
counties by the Julius Rosenwald 


Fund, have demonstrated the possi- 
bility of a library organization planned 
to give books to all its people of every 
race, but these county systems are as 
yet too few to have created many 
openings for Negro librarians. The 
great reduction in the appropriation 
for city high schools has retarded their 
advance and made them the group 
which is most backward in the de- 
velopment of adequate library service. 
Here, where the library should be the 
center of the program for the school, 
money for books and for intelligent 
guidance in their use is today a crying 
need. 

The first Negro student to enroll in 
a Library School, in 1899, was the late 
Edward Christopher Williams, the 
librarian of Howard University at the 
time of his death; gifted in personality 
and distinguished in scholarship, he 
set a high standard for those who have 
followed him in the succeeding years. 
A recent questionnaire shows that 
from Mr. Williams’ day through June, 
1934, approximately seventy colored 
students have enrolled in library 
schools other than Hampton, the fig- 
ures for which will be given separately. 
Of these, forty-three have completed 
the curriculum of the first year of pro- 
fessional courses; two have had a 
second year of professional study and 
have been granted the master’s de- 
gree. The difficulties in the way of the 
enrollment of Negro students in the 
library schools of the North and West 
have been various. The one most often 
mentioned is the distance from the 
South, and the consequent lack of 
knowledge of positions and success in 
placement; in a very large number of 
instances, the questionnaireshows that 
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the graduates usually found positions 
for themselves, relying upon their 
library schools for letters of endorse- 
ment. Another difficulty encountered 
was a lack of suitable lodging places 
within easy access to the campus. 

In 1931 and 1932 Fisk University 
graduated fifteen students with a 
major in library science, two of them 
went on to library school and are in- 
cluded in the previous figures, one is 
now a teacher-librarian. The six- 
weeks-library-science short courses or 
institutes given in several localities in 
the summer have been attended by a 
large group of teacher-librarians, but 
as these short courses do not carry full 
credit, their output is not included in 
the number of those professionally 
trained. 

In the nine years in which the 
Hampton Institute Library School 
has been in existence, one hundred 
students have enrolled and ninety-six 
completed one year’s curriculum. Of 
these nine were men. Seventy-nine 
are now in library positions, one is 
teaching, one is educational director 
of a CCC camp, one is in charge of a 
community center, two are studying, 
seven are married and living at home, 
one is deceased, and four are unem- 
ployed. Of those in library positions, 
sixty are in college libraries, ten in 
high school libraries, eight in branches 
of public libraries, and one in charge 
of the government libraries of the 
Virgin Islands. An analysis of the rec- 
ords shows that the graduates hold 
library positions in seventeen states, 
the District of Columbia, and the West 
Indies. Nineteen are in the states west 
of the Mississippi River, in Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and 


Oklahoma; twenty-seven are in Mis- 


sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Florida; thirty in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, and Dela- 
ware; one in New York; and one in 
the Virgin Islands. 

As with other professions, that of 
librarianship has come near the satu- 
ration point, and it is more difficult to 
find positions for graduates. So far, the 
Hampton Institute Library School 
has found it possible each year to place 
the small group in its graduating class, 
though often in positions where some 
teaching was required, and at inade- 
quate salaries. The inexperienced li- 
brarian must regard this first position 
as an interneship which provides ex- 
perience and may later prove a prepa- 
ration for larger responsibilities. For 
some time to come it is hardly prob- 
able, with the field so largely limited 
to one section, that more than fifteen 
or twenty new librarians can find po- 
sitions each year. There are potenti- 
alities in the larger cities of the North 
and West, but these two are develop- 
ing slowly. 

The field trips of the Director of the 
Hampton Institute Library School 
have been an important factor in its 
placement work. Since most of the 
Negro schools and colleges are visited 
every two years, it is possible to 
visualize each institution and to try 
to fill each vacancy with its needs 
in view. These visits have stimulated 
an interest in their libraries on the 
part of presidents and principals, and 
created positions which did not exist 
before, they have made it possible to 
continue the personal relations begun 
in Library School, and to reenforce 
the requests of the librarians for books, 
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equipment, and fuller library service. 
They have furnished occasion for 
meeting desirable applicants for ad- 
mission to the library school, and re- 
cruiting good material for another 
class. 

Since the graduates of the Library 
School at Hampton go largely to 
teacher-training colleges, they will 
have the opportunity to give courses in 
children’s literature to these teachers- 
in-training, who will in turn bring to 
disadvantaged children a knowledge of 
the books which have been denied 
them. An excellent selection of chil- 
dren’s books is the basis for special 
study in this field. Another growing col- 
lection of books for adolescent reading 
is frequently consulted by students in 
education courses and by visiting 
teachers. This is an era of the building 
of libraries or the renovation of library 
quarters. Furniture and other library 
equipment are to be considered and 
purchased. Since the graduates can 
seldom visit places where library fur- 
niture is on display, the library school 
has furnished its quarters with a model 
equipment which is attractive but 
plain, and substantial enough to war- 
rant its purchase. 

The Negro college does not differ 
from any other in its need of able and 
interested library service, but it does 
make more demands upon the library 
staff. The book collection is smaller. 
In most of the institutions a weeding- 
out process has eliminated valueless 
books and dead material, leaving a 
working collection which the librarian 
must use in its entirety if satisfactory 
reference service is to be given. This 
collection must include for teachers 
and advanced students a liberal list 
of magazines which carry current news 


of experiments and discoveries in the 
various fields. These colleges furnish 
ideal experience to their librarians 
who are in direct contact with every 
library process and in most instances 
carry a large part of the actual work. 
There is also an unusual opportunity 
to guide student reading, since many 
have come from schools with inade- 
quate libraries and are eager to fill the 
gaps in their reading background. To 
organize and administer a fair-sized 
college library, to give to students the 
materials for their study, to provide 
for teachers not only the printed re- 
sources for instruction but the current 
matter needed for their own investi- 
gations, to introduce bright young 
men and women to the delights of 
reading: here, as Stevenson says, “‘is 
a task for all that a man has.” Here 
is a stimulus to the librarian’s own 
growth, which is unmatched by the 
opportunities in any other part of 
the library field. 

What of the future in this field? A 
forward look would seem to show sev- 
eral trends: first, for years to come 
the Negro college libraries will be the 
better financed and equipped, and 
continue to demand the majority of 
the graduates of the library schools. 
These colleges will probably be fewer 
in number than before, but strength- 
ened in curricula and teaching staffs, 
and will absorb a slowly increasing 
number of library assistants as the 
colleges catch their stride and demand 
fuller library service than they have 
been given. As yet, even the best of 
them greatly need more books and 
larger staffs, in order to initiate a 
guidance of student reading—a field 
which is almost untouched today. It 
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would seem that a staff of at least 
two people with professional library 
training might be the rule in the more 
progressive colleges. Second, both the 
high school libraries and the agencies 
for library service to the general pub- 
lic are necessarily dependent upon the 
economic recovery of the cities in 
which they are located. When this 
occurs these libraries should show an 
increasing call for trained librarians. 
Third, the county library systems, 
with or without state aid, which prom- 
ise full library service to every citizen, 





colored and white, must also await a 
social as well as an economic revival. 
Books and the right people in charge 
of them must still “filter into’? most 
communities in these coming years. 
Librarians still have the chance to 
grow with their libraries, and Negro 
youth come in closer touch with teach- 
ers and librarians who may guide their 
reading. For the book which has 
meant something to its reader is never 
allowed to moulder on the shelves, and 
the smaller library, well-used, may 
serve to light a chain of torches. 
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Some Problems in the Education and 
Placement of Negro Teachers* 
AMBROSE CALIVER 


In the hands of the Negro teachers 
rests the destiny of the race. What- 
ever career a child will eventually fol- 
low, the fundamental knowledge, hab- 
its, attitudes, and ideals which he will 
need for life in general and for his 
vocation in particular, will be in- 
fluenced more greatly by his teachers 
than by any other group of persons. 

It is important, therefore, that 
there shall be a sufficient number of 
well educated teachers if the Negro 
race is to function in our society on a 
basis of fair competition. It will not 
suffice to have mere numbers of teach- 
ers, however; they must be so dis- 
tributed that their services shall be 
made available to the various popula- 
tion groups throughout the country. 
Moreover, it is not enough that these 
teachers shall have accumulated a 
given number of credits and degrees— 
they must be infused with the spirit 
of the age and attuned to the trends 
of modern life. They must be domi- 
nated by a passion for service, moti- 
vated by a love for humanity, and 
guided by the ideals of the Master 
Teacher. The teachers of the Negro 
race were once possessed of these 
qualities. A few still are. But far too 
many have succumbed to the mate- 
rialistic influences of our day and, in 
trying to be objective they have be- 

* This article very largely consists of ex- 
cerpts taken from, Education of Negro 
Teachers, U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 


1933, No. 10, Vol. IV, by Ambrose Caliver, 
cone Printing Office, Washington. 
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come too subject-minded, and in try- 
ing to be scientific they have become 
cynical. These are some of the im- 
portant problems respecting the edu- 
cation of teachers to which further 
reference will be made later in this 
discussion. 


How Many Treacuers ARE THERE? 


One of the first questions one wishes 
to know in any discussion of the edu- 
cation of Negro teachers is, How 
many do we now have? According to 
reports sent to the Office of Education 
from 17 Southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the year 1932 
there were 57,985 teachers in separate 
Negro schools and colleges,! distrib- 
uted as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
DIsTRIBUTION OF NEGRO TEACHERS 








Elementary Schools 


MR ooo eos a eee. 6,404 

WOKE ee cid ng aeons 42,099 
High Schools 

TE So's shai, pine alate a mea 3,006 

WERIMIRAL Si baie Soansernreses 2,303 
Private Elementary Schools..... 352 
Private High Schools.......... 792 


Universities, Colleges and Professional 
Schools 


jE ree er 1,584 

WR akc cs ordimaweulece ems 1,006 
Public Teacher-Training Institutions 

Ic os Sosa 'a espace ues clare tana 94 

WUNTEIONRS csc cteraer Sacave eure 188 
Private Teacher-Training Institutions 

WRG a ew inecldducnesacwss 87 


WEIR cava k. d/o perpipcaeeaiats 70 


1 Negro colleges in other states also in- 
cluded. 
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Wuere WERE THESE TEACHERS 
EDUCATED? 


We have no definite facts on the 
states and schools in which all these 
teachers received their education. 
However, we do have data concerning 
a sufficiently representative number 
in order to draw fairly accurate con- 
clusions concerning the matter. 

In the section on supply and de- 
mand following, it is shown that the 
majority of Negro elementary teach- 
ers are educated in the same states 
in which they teach. This fact is sig- 
nificant in light of the responsibility 
which it is felt should be assumed by 
the state for the education of its citi- 
zens. 

The types of colleges from which 
Negro teachers receive their academic 
degrees are shown in Tables I, II, 
and III. 

Source of Degrees of Negro Teach- 
ers.—Table II shows that 8.7 per cent 
of the Negro elementary teachers re- 
ported that they held bachelors’ de- 
grees. The percentage of white ele- 
mentary teachers was 10. The number 
holding degrees from private insti- 
tutions was approximately the same 
as the number holding degrees from 
State-supported institutions. 

The fact that relatively fewer Negro 
teachers than whites received their 
bachelors’ degrees from state or city 
teachers colleges is undoubtedly the 
result of lack of publicly supported 
teachers colleges for Negroes in the 
Southern states. Other data show that 
relatively more Negroes than whites 
received masters’ degrees from pub- 
licly supported institutions for the 
education of teachers, but relatively 
fewer Negroes than whites received 


masters’ degrees from private colleges 
and universities. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO AND WHITE ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHERS WHO RECEIVED 
THEIR DEGREES FroM DIFFERENT 
Sourcsgs, 1930-31 

















Bachelor’s 
Degree 
Source of Degree 
Negro White 
State or city teachers 
college 13.48 23.5 
Private teachers college 1.81 1.5 
State college for women .90 5.8 
City college or university 9.59 14.4 
State university or land- 
grant college 19.58 i Ly go | 
Other State-supported 
college 2.96 2.0 
Private college or univer- 
sity 51.62 35.7 
Number of cases with 
degrees 771 24,950 
Per cent of grand total 
with degrees 8.7 10.0 





Source of Degrees of High School 
Teachers.—The need of a unified co- 
operative program for the prepara- 
tion of high-school teachers is evident 
from the data of Table III, showing 
the types of colleges in which Negro 
high-school teachers earned their de- 
grees. The obligation of the state to 
consider the work of the private col- 
leges, which are supplying more than 
two-thirds of the Negro high-school 
teachers and more than one-half the 
elementary-school teachers, is no less 
than is that of the private colleges to 
adapt their programs to the needs of 
the public schools. 

Source of Degrees of College Teach- 
ers.—Of the 196 teachers in private 
colleges who held bachelors’ degrees, 
84 per cent received their degrees from 
private colleges, universities, and 
teachers colleges, as compared with 54 
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TABLE III 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF NeqarRo Hicu-ScHoot TEACHERS WHO RECEIVED DEGREES 
FROM Various Sourcgs, 1930-31 

















Bachelor’s Master’s Doctor’s 
Degree Degree Degree 
Source of Degree 

Num- Per Num- Per Num-_ Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 

State or city teachers college 41 4.0 2 3.0 — — 

Private teachers college 10 1.0 2 3.0 — — 
State college for women — — — = 1 20.0 
City college or university 43 4.0 5 7.0 3 60.0 
State university, or land-grant college 204 21.0 17 27.0 1 .0 

Other State-supported institution 24 2.4 — — — —_ 

Private college or university 672 68.0 37 59.0 — — 
Total 994 69.3 63 4.3 5 3 





per cent of the 241 teachers in public 
colleges who received their bachelors’ 
degrees from private colleges, universi- 
ties, and teachers colleges. Of the 128 
teachers in private colleges who held 
masters’ degrees, 77 per cent received 
their degrees from private colleges, 
universities, and teachers colleges, as 
compared with 57 per cent of the 110 
teachers in public colleges. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


The problem of supply and demand 
of teachers presents many difficulties. 
So many elements are involved and 
any approach to the question has so 
many ramifications that no conclusive 
statement can be made concerning the 
supply and demand of Negro teach- 
ers. 

Among the divers factors encoun- 
tered in the consideration of supply 
and demand of teachers are the fol- 
lowing: Variations in different states, 
counties, and cities; variations in 
different grades and subject-matter 
fields; and variations from year to 
year and from period to period. In 
addition there is the influence of the 
differences in the standards respecting 


the qualifications of teachers, and 
changes in educational programs. A 
full survey on particular subjects and, 
in addition, periodic cumulative stud- 
ies, would be necessary before satis- 
factory conclusions could be reached 
concerning the supply and demand of 
Negro teachers. For these reasons only 
certain aspects of the problem will be 
presented here. 

Data having an important bearing 
on the supply and demand of Negro 
teachers are given in Tables IV and V. 
Although in a few instances the num- 
ber of cases was small, it is believed 
that in general there were sufficient 
cases of a representative nature to 
indicate trends. 

Of 9,659 teachers replying to ques- 
tionnaires in this investigation, 1,152 
reported that they were ‘‘new.”’ For 
the purposes of this study, a “‘new” 
teacher is defined as one “who was 
not employed in the present school 
system last year (1929-30).” If the 
returns are representative of the more 
than 50,000 Negro teachers, and if the 
‘new’ teachers who were employed 
in other school systems are deducted 
from the total number of ‘‘new”’ teach- 
ers, it appears that about 6 per cent 
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of all teachers were new to the pro- 
fession that year. This would indicate 
a yearly demand of approximately 
3,000 new Negro elementary teachers 
in order to maintain Negro schools as 
at present organized. 

However, attention is called to two 
factors which may operate to render 
this estimate inadequate. In the first 
place, because of the inadequacy of 
school facilities for Negroes any esti- 
mate based on present ‘supply and 
demand” data would fall far short of 
the actual needs of the race. Second, 
the meagre returns received from 
Negro teachers indicate that those 
who did respond are probably a select 
group, and hence, do not present a 
complete picture of the situation. 
This conjecture is supported by the 
fact that during the year the survey 
was conducted the superintendents of 
education of the Southern states re- 
ported to McCuistion? a demand of 
6,310 new Negro teachers. This figure 
was based on the requirements for the 
Negro schools as now organized and 
operated. However, if schools were 
made available to all Negro children 
of school age, and if the compulsory 
attendance laws were administered 
more effectively for Negroes, and, if 
the pupil-teacher ratio were reduced 
to equal that for whites, even this 
estimate is entirely too low for the 
number of Negro teachers needed to 
conduct the desired educational pro- 
gram. 

A greater demand for “new” teach- 
ers was created by predecessors leav- 
ing to teach elsewhere than by any 
other factor; the percentage was 43.2. 


2 Fred McCuistion, The South’s Ne- 
gro Teaching Force. Nashville: Julius 
osenwald Fund, 1931. Pp. 29. 


Thirty-nine per cent were changes to 
other positions in the same state. The 
next greatest demand factor was the 
creation of new positions, which ac- 
counted for nearly one-seventh of the 
vacancies filled by “new” teachers. 
Approximately 8 per cent of the 
“openings” were the result of teachers 
leaving the profession to enter another 
occupation. It is significant that more 
teachers left the profession to enter 
other occupations than entered teach- 
ing from other occupations; only 6.9 
per cent came from other occupations. 
This fact leads to the conclusion that 
much of the unemployment among 
Negro teachers is attributable to con- 
ditions within the profession rather 
than competition from persons leav- 
ing other occupations to enter teach- 
ing. Eight per cent of the teachers left 
to be married, thus making openings 
for ‘‘new” teachers. This does not in- 
clude teachers who married but did 
not leave teaching. Only a few va- 
cancies were caused by death of the 
predecessor or by his entering college. 
More than a third of the “new” 
teachers came from other teaching 
positions; two-fifths had been in col- 
lege the preceding year. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that 
four-fifths of the later group came 
from colleges in the same state. 
Mobility —An important feature in 
making any comparisons between dif- 
ferent states is the ratio of mobility— 
the ratio of “new” teachers to the 
total number of teachers employed. 
This is shown in column 4 of Table 
IV. Although column 2 does not rep- 
resent the total number of Negro 
elementary teachers in the states un- 
der consideration and column 3 does 
not represent all the “new” teachers 
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employed in 1930-31, the numbers 
are probably sufficiently representa- 
tive to indicate existing conditions in 
most of the states. 

A comparison of these data shows 
wide variations among the States. 
For example, in North Carolina there 
was 1 “‘new” teacher to every 6 teach- 
ers, and in Missouri the ratio was 1 
to 21. Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Oklahoma 
Tennessee, and Virginia all showed a 
mobility ratio of less than 1 to 10. 
The District of Columbia had a lower 
ratio than any of the states—1 “‘new” 
teacher to every 35 in the system. 

The relatively large number of new 
positions created in Texas and Mary- 
land is also significant. It would be 
interesting to know whether these new 
positions were due to increased en- 
rollments or to reorganization and ex- 
pansion of school programs; but the 
data do not reveal these facts. 

In the analysis of factors affecting 
the demand for new teachers in the 
different states considerable variation 
was found. For example, 34.8 per cent 
of the new teachers in Kentucky ob- 
tained their positions because their 
predecessors married, as compared 
with only 4.8 per cent for Georgia. 
However, to secure a true picture of 
the situation these percentages should 
be interpreted in light of the mobility 
ratio for the states concerned. The 
following is an illustration: In North 
Carolina 5.8 per cent of the new teach- 
ers were called to their positions on 
account of the marriage of their pred- 
ecessors, while in Mississippi the 
corresponding percentage was 10. But 
this does not mean that the difference 
between the proportion of the total 
number of Negro teachers of Missis- 
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sippi and North Carolina who married 
was as great as indicated by these 
percentages. For, when the 5.8 per 
cent for North Carolina is multiplied 
by the mobility ratio for that state 
(1/6.25), the percentage of the total 
number of Negro teachers who mar- 
ried was 0.92. When the 10 per cent 
for Mississippi is multiplied by the 
mobility ratio for that state (1/10.2), 
the result is 0.98, the percentage of 
the total number of Negro teachers 
marrying in Mississippi. These per 
cents do not show the number of 
women teachers who married, merely 
those who married and left teaching. 
State and city regulations on this 
matter vary widely. The per cents in 
Table IV do not show any differences 
which may exist between states in 
the proportion of men and women 
teachers. 

Another illustration of the necessity 
of interpreting the percentage of new 
teachers in terms of the mobility ratio 
is seen by comparing Louisiana and 
Tennessee in the percentage of new 
teachers demanded because the pred- 
ecessor entered another profession. 
The respective percentages for these 
two states are 5.1 and 5.7; but when 
these figures are multiplied by the 
mobility ratios for these two states, 
respectively, it is found that 0.40 per 
cent of the total number of Negro 
teachers in Louisiana entered other 
positions as compared with 0.77 per 
cent for Tennessee. 

Sources of Supply.—Table V giving 
the sources of supply of new teachers 
raises many questions in the mind of 
one who is interested in knowing the 
causes of the wide divergences re- 
vealed between certain states. 

As many as 65 per cent of the new 








teachers in Kentucky were in school 
the previous year; the corresponding 
percentages for Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi were 20 and 25, respectively. In 
the previous year only 7 per cent of 
the 97 new teachers in Texas attended 
a teacher-training class, normal school 
or college in Texas (presumably the 
state school); 32 per cent of them at- 
tended colleges or universities in that 
state (presumably private colleges). 
The corresponding percentages for 
Tennessee were 11 for state teachers 
college and 22 for other colleges in 
the same state. In North Carolina 32 
per cent of the new teachers attended 
the state normal schools and teachers 
colleges, and only 9 per cent attended 
colleges and universities in the state. 

Of the new teachers who were sup- 
plied by schools and colleges from 
a state other than the one in which 
they were employed, the largest per- 
centages were in Maryland and Mis- 
souri, being, respectively, 22.7 and 25. 
In no other cases were there as many 
as 10 per cent of the new teachers who 
were supplied by out-of-state institu- 
tions. Attention should be called in 
this connection, however, to the fact 
that 68 per cent of all the new teach- 
ers in Maryland were in school the 
previous year, and that 45 per cent 
were attending institutions in that 
state. 

In a comparison of the different 
states with respect to the percentage 
of new teachers who came from vari- 
ous sources, the same kind of inter- 
pretation in relation to the mobility 
ratio should be made in the case of 
demand for new teachers. North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina offer a case 
in point. In North Carolina 31.7 per 
cent of the new teachers were sup- 
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plied by teachers colleges in that state; 
the corresponding percentage for 
South Carolina was 50. When these 
percentages are multiplied by the 
mobility ratios, it is found that the 
proportion of the total number of 
Negro elementary teachers who were 
supplied by teachers colleges in the 
state was 5 per cent for North Caro- 
lina as compared with a corresponding 
percentage of 2.7 for South Carolina. 

Arkansas received a relatively larg- 
er number of its new teachers from 
another teaching position in another 
state than did any other state; Texas 
received relatively fewer from outside 
the state. 

Size of Community.—Interesting as- 
pects are revealed in the relative 
effect of different sizes of communities 
in the operation of the factors of sup- 
ply and demand. It is noticeable that 
a larger percentage of the new teach- 
ers in the open country were called to 
these positions because their prede- 
cessors left to enter another occupa- 
tion than was true of communities of 
any other size. A larger percentage of 
the new teachers in the open country 
also left positions other than educa- 
tional work to take their present posi- 
tions. Whether this high percentage 
of transfer between rural teaching 
and some other occupation is closely 
connected with the low level of prepa- 
ration and low salary of the teachers in 
the open country is a question which 
naturally arises. 

Relatively few new positions were 
created in the open country, demand- 
ing the services of new teachers. 

Only 7.3 per cent of the new teach- 
ers in the open country entered posi- 
tions created by the marriage of their 
predecessors, as compared with 15.1 
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per cent of the new teachers in cities 
of more than 100,000 population. 
However, when these percentages are 
interpreted in terms of the mobility 
ratios of the respective states, the 
proportion of Negro elementary teach- 
ers who marry and leave teaching to 
the total number of Negro elementary 
teachers was 1.2 per cent for the open 
country and 1 per cent for cities of 
more than 100,000. 


OTHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND Factors 


Earlier in this discussion mention 
was made of availability of schools, 
compulsory attendance laws and their 
administration, and pupil-teacher ra- 
tio as important factors to be consid- 
ered in estimating the demand for 
Negro teachers. There are still other 
elements that should influence any 
criteria of demand for Negro teachers, 
especially from the long-range point 
of view. Some of the more important 
ones are: First, multiple job-holding. 
Teachers should not be allowed or re- 
required to teach both in day school 
and evening school, for the reason that 
if they are properly done both tasks 
are full-time jobs, or at least, they 
should be. Again, the problems con- 
fronting evening-school teachers are 
in the main different from those en- 
countered by the day-school teacher, 
and consequently, should be attacked 
from different points of view and with 
different methods. Such points of view 
and approach are more likely to be 
found in the person who teaches in eve- 
ning school only than in a day-school 
teacher, who would continually have to 
shift from the day-school outlook and 
procedure to that required in the 
evening school. 

The second element is that of re- 


tirement—the practice of continuing 
in service Negro administrators and 
teachers long beyond the period of 
their usefulness. No disparagement is 
meant to such persons, for the writer 
believes strongly in the value of the 
wisdom and counsel of those who have 
had long experience. But too fre- 
quently persons who are too old or 
whose health is too impaired to be of 
further service are kept on. This prac- 
tice, which it is believed is more prev- 
alent in schools for Negroes than in 
schools for whites, not only affects the 
demand for new teachers, but also 
seriously affects the educational work 
and impedes progress. 

A third factor to which attention 
should be given in formulating a cri- 
terion of demand for Negro teachers 
is the tardy development of secondary 
education among Negroes and the 
present rapid increase in secondary- 
school enrollment.* 

The fourth factor is misplaced 
teachers. Because of the lack of good 
organization and supervision which 
prevails in Negro schools, teachers are 
too frequently found teaching types 
of work for which they did not pre- 
pare or for which they are not suited. 
A better adjustment of this situation 
would affect both the demand and 
supply of teachers. 

The points previously discussed re- 
late principally to the criteria of de- 
mand. Now we shall mention certain 
factors which are important in con- 
sideration of the supply of Negro 
teachers. Lack of space will permit 
only the briefest mention of them: 
(1) Recognition of inadequate teacher- 

* Ambrose Caliver, Secondary Education 
for Negroes. (Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Mono- 


graph No. 7.) Washington: Government 
rinting Office, 1933. 
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preparing institutions, such as high 
school teacher-training classes; col- 
leges that are unable to provide ade- 
quate preparation; and colleges that 
are unwilling to recognize the need of 
professional training for its prospec- 
tive teachers. This practice should be 
discontinued. (2) Selective admission. 
This should be an integral part of a 
comprehensive student personnel pro- 
gram. (3) Improvement in the quality 
of teacher preparation, both in sub- 
ject matter and in the professional 
phases. This will automatically weed 
out some of the unfit. (4) Increased 
certification requirements. The pres- 
ent emergency offers an excellent op- 
portunity to do this. (5) Stricter ad- 
herence to the certification require- 
ments and other standards of teacher 
selection. 


Wuat Is TauGHT NEGRO 
TEACHERS 


Without going into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the curriculum offerings of 
Negro teacher-preparing institutions, 
mention will be made of certain prob- 
lems and issues which should be given 
serious and immediate consideration. 
As was said in connection with the 
discussion of improved certification 
requirements, this is a particularly 
opportune time to reorganize the cur- 
ricula of Negro colleges. This is es- 
pecially indicated in the case of 
teacher-preparing institutions. 

A few problems which are evident 
in a study of these institutions are: 
Over-expansion of curricula, great 
variation in curriculum offerings and 
requirements, and extreme depart- 
mentalism. 

A typical illustration of overexpan- 
sion was the offering of a total of 70 





courses in education and psychology 
by 20 institutions, comprising a total 
of 1,615.7 semester hours of credit, an 
average of more than 80 hours per 
institution. 

The most noteworthy feature about 
the curricula of Negro colleges was the 
extreme variations among institutions 
in the work offered. In education and 
psychology, for example, the number 
of semester credits offered ranged 
from 26 to 250. In English and litera- 
ture the range was from 18 to 203.3. 
The range in median quarter hours 
required for graduation was from 
183.9 to 207.5; the range for the typi- 
cal major subject was from 35.8 to 
78.8. Restricted electives ranged from 
2.5 to 27.5 quarter hours; for free 
electives the range was from 12.5 to 
35. 

It may safely be inferred that the 
cause of much of the variation and 
overexpansion in curricula discussed 
in this chapter was due to extreme 
departmentalism. This, of course, has 
also been a fault of institutions for 
whites, but this fact does not excuse 
the Negro colleges. Sources of revenue 
for these institutions are too scarce 
and the need of retrenchment too 
pressing for these schools to overlook 
or ignore the possibility of effecting 
economies through eliminating dupli- 
cation and restricting their educa- 
tional program to the essential and 
fundamental core subjects and a few 
specialties. 

Evidence is also seen of a tendency 
to accept the regular liberal arts col- 
lege curriculum as an adequate pro- 
gram for the preparation of teachers. 
As suggested and inferred frequently 
throughout this chapter, teaching is 
becoming an increasingly highly spe- 
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cialized task, and consequently re- 
quires highly specialized preparation. 
Two years of general college work and 
even 4 years are not sufficient prep- 
aration for effective teaching today 
and will be even less so in the future. 

In addition to the problems re- 
vealed by a study of the curricula for 
the education of Negro teachers, 
there are also certain issues which 
arise in a consideration of these prob- 
lems that need to be settled, some of 
which will now be discussed. 

Credits Required.—One of the issues 
which arise from a study of the major 
and minor prescriptions concerns the 
number of credits which should be 
required. At present there is no agree- 
ment among the institutions as to 
what should constitute the average or 
the minimum or the maximum re- 
quirement. This was shown by the 
wide variations in practices. Certainly 
all will agree that the students should 
study a subject sufficiently long to 
assure proficiency in teaching it, but 
if one college claims to accomplish the 
task with 21 quarter hours while 
another institution demands 55 quar- 
ter hours, serious doubt is cast either 
upon the standards of proficiency or 
upon the efficiency of the educational 
organization. 

The same types of divergence in 
practice were found concerning mi- 
nors selected, the kind and amount of 
contact with general fields of knowl- 
edge outside the major, and electives. 

A more serious problem than the 
divergences just mentioned, however, 
is the fact that so many teachers are 
certified to teach subjects for which 
they have not even had the minimum 
major requirements. There is usually 
greater danger that a teacher will 


have too little preparation than that 
he will have too much. 

In a recent survey of land-grant 
colleges Dr. Klein found that of the 
13 causes of failures of graduates of 
those colleges who became teachers, 
wrong or improper placement ranked 
fifth in frequency of mention. This 
indicates a lack of correlation between 
the subjects in which students ma- 
jored while in college and the subjects 
taught after graduation.‘ 

What does it mean to be qualified 
to teach a high-school specialty? 
Among some of the factors which 
should be considered as influencing 
the quality of preparation are: The 
general background of academic cul- 
ture, work taken in high school, quan- 
tity of work taken in college, specific 
courses taken, sequence of these 
courses, and methods of teaching. The 
present survey approached the prob- 
lem merely from the standpoint of 
quantity in terms of the semester 
hours. 

One expects that the amount of 
credit earned in a student’s major or 
minor subject should be an approxi- 
mate index of his ability to teach in 
those fields. If this hypothesis is ac- 
cepted, a large number of Negro high- 
school teachers were inadequately 
prepared for the tasks they were at- 
tempting to perform. If the fact that 
45 per cent of the high-school teachers 
included in this study had less than a 
major requirement in the subject they 
were teaching, and that nearly a fifth 
had less than a minor requirement, is 
indicative, as is believed, of general 


4A. J. Klein, Survey of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities. (U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1930, No. 9.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1930. 
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practice, then the responsibility fac- 
ing the teacher-preparation institu- 
tions and the certification agencies is 
clear and impelling. 

Concerning certification, it is in- 
teresting to note the attitude ex- 
pressed by administrators in regard to 
the issue on “blanket” certificates. 
The college administrators were asked 
to state the extent of their agreement 
with the statement, ‘‘ ‘Blanket’ cer- 
tificates, permitting teachers to teach 
all subjects or grades should be elim- 
inated; each certificate should, on the 
other hand, specify the level and fields 
of subject matter that the teacher is 
equipped to teach.’”’ More than three 
fourths expressed absolute agreement 
and the others agreed with reserva- 
tions. These votes show a strong sen- 
timent on the part of the presidents in 
favor of more specific certification of 
high-school teachers. 

Subject Combinations and Teaching 
Combinations.—Another issue growing 
out of a consideration of the major 
and minor requirements concerns the 
teaching combinations and the prep- 
aration of teachers for the specialized 
work they must teach. The colleges 
cannot advise and prospective teach- 
ers cannot select major and minor 
combinations with any assurance that 
teaching positions for those combina- 
tions will be available in high schools. 
Even where desirable teaching com- 
binations are found in a given school 
one year, they may change entirely in 
another year because of change of per- 
sonnel, or other factors. This con- 
tinual shifting is particularly to be 
noted in the smaller Negro high 
schools. 

Teacher-preparation programs can 
not be based upon the kinds and fune- 





tions of the teaching positions that 
may be available, especially with re- 
spect to the combinations of subjects, 
until there is more regularity of prac- 
tice in the high schools. Allowing for 
the necessary changes and revisions 
or reorganizations brought about in 
the ordinary course of progress, pro- 
spective teachers should be able to 
anticipate the continuance of such 
teaching positions or combinations 
with a reasonable degree of con- 
fidence. It is, of course, assumed that 
the aforesaid positions shall be de- 
cided upon the basis of scientific in- 
vestigation and careful long-range 
planning. 

Overexpansion.—Another difficulty 
which teacher-preparing institutions 
face comes from the tendency to ex- 
pand curricular offerings beyond their 
ability to administer them economi- 
cally. Among the various reasons why 
colleges tend to overexpand their cur- 
ricula the following are worthy of 
mention: (1) To imitate other col- 
leges; (2) to hold students by satisfy- 
ing their personal interests in sub- 
jects; (3) and to gratify personal 
desires of teachers, heads of depart- 
ments, directors, deans, and others. 

Because of limited student bodies, 
many of the highly technical courses 
offered by colleges either are not 
elected at all or the enrollments in 
them are extremely small. The multi- 
plication of such courses when ac- 
tually offered tends to overload teach- 
ers with many different subjects and 
with small classes. Such courses are, 
therefore, usually expensive. 

One solution of this problem would 
be for certain colleges to form a co- 
operative arrangement whereby dif- 
ferent specialties would be empha- 
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sized in different institutions. Thus, 
if a student attending X college 
wished to specialize in certain phases 
of a subject he would be advised to 
transfer to Y college, where facilities 
for such specialization exist. Recipro- 
cally, Y college would send to X 
college the students who wished to 
specialize in technical courses pro- 
vided by X college.® 

It is assumed, of course, that each 
college would have a common central 
core of subjects to serve as a founda- 
tion for such major specializations, 
which probably in most cases would 
not begin before the junior year. This 
would naturally require greater una- 
nimity in aims, general curricula, 
methods, and prescriptions in that 
period preparatory to specialization. 
Every teacher-preparation institution 
would thus be enabled to maintain its 
individuality and at the same time 
help eliminate overexpansion, dupli- 
cation, extreme variations, and pro- 
mote a more unified, integrated, and 
economical education for prospective 
teachers. 

Authorities responsible for public- 
school curriculum organization and 
administration, the officers having 
charge of certification requirements 
and administration, and persons who 
formulate and direct the teacher- 
preparation programs must cooperate 
before any real improvement in the 
education of Negro teachers may be 
expected. 

The need of adjustment to present- 
day demands was evident throughout 
this study. For example, in view of the 
low educational level of many Negro 


5 This plan is already in operation on a 
limited scale in a few places and is being 
contemplated in others. 


elementary teachers, more 2-year uni- 
fied curricula should be offered. Men- 
tion has been made of the need for a 
gradual upgrading of Negro elemen- 
tary teachers until all have attained 
the minimum standard of 2 years of 
college work. But it should be em- 
phasized here that simply 2 years of 
general college work will not suffice. 
What is needed is 2 years of prepara- 
tion in a unified curriculum, planned 
to attain certain definite goals and to 
prepare prospective teachers to teach 
in particular situations. 

Another need that may be inferred 
is that of coordination and integration 
within secondary education. This re- 
fers not only to teaching combinations 
found in high schools but also to the 
secondary school work taken by the 
prospective teacher. Attention to the 
latter will prevent unnecessary dupli- 
cation of work and will permit the 
prospective teacher to do advanced 
work on the basis of his high-school 
preparation. 

Other studies* have found that 
when students are given freedom to 
elect college subjects, unless they are 
properly guided, there is too fre- 
quently a tendency to take in college 
the same subjects they had in high 
school, and to neglect such subjects 
as art, music, political science, and 
sociology. 

Only a few of the problems and 
issues in the education of Negro 
teachers have been discussed here. 
Others of equal or greater importance 
include: 

6W. E. Peik, and Earle U. Rugg, 
Teacher-Education Curricula. (National sur- 
vey of the education of teachers.) (U.S. 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1933, no. 10, 


vol. III.) Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1933. 
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(1) Making standards of rural edu- 
cation (including salaries) comparable 
to those in urban life. 

(2) Making standards of elemen- 
tary education (including salaries) 
comparable to those of secondary edu- 
cation. 

(3) Extension and improvement of 
secondary education as a basis for 
improvement of teacher-education. 

(4) Development of a comprehen- 
sive personnel service, comprising 
among other things (a) in-service 
preparation, (b) follow-up and ad- 
justment service, and (c) health and 
welfare service. 

But more important than all these 
points, and those previously discussed 
are: First, the attitude of the teacher 
toward life; and second, the relation of 
formal education to life. These ques- 
tions, which were discussed at some 
length in a previous article’ appearing 
in this Journal, are more important 
than the number of teachers we have, 
and the amount of academic training 
they have. 

Negro institutions should not hesi- 
tate to take their places in the van- 
guard of the modern educational 
movements. They need not and can 
not afford to lag behind in adopting 
modern practices in the preparation 
of teachers. Although to effect such a 
progressive program as here suggested 
requires the approval, support, and 
4 Ambrose Caliver. ‘‘The Negro Teacher 
and a Philosophy of Negro Education,” 


JouRNAL OF Necro Epucation, 2: 4382- 
447, Oct., 1933. 


encouragement of many outside 
forces, in the main the major part of 
the responsibility lies within the insti- 
tutions themselves. Much of the task 
is an internal one. Unless there is an 
awakening, a new point of view, and 
an aggressive and courageous deter- 
mination on the part of administra- 
tors and teachers in Negro institutions 
with respect to this whole matter of 
the professional preparation of Negro 
teachers for a new social and economic 
order, additional support, however 
generous it may be, will be ineffectual. 

The Negro today is in a bad way. 
In addition to his saddened economic 
and social plight, he is disorganized 
and confused, and in most phases of 
life is functioning far below par. It is 
suicidal for anyone, ostrich like, to 
ignore this situation. Yet one need 
not become panicky or pessimistic 
about it. The thing to do is to face the 
facts. We have enough native ca- 
pacity, enough learning, and enough 
faith. What we lack now are interest, 
initiative, and imagination, combined 
with concentration, cooperation, and 
consecration. 

No group has a finer opportunity 
nor heavier responsibility in leading 
the race out of its present abysmal 
state than Negro teachers. But unless 
they are imbued with the proper spirit 
their teaching will be as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals; and un- 
less their education is closely related 
to the realities and ideals of present 
day life their teaching will be futile. 
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The Negro in the Professions! 


On the basis of information gleaned 
through census reports, questionnaires 
and interviews the author has con- 
structed a picture of the Negro pro- 
fessional man as he functions in his 
bi-racial community. The superiority- 
complex of the whites—a complex 
which is especiaily pronounced in the 
South where the bulk of the Negro 
population resides—apparently makes 
the lot of the Negro professional man 
a peculiarly difficult one. While this 
complex makes for a heavy concen- 
tration of Negro physicians, dentists, 
lawyers and editors in the Northern 
or near Northern metropolitan areas 
away from the heart of the Black Belt 
where they should be of the greatest 
service, it makes for segregation of 
schools and churches in the South and 
thus for a concentration of Negro 
teachers and preachers there. In the 
South it bars the Negro professional 
man from professional associations 
with whites, from public libraries,from 
rendering service to white clients or 
in rural sections from rendering serv- 
ice to his own. Its worst effect ap- 
pears to be the undermining of con- 
fidence of the Negro in the ability of 
his own professional men. The lot of 
the Negro lawyer appears especially 
hard in these and other respects. 

Among other handicaps peculiar to 
the Negro professional man are the 
hardships he has had to face in secur- 
ing his education, his relatively late 
entrance upon practice of his pro- 
fession, his non-professional parental 
background, his lack of professional 


1 Woodson, Carter Godwin, The Negro 
Professional Man and the Community. 
Washington: The Associated Publishers, 
1934. Pp. 365. 


library, his educational deficiency, es- 
pecially along socio-economic and cul- 
tural lines, and his tendency to over- 
display of material wealth. 

Leadership in community uplift, 
business and fraternal life in the South 
is shifting from the Negro minister to 
the Negro physician and dentist who 
are more educated, influential and 
affluent. These side-interests, espe- 
cially business, often divert from a 
serious practice of profession and im- 
provement therein. In some commu- 
nities the professional man must be a 
jack-of-all trades in order to eke out 
a livelihood. 

The author has treated individually 
the entire gamut of professions as far 
as they are evidenced among Negroes: 
teachers, ministers, lawyers, physi- 
cians, dentists, editors, authors, musi- 
cians, actors, social workers,nurses,en- 
gineers, artists, inventors. Most space 
is devoted to lawyers and had sections 
devoted to other professions been as 
carefully and interestingly written as 
that on the Negro lawyer, the book 
might have been signally improved. 

Even as it is, this book should be 
of great interest and helpfulness to 
vocational counsellors to Negro youth 
in pointing out to them the peculiar 
circumstances with which the Negro 
professional man must cope. 

I’, C. SUMNER 
Department of Psychology 
Howard University 


Africa, by an African! 


This little book finds its chief inter- 
est in the fact that it is written by a 
young East African native. Mr. Mock- 


1 Mockerie, Parmenas Githendu, An 
African og ang His People. London: The 
Hogarth Press, 1934. 
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erie is a Kikiyu from Kenya, who has 
had the benefit of two years of study 
in Europe. We have the opportunity 
so rarely of hearing what the African 
himself has to say about the oppres- 
sive administrative systems under 
which he lives that Mr. Mockerie’s 
contribution would be worth reading 
for this reason alone, though it has 
other merit. 

In a subdued and unemotional way, 
and with a sort of charming innocence, 
Mr. Mockerie affords the reader a real 
insight into the inconsistencies and 
shortcomings of the British colonial 
policy, as well as the burdens and 
indignities which it heaps upon the 
native peoples. One is apt to be some- 
what bewildered by the author’s abil- 
ity to relate some of his own unpleas- 
ant experiences in his native country 
with no apparent show of emotion or 
bitterness. For instance, Mr. Mock- 
erie tells of how he was refused service 
on the English train in East Africa 
enroute to Mombasa, where he em- 
barked for England, and was told 
that Africans were not permitted to 
use the dining car. When, finally, he 
was served, after everyone else had 
finished, the food was so cold that it 
made him ill, though he paid the same 
tariff as [the others. Again, he relates 
how, on the same trip he discovered 
that the taxicabs in Magadoxo, the 
seaport of Italian Somaliland, were 
reserved for Europeans only, and how 
on the boat to England a quarrel was 
had with a missionary who thought 
natives ought to stand whenever a 
European passed by on the deck. 

It is Christian missionaries of the 
same stripe as the one encountered 
by Mr. Mockerie, who came to Africa, 
bringing their strange ‘religion’ to 
the natives, while encouraging and 
maintaining separate churches for na- 
tives and Europeans to worship in. 
Unquestionably, one good reason why 
Mohammedanism is winning such 
wide acceptance among both East and 
West Africans is to be found in its 
ability to meet the race question with- 
out hedging. This the educated Afri- 





can now realizes the Christianity of 
the Western world cannot and will 
not do. 

Mr. Mockerie would find so much 
to make him feel at home in the 
U.S.A.! 

East Africa’s high plateau areas 
with their salubrious climate are prov- 
ing a greater curse than any within 
the power of the native witch doctors 
to conjure up. For these high plains 
have attracted hordes of white set- 
tlers whose presence inevitably spells 
trouble for the native. East Africa 
promises to become a habitat as un- 
pleasant for the native as South 
Africa has long been. Already the East 
African feels the rub of the white 
man’s dominating and possessive 
presence. In Kenya, Mr. Mockerie in- 
forms us, African societies are not per- 
mitted to hold meetings to discuss 
political and economic matters with- 
out a written permit signed by one of 
the administrators—a restriction not 
imposed upon the European and East 
Indian groups. In the Kenya Legis- 
lature the African is given no repre- 
sentation, though the European, Arab 
and East Indian communities elect 
delegates in proportion to their num- 
bers. The Africans, however, pay 
more direct taxes than the combined 
total paid in by the other racial 
groups. The natives may not move 
about freely and must carry official 
pass permits. Through the chiefs, who, 
under the British system of Indirect 
Rule, are always the handy-men of 
the administration, native workers 
are recruited and forced to labor on 
the large plantations. When the na- 
tives, as they did in the famous Nai- 
robi strike in 1922, kick over the 
traces and refuse to work (danger- 
ously, for the white man can not ex- 
ploit the resources of the country with 
out native labor) they are massacred, 
and their leaders deported. 

In accordance with traditional Brit- 
ish policy, the education of the East 
African is left largely to the mission- 
ary societies. There is no compulsion, 
of course, and the author makes ade- 
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quate comment on the significance of 
this arrangement when he relates how, 
in 1931, the missionaries closed down 
village schools because native parents 
refused to sign a pledge not to partici- 
pate in any African political society. 
Mr. Mockerie makes a strong plea 
also for the employment of English 
as the fundamental language vehicle 
in the natiye schools. 

It is unfortunate that the author 
evidences no real insight into the eco- 
nomic forces which dictate the exploi- 
tation of his country by the English. 
Quite like many American Negroes, 
he is capable of setting forth the 
specific abuses and injustices suffered 
by his people, without any apparent 
ability or willingness to relate these 
particular conditions to broad social 
causes. An appreciation of the moving 
forces behind modern imperialism as 
practiced by the capitalistic nations 
of the world does not seem to fall 
within the author’s ken. One gathers, 
by broad implications that Mr. 
Mockerie feels that the African can 
get along well enough under the exist- 
ing system if only some of the more 
burdensome and noxious restrictions 
are removed. This is, of course, a vain 
hope. 

My own belief is that there is little 
hope for the African now or in the 
future, so long as finance capitalism 
dominates the economic systems of 
the mother countries. Increasingly, 
the African colonies and their dark 
populations must be used to relieve 
the heavy loads of the already over- 
burdened white working masses of 
England, France, and the other colo- 
nial powers. Where white settlement is 
possible, as in East Africa, there can 
only be a future of continued white 
expropriation of native lands, racial 
discrimination, and perpetual strife. 
The African must pay dearly for his 
introduction to Western ‘‘civiliza- 
tion.” 


RaupH J. BUNCHE 
Department of Political Science 
Howard University 


Nordic Superiority— 
A Very Potent Myth} 


All myths are devoid of reality ; like- 
wise, all reality is devoid of myths. 
By their definitions the two are in- 
compatible. Further, it can be shown 
that race, in terms of our human con- 
cepts, is an illusion even more, a mere 
myth. There never was an Aryan 
race—yet the Third Reich of Ger- 
many under Hitler are making many 
moves due to such a myth. The two 
most powerful social forces propelling 
civilized mankind today are racialism 
and nationalism, both robots, and 
therefore more dangerous than if they 
were humans, for as robots they have 
no minds to learn—with them human 
arguments have no pertinence, nor 
rational facts a validity. 

Thus can be stated a thesis upon 
which one can attack the hypotheses 
of the proponents of a racial superior- 
ity. Dr. Paul Radin, professor of 
anthropology at the University of 
California, launches such an attack. 
After scientifically treating the his- 
torical account of religious, political 
economic and other social forces that 
have influenced and been influenced 
by humankind, he is convinced that 
the doctrines of racial superiority 
are operating in a mechanical form 
amongst peoples of Western and 
Northern Europe and their descend- 
ents, in order to atone for the fact 
that they had nothing to do with the 
most valuable contributions of civili- 
zation, at least before the machine 
age. 

Since the Renaissance there has 
been a mad scramble of the major 
civilizations of modern Europe—Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Spain and Ger- 
many—to demonstrate their inherent 
originality. The claim of priority is 
greedily coveted by each. “‘A French- 
man or German or Italian may, for 
instance, grant that a given invention 
was perfected by an Englishman but 

1 Radin, Paul, The Racial Myth. New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934. 
Pp. 141. 
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insist vehemently and patriotically 
that it was originally invented by a 
member of his own nationality.”’ Even 
great men like Newton and Leibnitz 
engaged in such puerilities, with their 
nations as loyal supporters, suffering, 
as a result. For example, such a dis- 
pute about priority was the cause of 
Englishmen clinging to the cumber- 
some method and notation of Newton 
with the result that progressive con- 
tinental European mathematicians 
have ever since outstripped them. 

In fact, if priority is the primary 
virtue for a claim of civilized supe- 
riority, the crown would certainly go 
to people of the Old and New Stone 
Ages, which would result in some 
startling revelations. They first de- 
rived our basic implements, instituted 
agriculture, domesticated plants and 
animals, invented durable structures, 
and created the arts of peace and war, 
without which as fundamentals the 
success of civilization would have 
been impossible. ‘‘ But these discov- 
eries cannot be ascribed to any ances- 
tors of the living races of today except 
in the most indirect manner. The race 
existing at that time, the Neander- 
thal, has completely disappeared, and 
none of the living races— White, Mon- 
golian, and Negro—seem to have been 
differentiated as yet. If a case can be 
made out for any of them, it is for 
the Negro.” 

However, it is found that a supe- 
riority myth of arace or nation thrives 
as a result of either an intellectual 
achievement, an economic dominance, 
or a military effectiveness. In terms of 
such a consideration Germany is pro- 
faning all the principles of rationalism 
when she fails to recognize the fact 
that civilization’s major achievements 
during the past five centuries have 
been Pan-European, rather than in- 
dividually national. A critical survey 
of historical records reveals that the 
Renaissance, with the beginning of 
modern science and mathematics, 
originated in Italy; that England with 
Farady, Maxwell, and Darwin dis- 
tinguished herself in mathematics, 





physics, and biology; that France 
likewise distinguished herself in pure 
mathematics and physics; and that 
even Holland made outstanding cul- 
tural contributions. Also, it can be 
shown that progress was no more sin- 
gularly racial than it was national. 
The names of the Russian Jew, Min- 
kowski, the South German Jew, Ein- 
stein, and the Englishman, Faraday, 
must all be awarded laudatory recog- 
nition. Thus we see“. . . that Europe 
is an indivisible cultural unit, that 
race, nationality, language and relig- 
ion, and social status are secondary.”’ 
In fact, but one criterion for supe- 
riority survives: ‘‘a specific conscious- 
ness—A Germanic, French, English, 
Russian, Spanish, etc., soul.’’ This has 
been academically garbed to prove a 
genetic superiority, but when stripped 
of its pseudo raiments nothing re- 
mains but an economic dominance. 
Any superiority claimed on such a 
basis is not only cruel but folly, for 
facts of the extensive colonial greed 
of such nations as England, France, 
Spain, Holland, and Germany are too 
well known. Even though the natives 
of the explored and exploited countries 
could be dominated economically, the 
calloused European soldiers and mer- 
chants could not fail to recognize two 
things: first, these natives had devel- 
oped astounding civilizations; and 
second, they were very much like the 
Europeans in “human” traits and 
characteristics. Still Europeans have 
branded them as inferior because“. . . 
these people had a different skin color, 
spoke a different language and allowed 
themselves to be conquered so easily.” 
The third element that enters into 
the texture of the nationalistic and 
racial myth is the appealing to the 
glorified and heroic image each in- 
dividual makes for himself. Of the 
minority races eligible for claiming a 
superiority on such a score, the Jews 
are perhaps the most significant. They 
have produced Disraeli, a great states- 
man; Heinrich Heine, a great lyric 
poet; Karl Marx, a great political 
economist; Albert Einstein, a great 
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scientist; Henri Bergson, a great phi- 
losopher; and Sigmund Frend, who 
created a new psychology. Yet the 
Jews are one of the most mixed races 
in history. 

Finally, because the greatest prob- 
lem of humankind is to adjust the 
thinking of the mind to the rational- 
ization of the heart, the myth of the 
Golden Age, the tradesman’s slogans 
and the hero image combined, cannot 
justify the civilized bondage produced 
by a Nordic Myth. It appears that 
human nature cannot stand to endure 
the anguish of beholding the world as 
it is; therefore, it must either change 
it or transform the world into a more 
palatable sight. Karl Marx believed 
the latter could be done, and that 
human nature would respond and be- 
come ameliorated as soon as social 
conditions did. Yet, Marxistic social- 
ism has been haughtily condemned. 
Sigmund Frend was also condemned 
because of his studies in psychoanaly- 
sis. He taught that all maladjust- 
ments were primarily due to problems 
arising out of the struggle of the in- 
dividual with the specific social en- 
vironment in which he found himself 
placed and to which he must conform. 
This would have revealed the fact 
that, ‘great and small, rich and poor, 
black and white and yellow, long 
heads and round heads, were all alike 
and when prodded disclosed the same 
internal psychic fauna and flora.” 

What then ofthe charge ofinferiority 
against tle Negro race. They can not, 
so say eugenists, be accepted as hav- 
ing no inherent inferiority, such as the 
Mongolians have proved themselves 
not to possess, for not only have in- 
dividual Japanese and Chinese at- 
tained cultural eminence, but both 
countries have achieved high stand- 
ards of civilization. Granted that the 
only difference between the Mongo- 
lian and the Negro is that of skin color, 
the argument reduces itself to one 
which states “‘. . . after all, yellow is 
closer to white than black, and the 
Negro never developed a civilization 
comparable to that of the Chinese or 


Japanese.’’ However, the fact remains 
“«.. that here in America under un- 
usually adverse conditions, he (the 
Negro) absorbed European culture so 
completely that, within three hundred 
years of his enforced landing, he was 
able to produce an essentially original 
literature and music—it took North- 
ern Europe, under infinitely more fav- 
orable conditions, at least twice as 
long to absorb Graeco-Roman civil- 
ization and do anything with it.” 

Thus, we are enabled to see the 
riotous extravagance and palpable ir- 
rationality of the arguments of Hitler 
and the Third Reich. Their argument 
of sterilization of the unfit implies the 
existence of desirable traits that 
should be encouraged, but what are 
they? Hitler would sterilize all those 
who by their utterances are not true 
Aryans. The weakness of civilizations’ 
acumen then is shown to be at a 
startling height and there is evidenced 
in this regard the inability to discrim- 
inate between illusion and reality, and 
a pagan bowing to a racial myth. 

The virtue of it all is‘‘. . . that the 
art of thought is being perfected, the 
realm of the dark and hidden illu- 
mined; that we are even prepared to 
deprive man of the last refuge to 
which he is wont to retire in time of 
stress—the secret places of the soul.” 
However, man must guard against 
these ‘‘secret places of the soul,”’ be- 
coming breeding places of myth and 
illusion. We need then to deepen the 
art of thought and the thinking of the 
heart, and to permit the penetrating 
analysis of Marx and Frend to succeed 
in completely stripping social and per- 
sonal myths of their efficacy by fore- 
ing them to stand forth in all their 
undress, and allowing the mind and 
heart to look upon them calmly and 
understandingly. 

To win the battle against the forces 
of aracial myth, power, force and even 
bloodshed may be necessary. Most 
cruel violence must not be shunned, 
for the leaders of our present economic 
system live by violence, maintain their 
position by violence, and only by vio- 
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lence will they be dispossessed. The 
most fertile field for victory is prob- 
ably within the folds of the Americans, 
Russians, and Jews, for they most 
readily will completely discard the 
past, display an absence of social and 
hereditary distinction, and live amia- 
bly in intimate acquaintanceship with 
members of another race. 

The potency of literary productions 
in initiating and augmenting progres- 
sive movements in civilization is un- 
questionable. “‘The Racial Myth” 
may not be in the vanguard of a new 
progressive cycle in civilization, but 
it is certainly in the vanguard of lit- 
erary productions of a distinctly scien- 
tific nature in the movement to de- 
throne a false monarch of racial and 
national supremacy The author in 
trenchant language humiliates the 
proponents of such doctrines, and ex 
poses the viciousness and lewdness of 
their claims. Without doubt there are 
special forces mobilizing which will 
successfully dethrone the myths of 
superiority, yet the most challenging 
issue that presents itself—the most 
appropriate nature of such forces, and 
the most vulnerable spot for attack— 
seems quite undetermined. The great- 
er the viper—the more carefully we 
must scout before launching our at- 
tack. A successful attack on the racial 
myth, however, is inevitable. The sur- 
vival of reality demands it. 

Exuis O. Knox 


Negro-White Adjustment 


It is never an easy task for a mem- 
ber of a given social group to treat, 
without emotional bias, any subject 
concerning conflicts between his group 
and another; and when the groups 
dealt with are races, the pressures of 
feeling seem to increase and tend the 
more strongly to disturb the judicial 
poise. For an American, either black 
or white, to treat at length any phase 
of the race conflict in the United 
States without passion is extremely 
difficult. For here we have involved, 
first of all, two classes widely sepa- 
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rated by social custom and two races 
with different ethnic origins and phys- 
ical appearances constantly thrown 
into intimate contact and keen eco- 
nomic competition. In addition, we 
find a body of traditional attitudes still 
fresh from their comparatively recent 
origins which challenge reason and 
even defy religion. While men still 
living can remember the days of own- 
ing and of being owned, of selling and 
of being sold, of master and slave, it 
is too much to expect that these mem- 
ories and the force of these traditions 
can be entirely suppressed for the 
sake of logic and at the behest of 
reason. 

In spite of these difficulties, Paul 
Baker, in his recent book entitled 
Negro-White Adjustment,' has sue 
ceeded admirably in overcoming the 
pressures of emotionalism and _ pro- 
duced a work of unusual value to the 
American public and particularly to 
those individuals and organizations 
which believe that the solution of the 
so-called ‘‘ Negro Problem’”’ in America 
is not impossible, provided we are 
willing to use our intelligence in find- 
ing and applying the correct tech- 
niques in solving it. 

Mr. Baker is a Southern white man, 
born and reared in a region where the 
“‘problem”’ is constantly present in 
bold relief. He grew up amid first- 
hand information concerning Jim- 
Crow cars, disfranchisement and the 
varying manifestations of the race- 
segregation philosophy generally prac- 
ticed in that region, so that it was im- 
possible for him to miss the back- 
ground attitudes which lead to race 
conflict. His subsequent career as a 
student in some of the large institu- 
tions of learning in the North and as 
a member of the staff of one of the 
leading colleges for Negroes in the 
South, gave him intimate contact with 
the viewpoints of the white North 


and of the better educated and hence 


1 Baker, Paul E., Negro-White Adjust- 
aos New York: Association Press, 1934. 
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more highly sensitive Negroes. As a 
result of these experiences, supple- 
mented by training in research pro- 
cedures, the author has developed a 
breadth of comprehension which en- 
ables him to appraise adequately all 
sides of the subject treated, an atti- 
tude of tolerance which permits him 
to deal fairly with extreme positions 
in either direction, and a scientific 
spirit which forces him to handle his 
material with objectivity and accu- 
racy. 

The book is a frank study of the re- 
sponses of the American people to the 
frequent violent eruptions in the form 
of conflict between the races in the 
United States which are, of course, 
merely symptomatic of a serious social 
disease. The clashes cited range from 
lynchings to a protest against the ex- 
clusion of Negroes from the swimming 
pools in the Y.M.C.A.’s in Northern 
cities; and from a Jim-Crow issue at 
a Student Christian Conference in 
Detroit to the widespread resentment 
at the fact that Juliette Derricotte, 
Dean of Women at Fisk University, 
was allowed to die because a white 
hospital in the South forgot its holy 
obligation to serve suffering human- 
ity. If the book did nothing but de- 
scribe the forty illustrative cases se- 
lected, it would perform a valuable 
public service and possess great social 
significance. For the mere recital of 
these incidents, without comment, 
would supply a picture of contempo- 
rary American life which should se- 
riously disturb the souls of many peo- 
ple who are smugly satisfied with their 
culture, who boast of their ideals of 
liberty and justice, and who take their 
religion seriously. 

But the author does much more 
than recite the stories of these con- 
flicts. He classifies them, describes the 
work of the agencies that have sought 
to compose the several strained situa- 
tions and evaluates the effectiveness 
of the various techniques employed. 
The merit of this feature of the book 
lies in the presentation of a number 
of tested techniques which, presum- 


ably, may readily be used in conflict 
situations in which they severally 
have been found most effective. Or, 
to state it differently, the author pre- 
sents a number of action formulas, 
similar in nature to the prescriptions 
of the medical profession. Some are 
considered valuable as preventives, 
others as palliatives, and a few as 
cures for the varied manifestations of 
the basic American social disease. It 
is in this process of analyzing out and 
formulating the procedures that have 
been found most effective that Dr 
Baker makes his important contribu- 
tion. 

It is no reflection upon the merits 
of this splendid piece of work to say 
that, to the thoughtful and patriotic 
reader, it is, as a whole, an extremely 
depressing production. One should re- 
joice, of course, that there are some 
people of the stronger group in Amer- 
ica who are militantly aggressive in 
opposing the attitudes that form the 
bases of race conflicts and who bitterly 
condemn the many forms of injustice 
to which the colored people of our 
country are frequently subjected. But 
such a compilation of facts as the 
author presents causes the reader to 
question seriously the social effects of 
civilization and the sincerity of many 
of the exemplars of Christianity. For 
the data reveal very clearly that the 
Jim-Crow spirit is not entirely a 
southern attitude but a national social 
philosophy. Nor are the anti-Negro 
demonstrations of the ignorant differ- 
ent in kind from the basic attitude of 
the learned. They are merely more 
frank. When, for example, a distin- 
guished white clergyman in Brooklyn, 
a graduate of Harvard and Oxford 
universities, coldly dismisses his col- 
ored parishioners from membership in 
his church with the statement, ‘‘My 
church is white and I intend to keep 
it so,’ he can hardly condemn, with 
good grace, an ignorant mob of lynch- 
ers. Noting the basic difficulties in- 
volved by such actions in the church, 
the author, in his interpretation of 
conflicts resulting from segregation 
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and exclusion in religious organiza- 
tions, says: 

There is widespread acknowledgment on 
the part of churchmen that the church has 
not made a satisfactory approach to the 
Negro in this country. They feel that on 
this issue their practice has fallen far below 
their idealistic professions. On the whole, 
the churches in the South do not even recog- 
nize the existence of this problem. New 
techniques need to be called into action to 
help the tardy groups face the facts. That 
the church, in general, will accept the 
Negro on an equality basis in its organiza- 
tion and program seems rather doubtful 
for many years to come. It appears that 
the churches who do take this position will 
be in the minority. 


Assuming that this is a fair apprais- 
al of the attitude of the church which 
presumably represents the moral lead- 
ership of America, there is little to 
expect from social agencies, political 
parties, and the general public until 
the temple is purified. At any rate it 
is difficult to conclude that the brutal- 
ities carried on in the name of race 
purity are chargeable entirely to pa- 
gans and non-believers. 

Equally distressing is the revelation 
that Negroes who follow the example 
of white people by insisting upon their 
manhood rights, even in our most en- 
lightened areas, are frequently pressed 
to yield those rights by well-inten- 
tioned white men of the highest stand- 
ing in the community who would will- 
ingly die rather than yield similar 
rights themselves. One would expect 
high-minded white Americans to ad- 
mire and to stand behind such cou- 
rageous Negroes to the bitterend. But 
this was not the case in White Plains, 
New York, a center of culture and re- 
finement and the county-seat of the 
wealthy and aristocratic Westchester 
County. Here two reputable Negro 
physicians, who had always proven 
themselves good citizens and compe- 
tent practitioners, had the temerity 
to buy homes in a ‘‘white neighbor- 
hood.” Now this seems to constitute 
the unforgivable sin in liberty-loving 
America. So, after the mob in White 
Plains had threatened the homes of 
the physicians and burned a cross in 





front of one of them without results, 
the ‘‘leading citizens’ took a hand, 
When all forms of cajolery had failed 
a prominent banker threatened one of 
the doctors with ‘financial pressure 
and economic boycott”’ if he did not 
give up his home and move back to 
the Negro quarter. Also, the official 
board of the local Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association tried to persuade the 
two doctors to yield and, failing to do 
so, removed them from the board of 
the Negro branch of the Y.M.C.A.,, 
presumably because they had exhib- 
ited the wrong kind of leadership for 
the Christianity of White Plains. The 
Chamber of Commerce and other 
business groups also lent their aid in 
bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Negro doctors, but without avail. 

So long as the best trained and most 
influential white people in our enlight- 
ened communities discourage the up- 
strivings of Negroes and employ co- 
ercive methods to reenforce their con- 
demnation, just so long will the run- 
of-the-mill citizenry feel free to con- 
demn all the claims of Negroes to 
decent treatment and to enforce their 
condemnation with physical violence. 
The action of the best people in White 
Plains is based upon the same ‘‘ keep- 
the-nigger-in-his-place’’ psychology 
that lies at the basis of all Jim-Crow 
legislation and mob violence against 
Negroes. The trouble concerning the 
housing of Negro girls at a state col- 
lege in the Middle West, the dismissal 
of a professor from one of America’s 
leading universities because of his too- 
liberal views concerning the Negro, 
the attempted exclusion of colored 
physicians as internes in the hospitals 
of Northern cities and even the Mary- 
ville, Missouri, lynching, are all cases 
of serious race friction due primarily 
to the unjust attitude of the ‘best 
people,’ and cannot be ascribed to 
ignorance or low estate. That such 
cases should constantly recur, as viv- 
idly portrayed by the author, is the 
depressing message that the book car- 
ries. 

On the other hand, it is encouraging 
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to find that, in every case noted, there 
was strong opposition to the unjust 
treatment of Negroes by militant 
members of the white group. The 
work of ten organizations is described, 
each of which is definitely committed 
to the solution of the problems of the 
adjustment of blacks and whites in 
America. These agencies constantly 
reappear in the study, applying a 
multitude of techniques not only to 
reduce the effects but to remove the 
causes of race conflict. The author’s 
recommendation that there be effected 
a union of the corrective agencies now 
at work seems, at first glance, a de- 
sirable step in the interest of economy 
and efficiency. It is quite possible, 
however, that such a union might 
lose in efficiency far more than the 
gain in economy would justify. It 
must be remembered that the agencies 
discussed range from the extremely 
radical to the extremely conservative, 
each using methods in accordance 
with its socia] attitude. If union would 
mean an averaging up of attitudes and 
actions, as is probably true, variety 
of approach and method would grad- 
ually be lost. This might mean the 
sacrifice of just those elements of op- 
position in which lie our greatest hope 
for he ultimate solution of this ques- 
tion. 

At the close of this constructive and 

informative study, the author finds 
himself rather hopeless of the out- 
comes of any of the activities now in 
operation in effecting a final solution 
of this vexing problem, satisfactory 
to both parties concerned, and pre- 
dicts either increasing conflict or amal- 
gamation. He says: 
In a society such as ours it is both difflcult 
and dangerous to prognosticate the future, 
but on the basis of present trends as re- 
vealed in this study it appears that in the 
future the race problem of America will be- 
come more acute and less easy to solve by 
any method. [And further,] 

On the basis of present trends it seems 
probable that the conference technique 
will be used increasingly, but that the con- 
flict method will grow in favor until it 
effects such reorganization of society as 
will give the Negro equal status and so 
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make possible the use of the conference 
technique on an equality basis. If this oc- 
curs, the assimilative process will progres- 
sively eliminate race differences and so 
make unnecessary any further interracial 
effort. If it does not occur, we can envision 
between the races only continued conflict 
which palliative methods of adjustment can 
mitigate but never solve. 


One is naturally unwilling to accept 
this conclusion since it condemns us, 
for an indefinite period, to constant 
race conflict until biological fusion 
shall have run its course and wiped 
out the physical differences between 
the two races concerned. Unless we 
are willing to give up our faith in the 
ultimate effects of education and to 
concede the impotence of Christianity 
we cannot accept this final conclusion. 

The book possesses educational val- 
ue of the most significant sort. Its 
use as a textbook in sociology in 
the leading American colleges should 
cause a revolution in thought among 
the student masses that would result 
in a definite modification in the na- 
tional attitude toward the problems 
treated. If so used it would greatly 
affect the thinking of the youth of 
America who, at this critical period in 
the life of the nation, are eagerly seek- 
ing a better way of living than their 
fathers were able to find. In the midst 
of the present revolution in our think- 
ing about the solution of many prob- 
lems, it is not too much to expect that 
the way may be found to settle this 
most embarrassing and perplexing 
one. 


D. O. W. HotmEs 


The African To-day! 

Dr. Diedrich Westermann first went 
to Africa as a missionary, and the 
command of the native languages 
which he acquired led ultimately to 
his appointment to a professorship in 
the University of Berlin. For seven 


1 Westermann, Diedrich, The African 
To-Day, with a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Lugard. (Published for the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures.) London: Oxford Press, 1934. 
Pp. 343. 
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years moreover, that is since the be- 
ginning of the organization, he has 
been director of the International 
Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures. He had ever maintained 
that the speech of a people is the ex- 
pression of its soul, and with this key 
he has gained insight, far beyond that 
of most scholars, into the life of the 
continent of Africa. 

The present work, however, is by 
no means a piece of what ordinarily 
passes for research. In fact, the schol- 
arship which it represents is so mel- 
low, and it receives such simple and 
attractive expression, that the book 
has almost a popular tone. This is as 
it should be; and, as Lord Lugard says 
The African To-Day may be recom- 
mended not only for the information 
it contains but also for the sane and 
moderate views expressed on debat- 
able questions. 

The book, while of modest compass, 
covers a wide range. Beginning with 
anthropology, it passes through a dis- 
cussion of family life, governments, 
arts and crafts, to a consideration of 
the present conflict of races. Of im- 
mediate interest is what is said about 
such subjects as the Negro’s Mind, 
the Economic Bases of Life, and Edu- 
cation and Missions; and the general 
impression is that of a vast continent 
in transition, not yet out of the old, 
not yet fully into the new. 

The author calls up the impression 
that many people have received that 
the Negro’s mind is easily fatigued 
and that his will power is in line with 
his intellectual processes. There are, 
however, many facts which he feels 
might warn one against a generaliza- 
tion. Many tribes, for instance, have 
systems of education that are not 
only complex but that show serious 
concern for coming generations. There 
is too the schoolboy who, without 
any compulsion and often without en- 
couragement from his parents, insists 
on going to school, and who shows 
that young Africa is far from lacking 
in perseverance. Especially must con- 
sideration be given to the motive that 


prompts the African to work. For- 
merly the Negro was drawn into the 
labor of the field as if by its rhythm; 
it was a natural thing to do what 
everyone else was doing, and some- 
times there was also the motive of ri- 
valry to spur him on. It is different 
when one works for the European. 
Then he isengaged in activityin which 
he has not the slightest interest. For- 
merly work was a pleasure; even when 
it demanded real effort, it was such a 
stimulus that the effort became a sport 
rather than a task. Now, however, 
the man who once tilled his own 
ground and tended his own cattle, and 
who when he chose went fishing or 
hunting or practiced some art, labors 
each day in the mines or on great 
plantations. “‘New pleasures may be 
offered him there, but they are not 
related to his work. Even in the higher 
professions he often arrives at a point 
where he looks on his work merely as 
a daily routine, in which his personal 
life plays no part. It is not unimpor- 
tant whether a man is able to enjoy 
his work because he shares in the 
proceeds or because the doing of it is 
a moral duty, or whether it is felt as 
a tiresome yoke borne unwillingly and 
solely as a means of subsistence.” 
The situation is aggravated by the 
disparity in wages and the general 
unfairness of the system under which 
the Negro labors. Until the arrival 
of the Europeans, paid labor was al- 
most unknown to the African. The 
chief indeed had the right at times to 
demand unpaid labor from his people 
as a service to the community, as in the 
building of a road. This amounted to 
a labor tax, but it seldom became a 
burden to the population. It lasted 
for a short time and generally came 
in the months when field work was 
at a standstill. On the strength of 
this communal effort, however, Euro- 
peans have argued that forced labor 
is to the Negro a familiar idea, and 
they have at times undertaken to use 
such labor not only for public but 
also for private purposes. When wages 
are paid, the white man receives one 
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pound a day and the native only one 
tenth as much, or two shillings. ‘‘The 
natives are told that they need but 
little land because they are laborers, 
and as laborers they need only a small 
wage because they are also farmers.”’ 

Today, because of the movement to 
the towns and the influence of Chris- 
tianity, tribal customs throughout 
Africa are in a state of dissolution. 
Moreover the social attitude resulting 
from tribal education also seems 
doomed to extinction. Formerly the 
African educated his child for life in 
the community, but today the youth 
of the continent are largely moulded 
by foreign influences; and through 
the collapse of African religion, pagan 
though it was, the natives are losing 
many of the values of life. ‘Like 
every other activity of the white man, 
the school, and expecially the school 
in the hands of the mission, has a de- 
structive effect on social cohesion.” 
This brings up the fundamental differ- 
ence between two great schools of 
thought now affecting the destiny of 
Africa. One school sees Christianity 
and Western civilization as on the 
same plane. The institutions and out- 
look of the West are the ideal, and 
to transplant this so-called Christian 
ideal to Africa is the aim of their work. 
To replace African customs by Euro- 
pean or American is to win a victory 
for the Christian spirit. Missionaries 
who act on such a principle of course 
can learn nothing from anthropology. 
Their attitude toward African cul- 
tures is negative; in their eyes all na- 
tive institutions are barbaric, sinful, 
worthless. The other school believes 
that there is a variety of civilizations, 
each with its own features and its 
own values. Christianity comes to a 
strange civilization not to work its 
dissolution, but to fulfill it, that is to 
say, to bring to full flowering any 
seeds of humanity in it. Missionaries 
who think thus do not feel called 
upon to bring to the African a Euro- 
pean civilization; they aim simply to 
bring the Gospel. On the whole it is 
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this second attitude that seems to be 
gaining ground. 

It is unfortunate that Christianity 
comes to Africa split into sects. The 
result is not only that there is often 
bewilderment but that the impression 
is given that Christianity makes 
for division. However, the Christian 
Church is almost the only sphere of 
life in which the African can give free 
expression to his personality. In other 
spheres of live he is fettered or op- 
pressed, but the Church gives him inde- 
pendence and responsibility. Though 
he may be poor, the African through 
the Church learns to be self-support- 
ing, and thus he learns to look for- 
ward to political self-government. 

This is not the last thing in Dr. 
Westerman’s book, but it strikes the 
keynote. The last thing said is that 
the future of the Negro in Africa lies 
with the Negro himself.‘ No education, 
however wise, no provision, however 
benevolent, can lead a race to full man- 
hood. The race itself must blaze the 
trail and must decide to follow it. For 
the African the present hour is an 
hour of decision, and he should be 
ready to meet it with all his senses 
awake.”’ 

BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


The Negro Peasant! 


This study, made possible by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, tells an even- 
ly objective story of Negro peasantry 
as it exists in Macon County, Ala- 
bama. Tuskegee is the county seat 
and hard by stands Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. A majority of these Negro peas- 
ants live within a radius of a score of 
miles of this famous institution, yet 
one must look diligently to find traces 
of its influence. This statement is 
made, not to condemn the institution 
but to indicate the all but impene- 
trable resistance of a socio-economic 
system—a system which has resisted 


1 Johnson, Charles S., Shadow of the 
Plantation. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. 215. 
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the salutary influence of a great insti- 
tution for a half century. 

The study covers an area of 200 
square miles and 612 families aggre- 
gating 2,432 persons or about a tenth 
of the Negro population of the county. 
These persons are located in eight 
“settlements.’”’ The total population 
of the county in 1930, according to 
the census, was 27,103; of these, the 
Negroes constituted 22,320. The cen- 
ter of the population lies ten miles 
from Tuskegee. 

This book tells unemotionally a 
story of a primitive society little more 
than a step removed from slavery. 
The picture probably has not changed 
much in sixty years. Here is social lag 
which must seem all but unreal to 
many Americans. 

Exploitation, poverty, decadence of 
the plantation system, together with 
other social mechanisms have isolated 
these people. They may be regarded 
as the core of a larger area of a lagging, 
conservative way of living which has 
been isolated like a Sargasso Sea in 
the turbulence of social change initi- 
ated by the backwash from the World 
War—an eddy of fatalism. 

Here in Macon County is tradition- 
al dependence upon the white planter. 
One must avoid the courts unless a 
white man vouches for him or he 
gambles with his freedom. Keeping 
accounts by a Negro tenant is re- 
garded as a menace as was reading 
under slavery. The family is only 
partially integrated in the current 
sense, or centers around strong ma- 
ternal dominance. Slavery lingers in 
the memory of older Negroes and it 
is still possible to debate the merits 
of slavery for slaves. 

The code of morality seems bizarre 
until one knows the economic system 
better. Divorce is not a usual concept, 
separation seems adequate. About 10 
per cent of the families are buying 
homes. The houses are shacks. The 
heads of the families are lucky if they 
handle a few dollars a year. They lack 
food and other bare necessities of life. 
Schooling is very poor. “In 1930 there 


were in the entire county 8,580 edu- 
cables; 1,435 white and 7,145 Negroes. 
For the 1,435 white children there 
was expended $57,385 and for the 
7,145 Negro children, $27,813.’ And 
thus the description might go on pene- 
trating the gloom of this umbral shad- 
ow—lunar rather than solar. 

A splendid introduction by Pro- 
fessor Robert E. Park prepares the 
reader for what is to come by giving 
it a place in the scheme of social 
thought and investigation. Dr. Park 
speaks out of acquaintance with both 
the problem and the locality and art- 
fully raises the study from the specific 
to the general. This is laudable since 
any deviation from the norm associ- 
ated with color is likely to evoke 
strange race hypotheses with labored 
plausibilities. 

Dr. Johnson correctly insists upon 
linking Macon peasantry with slavery 
which thrives best under the planta- 
tion system. There is little or nothing 
that can be called African in this 
society. This is particularly empha- 
sized in the chapter on “‘ Religion and 
the Church.” The ritualistic practices 
of the Negro peasants are those only 
lately abandoned by their white neigh- 
bors after whom the Negroes have 
patterned their culture. 

As I reflect upon the chapter on 
“The School and the People,’ I do 
not recall that Dr. Johnson empha- 
sizes adequately the incommensura- 
bility of school grades. Perhaps that 
was too obvious to him, but if The 
Shadow of the Plantation gains the 
audience the reviewer predicts for it, 
there will be many in advanced com- 
munities who will not appreciate this 
point. This, of course, will be more 
true of the popular than the scientific 
reader. 

There will be those who will find 
technical faults with the work. For 
instance, it may be pointed out that 
the year should have been noted on 
the tables for easy reference. Others 
will quarrel with the significance of 
the statistical facts, but it seems to 
the reviewer that Dr, Johnson is 
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amply skeptical and makes it clear 
that his verbal description is of first 
importance. Statistics are intended to 
help, not to replace the verbal de- 
scriptions. It is the necessary reliance 
upon this type of description that 
makes it difficult to review this book. 
Who wishes to know well even the 
general significance of the work must 
read it for himself. Still others may 
find fault with the dialect, but it 
would seem that only enough dialect 
has been included to give atmosphere. 
More would have clouded the thought. 

The reviewer is not sure of what 
the sociologist will say of this work, 
but it is of first importance to the 
student of the psychology of this type 
of society. The Shadow of the Planta- 
tion does more to reveal the signifi- 
cance of low army-intelligence-test 
scores by Negroes in the South than 
all the statistical manipulation that 
has or can be made in our present 
state of knowledge. The sheer sordid- 
ness of it all is brightened here and 
there by quotations from illiterate 
minds which send out a gleam of hope 
and of satisfaction that human nature 
can withstand so much adversity and 
still survive. 

Everybody interested in human re- 
lations should read Shadow of the 
Plantation. 

Howarp H. Lona 
Ass’t Supt., Dept. of Research 
Public Schools, Washington D.C. 


The Negro College in America 


Another Chinaman has been born, 
another car has been manufactured 
by Henry Ford, the publishers have 
issued another book on sociology 
economics, or education—are an- 
nouncements which aroused a like de- 
gree of public indifference. The mind 
is so saturated with such uniform out- 


put that the addition of another one. 


fails to stimulate interest or excite 
curiosity. When a new book along 
standard lines on stereotyped topics 


rolls from the press the chief concern 
of the author is to explain its excuse 
or reason for existence. In the preface 
he engages to set forth his claim to 
new material or the new method of 
treatment involved. Ordinarily it is 
quite sufficient to any one acquainted 
with the field covered to read the 
preface without bothering with the 
minute detail of a treatise with whose 
subject matter he is already familiar 
through a dozen volumes of the same 
general tenor. Why read a new text- 
book on history, sociology, or eco- 
nomics? 

The volume! before us was worked 
out by the author as a thesis for the 
doctorate in the Teachers College of 
Columbia University. It is generally 
understood that nobody reads a doc- 
tor’s thesisexcept the professors whose 
painful duty it is to do so. Macaulay 
once said that a prize essay is not 
worth the candle by whose light it is 
written. The same author also tells us 
about two classes of writers; first, 
those who read about a subject be- 
cause they want to write upon it and, 
second, those who write upon a sub- 
ject only because they are already 
familiar with it and wish to enlighten 
the public through the channel of 
publication. The cadet for the doc- 
torate must needs engage in some 
specified field of research upon which 
he is to write a thesis and let his pro- 
fessors and the world know how much 
he knows or thinks he knows about 
his chosen specialty. He is usually 
ambitious to bring to light some un- 
usual and striking aspect of knowl- 
edge the world has never known be- 

1 Holmes, D. O. W., The Evolution of the 
Negro College (Doctor’s Dissertation). New 


York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934; Pp. 221. 
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fore. As a consequence, such produc- 
tions serve only the main purpose of 
gratifying the vanity of the cadet and 
fulfilling the technical requirement for 
the degree in question. 

Dean Holmes has avoided this aca- 
demic pitfall. In the first place, he 
entered upon his studies for the doc- 
torate after fifty years of age, when 
the zest for new things and the quest 
for new excitation has been sobered 
by maturity and experience. As a re- 
sult, one finds in this thesis none of 
the affected novelty of thought, pic- 
turesqueness of expression, or smart- 
ness of phrase which usually abound 
in such theses. The author selects as 
his subject a field that is so well known 
and well worn that to the ordinary 
reader it is regarded as hackneyed and 
threadbare. Why do Negro candidates 
for the doctorate always harp upon 
the race question? Is it because they 
do not know anything else to write 
about? or because closeness of touch 
gives them weight of authority in the 
field? One does not become an expert 
on the race question because he was 
born a Negro. Dean Holmes labors 
under no such delusion, but selects a 
topic upon which he is as well in- 
formed as any authority in the whole 
field of education. He is a graduate 
of Howard University, in the class of 
1901 and has had varied experience in 
secondary education in the high 
schools of St. Louis, Baltimore, and 
Washington, D.C. For the past six- 
teen years he has served as registrar, 
dean of the School of Education and 
as dean of the Graduate School of 
Howard University and thus he has 
had abundant opportunity to become 
thoroughly familiar with the field of 
his chosen theme. 


The author sets forth, in the fore- 
word, the reason why he has selected 
this theme: “It is obvious, therefore, 
that because of the many peculiar 
problems arising from the segregated 
schools for white and colored people 
which exist in certain areas of the 
United States, the field of Negro edu- 
cation, at the present time, calls for 
an investigation, possibly even more 
extensive than one in the general field 
which, because of its favored position, 
has received preferential treatment in 
this regard.” 

There have been hundreds and even 
thousands of books, pamphlets, maga- 
zine articles, and special studies in 
Negro education but nowhere, up to 
now, does one find the comprehensive 
systematic, carefully thought - out 
treatise which will serve as a classic 
in the field. It is more than a cata- 
logue or compendium or even a book 
of reference. It is a compact, concise, 
comprehensive coverage of the essen- 
tial facts and factors involved in the 
history of Negro higher education. 
The style is simple, the language is 
clear, direct and forceful, and the 
treatment adequate. The annotations 
are sufficiently comprehensive and 
varied and, yet, not too numerous to 
confuse the reader in a maze of collat- 
eral or extraneous matter. A bibli- 
ography is appended which will serve 
the student of the future the pain and 
labor of repeating the same line of 
research. In the future no one will 
need to re-cover this field except by 
way of expansion or augmentation in 
bulk. Dean Holmes brings to the book 
the advantage both of maturity and 
experience. He did not say: ‘‘Go to, 
I will find a thesis suitable to the re- 
quirements for my doctor’s disserta- 
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tion,’’ but selected the field in which 
he has acquired twenty-five years of 
experience and expertness both on the 
teaching and administrative side. 
Dean Holmes’ work will hereafter be 
regarded as a textbook on the higher 
education of the Negro race which all 
teachers of education will be con- 
strained to use in order to acquaint 
their students with this important 
chapter in the history of education. 
The reviewer has very little to do in 
reviewing the textbook than in buying 
a dictionary or encyclopedia. 

The task of reviewer is either to 
cover the subject with such thorough- 
ness and comprehensiveness that the 
reader need not peruse the work in 
question, or to give a bare outline 
and stimulate curiosity to the point 
where he will feel constrained to read 
it. The subject matter is of such a 
character that the line of treatment is 
marked out by the nature of the sub- 
ject. Dean Holmes follows the natural 
order. There is nothing left to the re- 
viewer but to point out his footsteps. 
The scope, method, and purpose are 
clearly set forth in the author’s own 
words: ‘‘The purpose of this study is 
to present, within the limits of a single 
volume, the circumstances surround- 
ing the establishment and develop- 
ment of the Negro college, in order to 
furnish an integrated background up- 
on which to project the problems that 
arise from an inquiry into the present 
place and function of this group of 
schools in the scheme of higher edu- 
cation in America. On the basis of 
the facts presented, and in view of the 
present situation in American educa- 
tion, it is hoped that some guiding 
principles may be established upon 
which justifiable modifications in prac- 


tice relative to this group of schools 
can be effected.” The author has a 
a keen sense of analysis as well as 
synthesis. 

The three principal contributors to 
the origin and growth of Negro col- 
leges have been the federal govern- 
ment, Northern philanthropy, and 
Southern state governments. While 
the federal government is listed as 
first and foremost in this field, yet we 
find the primary motive set forth 
under the head of denominational 
boards. Principal among these is the 
American Missionary Society which 
will be taken as a yardstick in terms 
of which all other religious denom- 
inations will be measured. This As- 
sociation grew out of zeal and en- 
thusiasm for humanity as it revealed 
itself in the suppressed Negro race. 
It entered upon the work of education 
only as a means of releasing human 
facilities and susceptibilities so long 
smothered and suppressed in this be- 
nighted people. Berea College, in 
Kentucky, typified the spirit which 
enacted these God-fearing men. Berea 
College was organized in 1858 with the 
motto: “God made of one blood all 
nations of men,” and gave a concrete 
justification of this creed by planting 
in the slave-holding state a college for 
the coeducation of the races. The 
audacity of the venture is little short 
of the sublime. The basic purpose of 
the movement is betrayed in a letter 
which Dr. John G. Fee, founder and 
first president, wrote in 1857: ‘“We 
want christian teachers, who shall live 
to redeem their people from all sin.” 
The tinge of fanaticism is revealed 
with the idea that they should build 
Berea College after the pattern of 
Oberlin its prototype which was anti- 
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slavery, anti-caste, and anti-sectarian. 
Upon this basis the American Mission- 
ary Association, in conjunction with 
federal authorities, founded Howard 
University, Fisk University, Atlanta 
University, Hampton Institute, and 
Talladega College. Other denomina- 
tions were actuated by the same spirit 
out of which grew Lincoln University, 
Biddle University (Johnson C. Smith 
University), Leland University, Shaw 
University, Morehouse College, Clark 
University and a whole chain of 
schools called colleges and universities 
which several denominations estab- 
lished for the redemption of human 
nature, wrapped up in a black skin. 
These institutions were founded on 
faith and nurtured by religious zeal 
and enthusiasm. 

In the meantime the Negroes them- 
selves began to awake as to the need 
of developing their own institutions, 
which should be operated under their 
own management and captaincy. 
Chief among these were Wilberforce 
University, Allen University and Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary. 

Institutions, like individuals, can- 
not live long on faith alone, but must 
partake of material nurture for their 
maintenance and growth. The mis- 
sionary spirit and enthusiasm of the 
Negro lasted for fully half a genera- 
tion and, naturally enough, began to 
decline. These universities and col- 
leges thus founded and fostered in 
their early years, must needs look 
about for other means of substinence. 
The Robert Ogden Movement first 
suggested the union of philanthropy 
and business. “Philanthropy and 6 per 
cent” was its watchword. The busi- 
ness world has shown the advisability 
of sustaining these institutions as a 
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sound business investment, in develop- 
ing character and good citizenship and 
material assets out of neglected citi- 
zens who might otherwise prove to be 
a menace, both to the industrial life 
of the South and to the vast invest- 
ments of Northern capital in that 
field. Whence arose the foundations 
which undertook to underwrite these 
institutions previously founded on 
faith and philanthropic zeal. Their 
support rests mainly upon this foun- 
dation today. 

Institutions fostered and founded 
for Negroes have not, in general, been 
included in this new basis of support 
and are eking out a miserable exist- 
ence at a poor dying rate. One finds 
in this volume the fullest extant treat- 
ment of the contributions of the ill- 
fated Freedmen’s Bureau to Negro 
education. 

The Southern states, on the basis of 
the Morrill Fund and other federal 
grants, have established land-grant 
colleges for the higher education of the 
Negro along agricultural and mechan- 
ical lines. This was a requirement of 
the federal government in order that 
these states might avail themselves of 
this fund for white youth. The support 
of Negro colleges at present and for 
the future, as far as we can now forsee, 
rests upon the double foundation of 
the public funds voted by the state 
and upon contributions from philan- 
thropic boards. Religious zeal and 
private philanthropy can no longer 
be relied upon to furnish adequate 
support to these institutions. 

Howard University early fell under 
the support of the federal government 
and has relied upon that basis for the 
past fifty years. Its future rests almost 
wholly upon this foundation. 
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The Negroes themselves are able 
to contribute only in a small degree 
to their own higher education. Un- 
fortunately, this ability all but en- 
tirely disappeared during the depres- 
sion and there is no early prospect 
that he will be able, in any rateable 
degree, to support his own institutions 
for many a year to come. Not only 
so, but some outside means of push- 
ing scholarship must be forthcoming, 
else these higher institutions can 
hardly continue on the basis of the 
present high plane. 

At first the teacherships in these 
institutions naturally fell to the white 
race because no adequate body of col- 
ored teachers had been prepared. 
Dean Holmes points out that after 
these schools had been running for 
about twenty years Negro teachers 
began to function in their own higher 
education. As their number increased, 
the whites decreased until now these 
institutions have fallen very largely 
under Negro tutelage. Indeed, How- 
ard University, Atlanta University, 
Biddle University, and Shaw Univer- 
sity have been given over to Negro 
management under colored presidents 
and faculties. The governing boards, 
however, are still in the main made 
up of white men who exercise general 
overseership. Dean Holmes does not 
engage so much to moralize or philoso- 
phize as to the wisdom or folly of the 
methods and results of the higher edu- 
cation, but confines himself mainly to 
analysis and description. This makes 
the work all the more valuable. He, 
however, does make certain recom- 
mendations which grow immediately 
out of the nature of the case. First, he 
deplores undesirable competition; sec- 
ond, the lack of ideology; third, the 


over-ambition to operate the college 
on insufficient basis; and fourth, the 
poverty-stricken condition of the race 
renders its effective work in this field 
difficult or impossible. 

This is but a bird’s-eye view of 
what the volume contains. The reader 
must seek out for himself the fuller 
details and amplifications. 


Ketity MILLER 
Howard University 


Quo Vadis? 


Perhaps at no time in the history 
of the Negro have the fundamental 
economic and social forces which have 
determined his status and survival 
in American civilization become so ap- 
parent as during the present economic 
crisis. Even when the illusions which 
grew out of legal emancipation were 
swept away by the economic and 
social realities which fixed the Ne- 
gro’s status, an expanding capitalism 
and its attendant philanthropies per- 
mitted the growth of a large enough 
black middle class to support the be- 
lief that even the humblest black man 
might realize the American Dream. 
But the present crisis has made clear, 
to even those who possessed the great- 
est faith, the insecure economic basis 
of Negro life. The middle class which 
has aped the standards of the rich 
and strangely enough has claimed 
spiritual and sometimes physical kin- 
ship with the vanished Southern aris- 
tocracy finds itself either receiving re- 
lief or giving relief as social workers. 

This little book by Mr. Johnson! 
is supposed to point a way out of the 


1 Johnson, James Weldon, Negro Ameri- 
cans, What Now? New York: The Viking 


Press, 1934. Pp. 103. 
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present dilemma of the Negro. How- 
ever, its importance is not to be 
measured by its analysis of the prob- 
lem or its proposals. Its opportunistic 
and “common sense” approach to the 
Negro’s present situation contains the 
stock-in-trade arguments of numerous 
Negro “leaders” who are unwilling to 
risk their own security. This book re- 
quires serious consideration because it 
is from the pen of a man who probably 
enjoys more prestige among Negroes 
and more authority among the whites 
as a spokesman for his race than any 
other Negro in America today. 
Within the compass of a hundred 
pages the author has attempted to 
discuss the choices open to the Negro, 
to take stock of his forces and re- 
sources, and to evaluate the use of 
certain techniques. Of course, no one 
would expect the writer to do more 
than develop in the briefest manner 
such a large program. However, the 
reader should expect the author even 
within such a brief treatment to 
offer some fresh insights or more than 
superficial observations and to come 
to grips with fundamental issues. It 
is because one fails to find in the en- 
tire range of the book anything of this 
nature that the book is disappointing. 
Let us pass over the trite reflections 
concerning the exodus of the Negro 
from America and the appeal to phys- 
ical force, and consider the author’s 
position in regard to revolutionary 
tactics and the choice between isola- 
tion or integration into American life. 
The author’s argument runs as fol- 
lows: Communism is simply a change 
in the form of government and since 
American communists will be the 
same white people, the Negro will 
have the same status. But, of course, 
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if America ‘‘should turn truly com- 
munistie” then race prejudice would 
disappear. However, the Negro may 
suffer as he does at present; for Amer- 
ica has never adopted real democracy 
and real Christianity. The reviewer 
would like to know where has real 
democracy and real Christianity ever 
existed except in the existing institu- 
tional arrangements which embodied 
these ideals? But let us follow the 
author’s discussion which admonishes 
the Negro to persevere “‘under what- 
ever form the government might take 
on.” He says that since it looks as if 
we shall have Fascism we should be 
good Fascists and do “all we can to 
defend the rights of other minorities, 
as well as our own.” This same argu- 
ment might have been addressed to 
Negroes during slavery. We can hear 
some sensible leader saying, ‘‘Since 
slavery is here, don’t be an abolition- 
ist. Only ask that the slaves be treated 
kindly.” For the Negro to refuse to 
venture in his thinking and action be- 
yond accepted and respectable types 
of thought and action is merely intel- 
lectual ‘Uncle Tomism.” The au- 
thor’s discussion of the relative merits 
of isolation and integration into Amer- 
ican life takes into consideration only 
the superficial aspects of the problem. 
It treats the whole problem as if it 
could be settled by an act of will on 
the Negro’s part. 

Although the author claims to deal 
realistically with existing economic 
and social arrangements, he does not 
hesitate to preach to the press, the 
church and other organizations. He 
would throw the leaders of Negro 
sects and store-front churches in jail, 
while he has only praise for the minis- 
ters of smug respectable congrega- 
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tions. The crowning piece of naiveté 
is the author’s wish that the Negro 
minister show the ‘‘same degree of in- 
telligence, zeal, and singleness of pur- 
pose with which the Catholic clergy 
works for the advancement of those 
who practice the Catholic faith.” 
However much the reviewer may 
disagree with the position of the au- 
thor of this book, he would not regret 


its wide circulation if it evoked critical 
discussion; but, unfortunately, among 
the present generation of American 
Negro students it will probably be ac- 
cepted uncritically and become a Bible 
in which they will find justification 
for their own prejudices. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 

Department of Sociology 

Howard University 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 





WALTER G. DANIEL 


I 


Some Facts AND TENDENCIES IN THE OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In pursuance of established prece- 
dent in the quarterly issues of the 
Journal that are devoted to a general 
theme or vital issue in the education 
of Negroes, the current events section 
of this number devotes a major por- 
tion of its space to the central topic. 
It is the purpose of this section to pre- 
sent a picture of some current facts 
and tendencies in the distribution of 
Negroes in the United States in the 
gainful occupations listed in the Fed- 
eral Census with special reference to 
(1) the development from 1910 to 
1930, (2) occupational possibilities, 
and (3) child labor. 


Negroes Among Gainful Workers in the 
United States 1890-1930 

Many investigations have observed 
that Negroes have always contributed 
their share in doing the work of eco- 
nomic America, for the percentage of 
Negroes gainfully employed has al- 
ways been higher than the percentage 
of the native whites, foreign born 
whites, and other colored races com- 
bined. Table I shows the number, and 
proportion of persons ten years old 
and over gainfully occupied, by color, 
nativity, and sex for the United States 
for the period from 1890 to 1930, with 
the most recent years listed first. 

Three facts are particularly clear 
from this table. First, the percentage 
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of persons over ten years of age gain- 
fully employed continues to decrease 
for all categories of the population. 
Second, the percentage of Negroes ten 
years of age and above gainfully oc- 
cupied is consistently higher than 
that for the remaining population 
groups. Third, the percentage of Ne- 
gro women gainfully employed con- 
tinues to be higher than the percent- 
age of women of other elements of the 
population and remains two or more 
times the percentage for native white 
women. 


Occupations of Negroes Compared 

With All Gainful Workers, 1930 

Because of the number of occupa- 
tions in the listing by general divi- 
sions, it is impossible to compare the 
placement of Negroes with other popu- 
lations by previous years, but a table 
from the 1930 Census shows the most 
recent figures and per cents of gainful 
workers ten years and over by color, 
nativity, sex, and general divisions of 
occupations for the United States. 

In summing up the facts presented 
in this table The Crisis' comments 
that ‘Negroes are farmers, servants, 
and laborers; native whites are me- 
chanics, farmers and business men; 
foreign-born whites are factory 

1 “T am Free, Black and 21: How Shall I 


Earn a Living,’ The Crisis, 40: 79-80, 
Ap. 1933. 
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workers, small merchants and serv- 
ants.”’ From other census materials we 
learn that Negro men have found voca- 
tional opportunities to the extent of 
roughly 41 per cent in agriculture, 
about 25 per cent in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, nearly 12 
per cent in domestic and personal ser- 
vice, and practically 11 per cent in 
transportation and communication. 
Negro women have found their largest 
usefulness as domestic and personal 
servants accounting for 63 per cent, 
and as agricultural workers, taking in 
27 per cent. 


cent of the domestic and personal 
service. In contrast the Negro renders 
to the total population 32 per cent of 
the domestic and personal service, 19 
per cent of the agricultural labor, 13 
per cent of the forestry and fishing em- 
ployees and 10 per cent of the work- 
ers in transportation and communica- 
tion. Negroes seem to find most lim- 
ited vocational opportunities in the 
clerical occupations to which they con- 
tribute only one per cent, with three 
per cent in trade, four per cent in 
professional service, and six per cent 
in public service. 











TABLE III 
Nearo GAINFUL WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE 1890-1930 
1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 

Laborers 1,106,728 1,344,125 1,943,755 1,193,593 1,112,510 
Turpentine farmers and 

Laborers 12,034 20,744 24,630 14,378 31,575 
Owners, Managers of 

Farms 598,145 762 ,360 890 ,035 938,745 875,329 
Lumbermen 11,418 15,925 23,034 25,609 24,470 
Owners of Lumber Camps — —_ — 99 66 
Fishermen and Oystermen 10,071 10,427 8,268 5,756 7,162 





The Crisis' further observes that of 
each one thousand Negro workers out- 
side of the home the distribution is 
roughly as follows: 


Common Laborers: ... «<6 cece scence 400 
Le eal ae DS aOR ogee Ie art 190 
[0 gS ES PP eR De ener tee 190 
Semi-Skilled Laborers............... 105 
SRAMGCEADOFERS, ... «0. 0000scccccesee 85 
In Business and Public Service........ 20 
iM PERRIER go op 5b cssse bikie dieesye valet 20 


Studied from another angle, the 
data in the table show interesting 
comparisons between whites and Ne- 
groes in the present opportunities for 
vocational placement. For the total 
population, native whites occupy 85 
per cent of the professional positions 
and 91 per cent of the clerical occupa- 
tions, while they furnish only 47 per 


Distribution of Negroes in Selected 
Occupations? 


Negroes in Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fishing.—Traditionally the Negro is 
an agricultural worker. Scrutiny of 
Table III shows that in mere numbers 
that the Negro reached a peak in em- 
ployment as a farm laborer in 1910, 
so that in 1930 he is just about where 
he started in 1890. In the ownership, 
management, and operation of dairies, 
farms, gardens, and in the raising of 


2 The year 1890 is used as a starting 
point because it is the first year in which 
complete occupational classifications for 
Negroes were assorted and separately 
listed. The general occupations used are 
those employed in the special volume on 
the Negro Population in the United States 
1790-1915. 
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stock, there was a steady growth until 
1920, with a decline in the subsequent 
decade. A similar fact of growth and 
decline is seen in the number of per- 
sons employed as lumbermen, with 
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the occupational group of fishermen 
and oystermen the tendency is just 
reversed, 7.¢., a general decrease to 
1920, with an increase of persons so 
listed in 1930. (Exact figures are given 


Negro lumber camp owners dropping 
by one-third in the same period. In 


in Table ITI.) 
Negroes in Domestic and Personal 


























TABLE IV 
Nauero GaInruL Worxk5rRrs IN DoMEsTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE 1890-1930 

1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 
Barbers and Hairdressers 17,480 19,942 22,534 31,352 34,263 
Boarding, Lodging, Housekeepers 2,323 4,187 10,401 10,787 13,109 
Bartenders 1,878 2,472 2,666 573 —_ 
Hotel Keepers 420 481 973 1,020 1,064 
Housekeepers and Stewards 9,248 10,596 11,624 15,161 19,865 
Janitors and Sextons 5,945 11,536 24,871 44,110 78,415 
Servants and Waiters 401,215 465,734 605,506 527,426 336,999 
Launderers and Laundresses 153,684 220,104 382,510 314,342 329,498 
Nurses and Midwives 5,213 19,431 22,969 15,235 18,052 
Restaurant Keepers 2,157 3,993 6,369 7,511 10,5438 
Total of Occupations Listed 597,583 758,476 1,090,923 997,517 841,808 

TABLE V 

Necro GaAInFruL WoRKERS IN TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 1890-1930 
1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 

Bankers and Brokers 114 82 241 142 267 
Boatmen and Sailors 6,545 6,504 7,469 7,886 7,144 
Stevedores —_ _— —_ 27,206 25,444 
Bookkeepers and Accountants 293 475 1,628 2,364 2,731 
Clerks and Copyists 4,972 6,172 18,578 17,487 25,185 
Stenographers and Typists 126 395 1,081 2,312 3,485 
Commercial Travelers 103 187 332 357 534 
Draymen, Hackmen, Teamsters, 

Chauffeurs 43,963 67,585 96,897 96,822 127,978 
Foremen and Overseers 471 565 1,854 2,048 1,156 
Hostlers 10,500 14,496 12,976 4,147 1,590 
Hucksters and Peddlers 2,516 3,270 3,434 3,194 4,356 
Livery Stable Keepers 390 509 403 193 — 
Merchants, Dealers (Wholesale ex- 

cepted) 6,646 9,095 18,924 238,526 23,857 
Merchants and Dealers (Wholesale) 535 148 257 67 130 
Messengers and Errand and Office Boys 4,119 5,075 8,816 1,332 7,621 
Officials of Banks and Companies 213 149 1,115 1,434 889 
Porters and Helpers (in Stores) 11,694 28,977 45,256 40,885 68,829 
Salesmen and Saleswomen 1,166 2,799 4,699 6,413 138,550 
Street Railway Employees 589 629 3,748 4,326 4,693 
Steam Railroad Employees 47,548 55,327 103,606 126,707 97,992 
Telegraph and Telephone Linemen 271 529 1,058 377 309 
Telegraph and Telephone Operators 156 69 362 848 631 
Undertakers 231 453 933 1,558 2,946 
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Service:—After the farm employees, 
the next largest class in the early days 
consisted of domestic and personal 
servants. Of this large occupational 
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group the two specific occupations 
that contribute the largest number are 
first, servants and waiters, and second, 
launderers and laundresses. Both of 


TABLE VI 


Nearo GAINFUL WORKERS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL PursvItTs 
1890-1930 











1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 





A. Building Trades 





Carpenters and Joiners 22,581 21,1138 31,549 34,441 32,413 
Masons (brick and stone) 9,760 14,386 23,650 10,736 11,701 
Painters, Glazers & Varnishers 4,447 5,782 9,063 9,512 18,293 
Paper hangers 274 586 1,026 963 2,154 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers 4,006 3,757 6,783 7,164 138,465 
Plumbers (gas and steam) 635 1,193 3,506 3,599 4,729 
Roofers and Slaters 243 368 721 629 1,044 
Mechanics (not otherwise specified) 746 377 612 9,979 26,710 
B. With Clay, Glass and Stone 
Products 
Brick and Tile Makers 10,521 9,970 16,941 14,011 18,187 
Glass Workers 252 427 2,243 5,054 3,589 
Marble and Stone Cutters 1,279 1,257 1,513 1,094 1,222 
Potters 193 212 421 841 927 
C. With Leather and tts Finsthed 
Products 

Boot and Shoe Makersand Repairers 5,087 4,574 6,415 6,357 5,618 
Harness and Saddle Makers and Re- 

pairers 295 270 332 405 131 
Leather Curriers and Tanners 1,103 1,073 2,139 3,494 2,559 
Trunk and Leather Case Makers 68 23 108 375 157 

D. Iron, Steel and Their Products 
Blacksmiths 10,988 10,100 10,995 9,047 5,717 
Machinists 857 1,263 3,120 10,570 8,218 
Steam Boiler Makers 157 335 475 1,420 1,030 
Other Iron and Steel Workers 7,357 18,293 33,101 129,257 131,661 
Agricultural Implement Factories — _— 596 836 693 
Automobile Factories —_— — 669 6,430 19,695 
Blast Furnaces and Steel Rolling Mills — — 18,220 42,445 45,776 
Car and Railroad Shops oa —_ 4,425 8,958 12,896 
Ship and Boat Building = — 4,347 17,149 6,423 
Wagon and Carriage Factories —_ — 1,983 1,291 180 

TABLE VII 


Nearo GAINFUL WoRKERS IN CERTAIN MANUFACTURING, MECHANICAL, AND MINING 
Pursuits 1910-1930 











1910 1920 1930 
Foremen, Overseers, Inspectors 200 598 170 
Foremen and Overseers 190 271 2,653 
Operators, Official and Managers 146 26 21 
Coal Mine Operatives 39, 567 54,597 57,315 
ro Mine Operatives 272 73 25 
Gold and Silver Mine Operatives 286 86 17 
Iron Mine Operatives 5,235 5,344 3,448 
Quarry Operatives 9,953 6,326 9,541 
Oil and Gas Well Operatives 215 1,703 1,129 
Salt Well and Works Operative Inspectors 188 220 314 
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these specific occupations show a 
growth in the twenty-year period, 
1890-1910, reaching a peak in the 
latter year, and reveal a decline in the 
subsequent period of equal length, 
1910 to 1930. In the case of the first 
occupation there is a beginning with 
401,000, a peak of 605,000, a decline 
to 337,000. In the case of the second 
occupation there is a beginning of 


listed as barbers and _ hairdressers, 
keepers of boarding, lodging, or hous- 
ing establishments, housekeepers and 
stewards, restaurant keepers, nurses 
and midwives. There is the fact of 
almost doubling the number of jani- 
tors and sextons in the last ten years 
shown. 

Negroes in Trade and Transporta- 
tion.—In this group the occupations 


TABLE VIII 
Neacro GAINFUL WORKERS IN PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 1890-1930 











Professional Occupations 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 
Actors, Professional Showmen 1,490 2,020 3,088 1,973 4,130 
Architects, Designers, Draftsmen 44 52 154 195 280 
Artists and Teachers of Art 150 236 329 259 430 
Clergymen 12,159 15,228 17,996 19,571 25,034 
Dentists 120 212 478 1,109 1,773 
Electricians, Engineers (Civil Sur- 

veyors 279 305 970 1,526 2,264 
Journalists 134 210 220 251 376 
Lawyers 431 728 915 950 1,247 
Literary and Scientific Persons 91 99 315 271 410 
Musicians and Teachers of Music 1,881 3,915 5,606 5,902 10,583 
Officials (Gov.) 1,115 645 1,071 612 = 
Physicians and Surgeons 909 1,734 3,409 3,885 3,805 
Teachers and Professors 15,100 21,267 29,772 36,626 56,829 
Librarians — — 1 22 210 
Trained Nurses —- — — 3,331 5,728 
Veterinary Surgeons — —_— — 145 134 
Photographers os fo — 608 545 
Religious and Charity Workers — — = 1,231 1,398 
Social and Welfare Workers —- — — 1,038 





154,000, a peak of 382,000, and a fall 
to 329,000. The trend for the total 
occupations used in this group follows 
a similar line of growth and decline 
from 597,000 to 1,090,000 to 841,000. 
The failure to decline so rapidly in the 
last twenty years is probably due to 
the fact that there is a steady rise of 
new occupations rendering domestic 
and personal service, but they are 
more of a business nature, and imply 
opportunities for ownership and man- 
agement of the business. As corrobo- 
ration of this tendency, witness the 
significant increases in the persons 





that stand high are the jobs as steve- 
dores, porters and helpers, salesmen 
and saleswomen, draymen, hackmen, 
teamsters, and chauffeurs. The spe- 
cific occupation of stevedore is not 
given in the census before 1920; in 
the other occupations both numbers 
and per cents of gain are tremendous 
since 1890. There are lesser but sig- 
nificant increases in the clerical posi- 
tions of bookkeepers, accountants, 
clerks, copyists, stenographers, and 
typists. Still a smaller percentage in- 
crease of hucksters and peddlers, but 
seeming losses of workers in telegraph 
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and telephone service. Judging by 
periodic gains and losses in the de- 
velopment, Negroes have unstable 
careers as bankers, brokers, retail 
merchants and dealers, and wholesale 
merchants and dealers. The latter 
have shown a rise in the 1930 figures. 

Negroes in Manufacturing, Mechan- 
ical and Mining Pursuits.—Certain 
of the leading manufacturing, me- 
chanical, and mining pursuits are 
selected for study and presented in 
Tables VI and VII. With the excep- 
tion of carpentry, Negroes are finding 
increasing opportunities in the build- 
ing trades. Special increases are no- 
ticed for painters, glaziers, varnish- 
ers, paper hangers, plasterers, cement 
finishers, and plumbers; while some 
increased numbers are reported for 
roofers, and slaters; but a decline is 
noted for brick and stone masons. 
For employment in the manufactur- 
ing of clay, glass, and stone products, 
openings continued to be found up 
to 1910 for brick and tile makers as 
well as marble and stone cutters; there 
was an increased number of glass 
workers to 1920. 

By 1930 all of these occupations 
showed a decreased number of Negro 
employees. Potters were the one ex- 
ception to this group. Occupations for 
workers in the manufacturing of leath- 
er and its products show the same 
tendency to increase to 1920, and 
drop by the succeeding census. The 
effect of the economic depression is 
operating here quite largely, perhaps. 

In engaging in the industries inci- 
dent to the production of iron and 
steel and their products, the Negro 
is undoubtedly the victim of a chang- 
ing social order. Employment as 
blacksmith, machinist, or steam boiler 


maker, maker of agricultural imple- 
ments, or an employee in the building 
of ships or the making of wagons and 
carriages may decrease but employ- 
ment in car and railroad shops, blast 
furnaces, and steel-railing mills in- 
creases. The manufacturing of auto- 
mobiles and the chances for chauffeurs 
to operate the product offer opportu- 
nities for the Negro. 

The Negro is securing some oppor- 
tunity as an executive on some jobs 
in the capacity of foreman. Coal mine 
operatives contribute the largest num- 
ber of Negroes to this vocational 
group. Opportunities in other mining 
fields look uncertain. 

Negroes in Professional Service— 
Negroes have quite generally acquired 
education of collegiate and university 
grade and thus entered into the pro- 
fessions. In general there has been a 
steady rise in all of the major estab- 
lished professions with the exception 
of physicians and surgeons; and in 
this class the recent decline is slight. 
Among the professions are actors, 
architects, clergymen, dentists, elec- 
tricians, various technical engineers 
(including surveyors), journalists 
lawyers, literary and scientific per- 
sons, musicians, and the teachers and 
professors on the various levels and 
covering a wide range of fields. Recent 
census reports list added growing 
classes of librarians, religious and 
charity workers, and social and wel- 
fare workers, 


Negro Children Among Gainfully 
Occupied Persons from 10 to 16 
Years of Age 


If Negro adults have contributed 
their share to the gainfully employed 
of the nation, their children have done 
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more than their share in bearing 
America’s economic burden. In the 
years for which figures are available, 
the per cent of gainfully occupied 
Negro children 10 to 15 years of age 
is from two and a half to seven times 
the per cent of gainfully occupied 
children from 10 to 15 in other races. 
Table IX shows the figures on the 
number and proportion of children 10 
to 15 years old gainfully occupied, 
by color, nativity, and sex, for the 
United States for the years 1920 and 
1930. 

The salient facts and trends brought 
out from this table are: First, the per 
cent of Negro children of the ages 10 


to 15, and gainfully occupied is al- 
ways large, (a) for the total group, 
(b) for the male group, and (c) for the 
female group. Second, the ratio of the 
per cent of Negro children gainfully 
occupied to the total population is 
higher in 1930 than in 1920. In 1920 
the Negro children gainfully occupied 
were roughly 30 per cent, for both 
sexes employed, 27 of the male chil- 
dren employed, and 36 per cent of 
the females employed. In 1930 they 
were 36 per cent of the total children, 
33 per cent of the males, and 44 per 
cent of the females. These facts go far 
in explaining the problem of the school 
attendance of Negro children. 


NATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN THE INTEREST OF NEGRO EDUCATION 


THE SENIOR SPECIALIST IN THE EDv- 
CATION OF NeEGROEs in the United 
States Office of Education, Dr. Am- 
brose Caliver, is now in the fifth year 
of that position in which he is the 
original incumbent. The ending of the 
fourth fiscal year on June 30, 1934, 
marks the completion of many of the 
activities of the office planned during 
the initial year of operation. Accord- 
ing to information furnished the Jour- 
nal by Dr. Caliver, the activities of 
the office may be summarized into 
four main groups; namely, the making 
of major investigations on problems 
incident to the education of Negroes, 
and their publication as regular bulle- 
tins in the educational series of the 
Office of Education; second, the writ- 
ing of articles based upon minor in- 
vestigations on specific or immediate 
problems in Negro education; third, 
the general dissemination of informa- 
tion and the promotion of educational 
interests concerning the Negro; and 


fourth, the maintenance of official 
contacts with and relations to nation- 
wide projects. 

Four major studies were released 
by the office during the past year or 
more. These were: (1) A Survey of 
Secondary Education for Negroes, (2) 
A Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
(3) A Study of Rural Education Among 
Negroes under Jeanes Supervising 
Teachers, and (4) A Background Study 
of Negro College Students. Two studies 
are now in the course of preparation. 
One study, nearly completed, investi- 
gates the availability and accessibility 
of schools and the quality of education 
furnished Negro children in rural com- 
munities. All the data for this study 
have been collected and tabulated, 
and the report isnow being written. 
Through the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration 
a follow-up investigation of the back- 
ground study of Negro college stu- 
dents was begun. 
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The most important immediate 
problem with which the Senior Spe- 
cialist in the Education of Negroes 
was faced is that of defining and stat- 
ing the need of and securing the bene- 
fits for Negroes in the current emer- 
gency projects in education. The pre- 
paration of an article in School Life 
for October, 1934, a circular on the 
subject, the furnishing of facts to 
the Editorial Division of the United 
States Office of Education have been 
among the activities in handling this 
problem. 

The most important event in the 
dissemination of information and 
educational promotion by the office 
was the National Conference on Fun- 
damental Problems in the Education 
of Negroes, held May 9-12, 1934 at 
Washington, D.C. In the October 1934 
issue of the JouRNAL, there have been 
recorded some addresses, findings, and 
reports of this conference. 

The office of Education sponsored 
its fifth annual radio broadcast on 
Negro Education over the N.B.C. 
network on November 7, 1934. The 
speakers were Mr. George F. Peabody 
of Saratoga, New York, and Mr. Gar- 
ent C. Wilkerson of Washington, D.C. 
the latter representing the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools. Musie was furnished by the 
Glee Club of Miner Teachers College, 
Washington, D.C. Dr. Caliver pre- 
sided. 

In addition to the many outside 
relations of the specialist, two have 
been significant in the past year. The 
first is the service being rendered in 
advising on educational projects affec- 
ting Negroes in the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, to which 
he was loaned as part-time specialist 


by the U. S. office of Education. The 
second is the assumption of the direc- 
torship of the high school curriculum 
revision project in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

It is planned to present in this sec- 
tion of the April number of the Jour- 
NAL a discussion of the work of the 
Emergency Education Division of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration as affecting the education of 
the Negro. 

James A. ATKINS, was appointed 
assistant to Dr. Caliver in the Emer- 
gency Educational Division of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration in September, 1934. According 
to the official announcement of this 
appointment, ‘“‘Mr. Atkins’ time will 
be spent in the field making contacts, 
and promoting the emergency educa- 
tional programs among Negroes. It is 
expected that this expansion of ac- 
tivities in the Federal office will result 
in Negroes receiving a more equitable 
share of the emergency education 
fund.” The new assistant is a native 
of Tennessee, has studied at the Uni- 
versities of Denver and Chicago, 
taught at the Tennessee A. & I. Col- 
lege, and directed adult education at 
Denver. 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLAHOMA CoL- 
ORED HiGH Scuoot has inaugurated a 
project of curriculum revision. Ac- 
cording to the director, “the whole 
purpose of this project is to adapt 
the curriculum of the colored high 
school to the individual and commun- 
ity needs of the pupils, and not to 
devise a special curriculum for Ne- 
groes.” Dr. Caliver, previously men- 
tioned as director, has as his full-time 
assistant for this activity C. O. Rog- 
ers, formerly principal of the Corsi- 
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cana, Texas, Colored High School. 

The work, which is planned to ex- 
tend over a period of a year or more, 
will include a limited study of (1) 
the social and economic status of the 
community, (2) graduated and with- 
drawn students during the past ten 
years, and (3) the present student per- 
sonnel. Also, some attention will be 
given to the relations between the 
high and elementary schools. At pres- 
ent the plan is to revise and produce 
courses of study for a limited number 
of fields for next year, for tentative, 
experimental use. An attempt will be 
made to make definite application of 
the objectives and principles formu- 
lates by the National Conference on 
Fundamental Problems in the Edu- 
cation of Negroes. 

The enterprise is organized as a co- 
operative undertaking of teachers and 
patrons. At present, weekly confer- 
ences of the teachers are being held 
on the principles and practices of 
curriculum revision. A policy com- 
mittee, composed of department heads 
serves as an integrating and coordin- 
ating agency for the activities of the 
faculty and subject-matter commit- 
tees. The members of this committee 
meet infrequently, and during the 
second semester will be released from 
part of their teaching duties in order 
to devote more time to curriculum 
work. A citizens’ advisory committee 
has been organized to consist of the 
presidents of the following organiza- 
tions: Parent-Teacher Association, 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (Local 
Branch), Business League, Bar As- 
sociation, Medical Association, Minis- 


ters’ Alliance, Emergency Advisory 
Council, and the Black Dispatch. 

THe NationaL ReEcrREATION As- 
SOCIATION conducted a five-day com- 
munity recreation institute for Ne- 
groes in three cities located in areas 
containing recreation centers for Ne- 
groes. The institutes were held in 
Columbus, Ohio, beginning October 
29, in Greensville, 8.C., beginning 
November 5, and in Forth Worth, 
Texas, beginning November 12. These 
institutes were made available with- 
out cost to employees of school 
or municipal recreation departments 
workers on emergency relief projects 
of a recreation-education type, volun- 
teers or laymen who desire to train 
for recreation leadership, state, county 
or extension workers and rural agents. 
E. T. Atwell of the Bureau of Colored 
Work, National Recreation Associa- 
tion directed the institutes in each city. 

THE CONFERENCE OF Necro LAND 
Grant Couueces held its twelfth 
annual convention in Washington, 
D.C., November 19-21, 1934. There 
were five general sessions and two din- 
ner meetings. The programs were com- 
posed of addresses and discussions on 
administrative problems which these 
colleges face, such as the administra- 
tion of student personnel, instruction- 
al staff, the curriculum, athletics, 
finances, agriculture, mechanical arts, 
home economics, teacher-training, and 
public relations. Each of the seventeen 
land-grant colleges and the five as- 
sociate members was represented. J. 
R. E. Lee of Florida A. & M. College 
is president of the conference and R. 
B. Atwood of Kentucky State College 
is secretary. 











